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Business Expects for 1955 





Besivess activity in January and February extended the 
Slightly higher investment in plant rise experienced in the fourth quarter of last vear. It is 
and equipment... apparent that participation in the advance has broadened 
A particularly significant development is the tilting upward 
of the curve of plant and equipment investment indicated by 
the 1954 survey detailed in this issue. This, and the general 
expectation of higher sales reported in the same survey, 
TOTAL attest to the confidence of businessmen in the outlook. 
30 + ~ The rise in business has been based, as depicted in the 
\ chart on page 2, both on the sustained growth of major types 
of demand which maintained their upward trend throughout 
the recent readjustment, and on the reversal of other types 
of demand which largely accounted for the 1954 downturn 
but which stabilized or advanced in the fourth quarter. 
Both groups have shown a further upward movement so far 
this year. 

Consumer demand for nondurable goods and services, 
private construction, purchases of goods and services by 
State and local governments and, on balance, by foreign 
countries, are continuing to expand. Demand for durable 
goods, especially consumer durables, is extending the 
recovery which began in the final quarter of 1954. Business 
inventories are reflecting the swing of management policy 
away from liquidation. Federal purchases are still con- 
tracting but at a much slackened rate. 

Construction in January and February was well above the 

i950 i951 1952 1953 1954 1955* same period of 1954, with private residential activity up very 

substantially. In January, new housing starts were at a 

seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1.4 million, close to the 

and substantially increased sales December high and a rate equal to the peak total attained 
in 1950. 
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PERCENT CHANGE, 1954 TO 1955 
s Durable goods orders 








Improvement in the market for durable goods is indicated 
PUBLIC UTILITIES by the flow of new orders to manufacturers. New business 
% placed with manufacturers of durable goods has continued 
the expansion from last summer’s low. New orders for 
transportation equipment, which include sales of motor 
vehicles, accounted for most of the January rise but an 
expansion in machinery orders was significant as evidence of 
the upturn in demand for producers’ durables. New orders 
for electrical and nonelectrical machinery were each one- 
eighth above the monthly average for 1954. New orders for 
metal cutting machine tools, which were depressed most of 
last year, participated in the recent upturn. Thus, some of 
the industries which were still lagging in the fourth quarter 
have started to move ahead. 
‘ Manufacturers’ unfilled orders, not adjusted for seasonal 
variations, expanded by nearly $1 billion during January to 
* ANTICIPATED DATA: 0.8.£.& S.E.C return to the October level. Half of the January increase 
S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 65-16! was in primary and fabricated metals. Unfilled orders for 
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nonelectrical machinery increased for the first time since 
mid-1952, although the gain was small. 
sales, the ratio of unfilled orders to sales in the major durable 
goods industries either showed little change or was reduced 
over the past 3 months. 

Manufacturers’ production and sales reflect this improved 


flow of new business, and industrial employment picked up 
in February. 


Trade active 


Seasonally adjusted total retail sales accordin to pre- 
liminary advance reports were little changed from January 
and less than 2 percent below December’s very large volume. 
Combined sales for January and KY bruary are about rf per- 
cent ahead of those in the corresponding period of 1954. 
Sales were spotty, however. as gains at automotive stores 
were offset by declines at apparel and gen ral mer handise 
outlets. 

Automobiles are leading 
in manufacturing. The number of new passenger cars sold 
in February, notwithstanding the short month, exceeded 
the January total by a sizable marein and almost equaled 
the December volume. Sales of used cars were also large. 
Owing to the high rate of factory shipments, the number of 
new cars in dealers’ stocks has increased but is not large in 
relation to current sales. 
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Gross National Product 


Divergent patterns of major components 
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The active movement of goods and services through retail 
outlets is based principally on the sustained high level of 
personal income. ‘That buyers are also making generous use 
of short- and intermediate-term credit is evidenced by the 
smaller than usual contraction of consumer credit from 
Jecember to January. New extensions of instalment credit 


Because ot higher 
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in January, after seasonal adjustment, exceeded repayments 
by $0.3 billion. Nearly all of the new instalment credij 
was used to purchase automobiles and other consumer goods 


Purchasing power rising 


Personal income is maintaining its strong movement, with 
the January flow, at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
nearly $291 billion, again slightly bettering the highest mont] 
of 1953. Wages and salaries moved up from December and 
other income types, except dividends, were little changed 
for the month. The return of dividend declarations to a 
more normal rate after the spate of extras that gave a tem- 
porary boost to the December figure was responsible for 
slight reduction in the income total. 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural Wage and Salary Disbursements 


d at 


All nonagricultural in- 


dustries 195.8 191.8 195.9 2.0 2 
Commodity produci! g 85. 9 SO. 8 R39 () 5. 9 | 
Distril itive 51. 5 52. 3 D3. 4 1. 6 2 
Servic 24.8 | 25.3 | 26.3 2.0 1 | 
Grove mie 33. 6 30. 4 4. 2 6 2 

{ ) ( ofl 8 


Another factor in the January income change was thy 
movement to a new and higher level of personal contribu- 
tions for social insurance. Contributions of employees and 
self-emploved persons for social insurance are deducted fron 
income disbursements in calculating personal income. Fron 
December through February 
increased by almost one-half billion dollars at an annua 
rate as a result of permanent legislative changes of thr 


Their effect was nearly all felt in January. 


the total of such deductions 


LyVpDes. 


Changes in social insurance contributions 
The 1954 social security amendm: nts ¢ niar ed the area oO 


coverage under the Old Age and Survivors Insuranes progral 


to include as of January 1, 1955, the following groups 


farm operators; virtually all farm empl 
architects, engineers, accountants, and funeral directors 
clergymen; citizens employed abroad by foreign subsidiaries 
yf United States enterprises; industrial homeworkers; an 
additional employees engaged in fishing, private households 
and Federal Government activities. It also permitted, by 
election, OASI coverage by State and local government em- 
ployees already members of a government retirement 
system. 

In addition to this expansion of coverage, a second legis- 
lative change enlarged the taxable earnings base from $3,600 
to $4,200, effective January 1. 

A liberalized benefit scale for annuitants and their de- 
pendents, also a feature of the amendments, became effectiv: 
in September 1954 and lifted the closing quarter’s personal 
income flow to the extent of $0.5 billion at an annual rate 


yvees: self-employ 








ech 1955 


(he reduction in the January personal income total at- 
butable to these amendments—$0.3 billion at an annual 
was restricted solely to employees’ income, since pay- 
nts by the newly covered self-employed are not due until 
56 at the time of filing income tax returns on 1955 income 
| the effect of the higher earnings base on the group also will 
be felt until ne However, beginning in January, 
-employed persons have been paying social security taxes 
ncome at rates increased from last year. The rate in- 
ases Which became effective at the start of 1954—% per- 
nt for employees and employers (to 2 percent each) and 
for the self-employed (to 3 percent)—were im- 
reflected in withholdings from employee 1954 
yme, but did until this year affect payments (on 1954 
ome) by the self-employed. Thus, a further reduction 
roximately $0.1 billion at an annual rate—in the January 
onal income flow may be traced to this factor. 
{nother minor increase in employee contributions for 
al insurance in February resulted from a recent Executive 
order granting civil-service status to approximately 450,000 
Federal Government Effective January 23, 
se employees became members of the Federal civilian 
ement syst which provides for a 6 pereent contribu- 
rate, as compared with the 2 percent rate which was 
ected under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system. 
it rate diffe ntial has the effect of increasing personal 
nt butions by about SO.1 billion a year 


xt year. 


rercent 


ately 


employees. 


Payrolls still moving up 


Wage and sa disbursements at a seasonally adjusted 

ial rate of $199 billion in the opening month of the year 

e more than $1 billion above the December amount 

a e the low point reached last spring there has been a 2 

ent increase in this type of income flow, attributable to 

ts of rising wage and salary rates, a longer 

cweek, and eased employment, with the quantitative 
of the three factors in that order. 

Wage and s: disbursements in the commodity-produc- 

ndustries, which were reduced most from the summer of 


combine d eff 


portance 


153 to the spring of 1954, have shown the smallest subse- 

nt percentage increase although since reaching their low 

t last Sep ber their rate of advance has been quite 

Janua re and salary totals in the distributive 

e, and G nment industry groups were above their 

highs while that for the commodity-producing indus- 
was about 5 percent lower 


Vonagriculture employment recovery 


\ccompanying the revival in economic activity, employ- 
t in nonagricultural industies, after allowance for 
yal variations, has followed an irregularly rising trend 

the low po iched last August. Recent changes in 


plovment ! ndividual industries have not closely 
hed chat n activity in the same industries, however, 
Sse Or! ad ent changes in hours worked and pro- 
By Feb seasonally adjusted employment in non- 
iltural in ries including the armed forces was 200 
isand or 0.4 reent above the 51.5 million average of 
vear’s spring quarter. Government employment, in- 


iding military, was up 1.1 percent during that period, 
hile there was an increase of 0.2 percent in private employ- 
ent. Federal Government civilian employees were 0.5 

ent more numerous in February than last spring but 
Ss increase was more than offset by the 4 percent reduc- 
on in the n itary State and local vrovernment 
mployment in February was 5 percent higher than in the 
pring of 1954—the largest increase for any major groups 


rolls. 
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shown in table 2. Both school and nonschool employment 
participated in the rise. 

The small increase in private nonagricultural employment 
was very largely due to moderate expansion in the distrib- 
utive and service industries (see table 2). In both trade 


Nonagricultural Wages and 
Salaries and Employment 
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segments employment was about 1 percent higher in Feb- 
ruary than last Trade employment, seasonally 
adjusted, has not only recovered earlier losses but has risen 
to a new high as expansion in the number of trade outlets 
the residential building boom and the 


spring 


has accompanied 
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by Murray F. Foss + 


Investment and Sales 


Anticipations in 1955 


] 


JUSINESS currently expects its plant 


quipment out- 
lays this year to aggregate $27 billion, slightly above last 
vear and about $1 billion less than the 1953 record, accord- 
ing to the survey of expectations conducted in February and 
early March by the Office of Business Economies and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Businessmen also 
anticipate a higher dollar volume of sales in 1955, averaging 
about 5 percent above 1954 

Since the movement of capital outlays was slightly dow 

ward through 1954 and the first quarter of 1955, the present 
programs now reported by business indicate an advance from 


the current level during the coming months of this year 

The investment programs of public utilities and commer- 
cial companies, with planned increases of 4 and 7 percent, 
respectively, are mainly responsible for the projected upturn 
in investment in 1955, but a number of major manufacturing 
lines are resuming the uptrend. Furthermore, while manu- 
facturing companies in the aggregate report a total for the 
full year 3 percent less than in 1954, they expect a rise in 
expenditures beginning in the second quarter. Both the 
railroads and mining companies report sizable reductions for 
the year, but other transportation concerns except another 
year of high investment. 

The survey results for major groups are as follows 


Percent Change in New Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 
1954 to 1955 


All industries I 
Manufacturing __-_ 3 
Durable-goods industrie- | 
Nondurable-goods indust: 2 

Mining 8 
Railroads 11 
Transportation, other than rail | 
Public utilities { 
Commercial and other 7 


Examination of the survey results by size of firm indicates 
that very large manufacturers (those with assets over $50 
million) expect little change in capital outlays from 1954 to 
1955. Expenditures by this group as a whole have been 
quite stable since 1953 and have been an important sustain- 
ing influence in overall fixed capital investment. 

Medium-sized firms (with total assets between $5 million 
and $50 million) also expect to maintain 1954 rates of invest- 
ment this year, in contrast to last year when they reduced 
their expenditures. Manufacturers with less than $5 million 
of assets anticipate some decline during 1955, but in general 
the plans of such firms are less certain than those of the 
larger concerns and have a higher degree of flexibility. 





NOTE.—MR. FOSS IS A MEMBER OF THE BUSINESS STRUCTURE DIVI- 
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According to the quarterly information collected in this 
survey, business anticipates that the current quarter will 
represent the low point of the comparatively mild downtrend 
n fixed business investment which has been in progress since 
the third quarter of 1953. Outlays are scheduled at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $26 billion in the first three 
months of this year and are expected to advance to $27% 
billion in the following quarter. This would represent a 5 
percent increase over the average in the first quarter and 
would bring investment back to the rate of the first quarter 
of 1954. 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


Rise scheduled for second quarter 
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On the assumption that this year’s capital spending goal 
of $27 billion is realized there is implicit in the data a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate in the second half also at $27}; 
billion. This pattern suggests that the second quarter gain 
will be maintained later in the year. 


Advances in plant and equipment expenditures from the 
first to second half of this year are expected by producers of 
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ith durable and nondurable goods, and by public utilities, 
and nonrail transportation firms. The commercial and 
ining industries show little change in their spending rates 
ver this period, while only the rails anticipate lower capital 
itlays. 


Recent influences on investment 


With the expected upturn in business fixed investment, 
all major sectors of private demand that moved downward in 
te 1953 will have reversed that movement. There can be 
ttle doubt that the recovery in business sales and earnings 
nce last fall has bolstered business confidence and has had 
salutary effect on this year’s programs. 

In addition to increased earnings, depreciation on the ex- 
panding stock of capital has been a rising source of internal 
funds. It is also quite likely that added investment funds 
have become available to a number of concerns as a result of 
he provisions of the 1954 tax law which permit higher de- 
preciation charges on new facilities in their early years of use. 
{nother favorable factor that may be cited is the relatively 
plentiful supply of investment funds from external sources 
n comparatively favorable terms. Long-term interest 
ates, while moderately higher than 6 months ago, are still 
ow. Terms of equity financing are close to the lowest point 
eached in the postwar period. 

Other factors affecting recent and near-term investment 
rends may be mentioned. While the completion of some 
Korean expansion programs means a lower rate of expendi- 
ture on the federally aided capital outlays, the volume of 
such expansion is still large. On the other hand, replace- 
ment and modernization outlays are being maintained, ac- 
cording to information obtained in the current survey. 
Finally, long-term growth factors are still at work as a result 
of the population increase and its shift to outlying areas. 
hese factors are the major stimuli in the expansion in invest- 
ment in retailing, in communications and in public utilities. 


Quarterly trend reversed 


Actual figures now available for late 1954 indicate that 
total capital expenditures fell from a seasonally adjusted 

annual rate of somewhat under $27 billion in the third quar- 
ter to close to $26 billion in the fourth. Decreases occurred 
mining, railroads and the utilities, while 
pending by the commercial and nonrail transportation 
roups was about unchanged. Another small decline is 
expected in the first three months of this year. 

First quarter 1955 investment was off almost 10 percent 
rom the high point in the third quarter of 1953. Of this 
amount about two-thirds is attributable to the reduced rate 
of investment in manufacturing facilities. In retrospect it 
ay also be noted how quickly the decline moderated; more 
han two-thirds of the total decrease occurred in the first 
alf of this 18-month period. 

The anticipated 5 percent increase in the second quarter is 
idicative of a fairly widespread recovery. A rise is expected 
0 take place in both the durable- and nondurable-goods seg- 
ents of manufacturing, with a somewhat sharper rise in the 
atter. In public utilities, the gas group reports a pickup in 
the spring months as a result of new pipeline construction. 

The commercial group, where the buoyant retail trade pro- 
rrams are predominant, expects the largest relative gain 


manufacturing 


over this period, 


Realization of 1954 programs 


Anticipated investment in 1954 as reported by business in 
our annual survey a year ago was close to the amount actually 
spent, as has been the case in most years since the end of 
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World War II. Actual expenditures declined 5 percent from 
1953 to 1954, as compared with an anticipated reduction of 
4 percent. Viewed on the whole, the forecasting value of 
the initial survey was very good. 

Manufacturing companies in the aggregate reduced their 
capital spending about as much as their estimate—7 per- 
cent—but some other major groups did not spend quite so 
much in 1954 as expected early last year. The railroads 
scheduled a decrease of 28 percent but actually reduced out 
lays by 35 percent. Public utilities planned a decline of 
almost 3 percent but actually cut their expenditures by 7 


Business Capital Outlays 
by Major Industry Categories 
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percent, greater relative deviation occurring in gas than in 
the electric utilities. The mining industry, which was ex- 
pecting a small increase in its fixed investment rate from 
1953, experienced a small decrease. The commercial and 
nonrail transportation industries, on the other hand, both 
slightly exceeded their initial expectations. 

Comparison of actual and anticipated expenditures by 
manufacturing industries in 1954 indicates that most indus 
try groups correctly projected the trend in their capital 
outlays. However, there was a tendency—offsetting in the 
total—for anticipations of durable-goods producers to under- 
estimate both the relative increases and decreases in in- 
vestment, 

Producers of primary metals and nonelectrical machinery, 
for example, reduced their capital outlays more than indi- 
cated by their early 1954 plans, while automobile and other 
transportation companies made larger increases than ex- 
pected. The electrical machinery group experienced a 
decline, in contrast to an earlier anticipation of little change. 
In the nondurable-goods field spending by petroleum, 
rubber and chemical firms fell somewhat short of plans, 
in contrast to the food and beverage, textile and paper 
industries, where plans were exceeded. 
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With respect to SIZ0 oroups, there was a te nde nev tor the 
largest-size group to spend somewhat less than anti ipated 
although, as already noted, actual spending was _ little 


Expenditures by small and medium- 


changed from 1953. 
eeded earirel antic ipations 


sized companies in 1954 ey 
The latter phenomenon has been observed for 
concerns in earlier surveys and is probably a 
of firms in which investment budgeting is not 


° 1 
ticed., 


the smallest 
characteristic 


wide ly prac- 


Manufacturing investment 


According to the present survey, manufacturers expect to 
spend $10% billion for new productiy facilities in 1955. 
This compares with actual outlays of $12 billion and $11 
billion, respectively, in 1953 and 1954. Durable-goods 
producers expect a 4 percent decline in investment from 
1954 to 1955, while nondurable-goods producers anti Ipate 
spending 2 percent less. 

In the durable voods fie] investms nt trends of major 
industries diverge considerably and many reversals of trend 
may be noted. Automobil producers are now reduemg 
outlays after the sharp spurt in their programs in late 
1953 and in 1954. In contrast, industries that declined 
last year—iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and machinery 
except electrical—are expecting increased outlays 1955, 
more in the former industries than in the machinery groups. 
Producers of transportation equipment other than tomo- 


biles are also planning to spend more than las 
In the nondurable roods area the pattern more neal 

resembles last year’s chang 3 with a few in portant excep- 

tions. The petroleum ind the only 

that has continually incre: pital out 

1949, is planning another sm: I] ime rease, Food and beve r- 


ages and textiles expect their expenditures to fall again 


annual ca 


the latter for the fourth successive year. The chemical 
and paper industries expect their investment to be about 
the same as in 1954 while rubber manufacturers foresee a 
small increase in their spendin: Programs of both the 


chemical and rubber industries were cut sizably 


Replacement and expansion 


panies wel requested to 


In this year’s annual survey con 
segregate their total plant and equipm« 
1954 and 1955 between outlays for rey 
ization and those for expansion.' Because of the nature 
of the question and the difficulty of precisely defining these 
categories the data and conclusions presented here should be 
considered very tentative. 

For all manufacturing industries combined, 
and modernization expenditures were just over three-fifths 
and expansion close to two-fifths of total plant and equip- 
ment expenditures in 1954. The great majority of major 
industries indicated that replacement and modernization 
expenditures accounted for between one-half and two-thirds 
of their aggregate outlays. The chemical industry reported 
the lowest proportion of 1954 outlays for replacement and 
the highest for expansion while the opposite was true for 
textiles. 

The survey reveals that from 1954 
as a whole expect to maintain their outlays for replacement 
and reduce their outlays for expansion by about 4 percent. 
This pattern is essentially the same for both the durable- 
goods and the nondurable-goods groups. 


nt expenditures mn 
ent and modern- 


replace ement 


to 1955 manufacturers 


1. Replacement and modernizat 


made primarily to replace worn out, 9 
owned by the firm. Expansion out! id 
to rather than replace the compat 1 


tive and general facilities. Respondent 
question since it was recognized tt 


might not be well defined in a number 
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When more detailed industries are examined, it appears 
that for industries in which increased outlays are anticipated 
from 1954 to 1955, expansion outlays are almost always 
expected to advance, while replacement outlays are being 
either maintained or increased. Industries with anticipated 
decreases in investment in most cases show planned reduc- 
tions in both replacement and expansion expenditures. 


The 1953-54 manufacturing decline 


Although the survey indicates that manufacturing outlays 
in 1955 as a whole will be slightly lower than they were last 
vear, of greater significance is the anticipated recovery in 
manufacturing investment following the first quarter of the 


present year. The manufacturing drop will have lasted two 


Manufacturing Investment Programs 
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full years—on the assumption that the current plans are 
realized—but the reduction has not been of large proportions 
and thus has not exerted a serious deflationary effect. on 
economic activity. The recent reduction may be compared 
with the downturn that occurred in the 1948-50 period, when 
over a comparable 8-quarter span manufacturing investment 
fell approximately one-third, or twice as much as it did 
recently. 

The moderate character of the recent decline may be partly 
explained by the fact that investment cycles of the various 
industries have not coincided in their timing. Thus the 
primary metals industries, which reached their mobilization 
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h 1955 
k in 1952, were a significant contributing factor in the 
ne in durable goods investment from 1953-54. The 


‘t of this drop on aggregate investment was moderated 
considerable extent by the sharp increase last year in 
lays by automobile producers, whose expenditures in the 
1951-53, had undergone comparatively 


bilization years 
eC change 

\s a result of such divergent movements, the net decline 
irable goods investment from the peak in the first quarter 
153 to the indicated trough in the first quarter of this year 
have amounted to 20 percent. This may be compared 
h a one-third decrease in durable manufacturing invest- 
t between the third quarter of 1948 and the fourth 

1949, a period that witnessed a drop in capital 


ter of 
ally every major manufacturing industry. 


ays In virt 


Vonmanufacturing 


Last year nonmanufacturing investment fell by less than 
ercent from the previous year, as a rise by the commercial 
oup partially offset the sharp drop in railroad expenditures 
the much smaller relative declines in utilities, mining 
other transportation. This year’s survey reveals a 
in nonmanufacturing, sizable gains in 


Imption of the rise 
augmented by a slight 


11 industries being 
ims of utilities. 


commerce 
ease in the DI 
Utilities expect rise 


es expect to spend $4.4 billion for new 
in 1955, a 4 percent increase from last 


lhe public itil 


nt and equipment 

F Expendit lres 10! the group are anticipated to show a 
sing trend thro hout 1955, attributable to higher invest- 
nt in natural transmission lines. The electric com- 


es expect litt cha 1954. 


1950 the utilities have made net additions 
hr. to their capacity, a rise of almost 50 


nge from 


Since the end of 
25 million kw 


cent. Accord to trade reports, outlays for electric 
erating facilit in 1955 are expected to decline for the 
cond successive year, while higher outlays are being 


mission and distribution facilities. Out- 


eduled for tra 
though rising, are still lower 


s for distribution 
n they were in 1949. 


facilities, 


Railroads plan further cuts 


During the ng year a further reduction of about 11 
rcent is being planned by the railroads. This will bring 

expenditures to about $%4 billion, well below spending 
tes in other postwar years. The drop is smaller than that 
om 1953 to 1954, when outlays were reduced by almost 
e-half billion Over that period installations of 
esel locomotives were reduced almost one-half while freight 
declined even more relatively. For the 
1950 more freight car capacity was retired 
Outlays for passenger cars were main- 
ires for roadways and structures declined 


com 
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adolars. 


installations 
st time since 
in purchased 
ned but expr nd 
e-fifth 


Commercial strong 


The most buovant area of investment in the coming year 
in the commercial field, where trade firms particularly 
nd communications companies to a lesser extent are plan- 
The boom in invest- 


increases over 1954 spending.* 


Office of Business 
tail firms not registered with th 


e Securi 
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ment by the former group reflects the high rate of activity 
by food, general merchandise, apparel and drug firms in 
well as their 


‘ 


opening stores in new shopping centers, as 
extensive modernization programs for stores in established 
communities. All size groups expect an increased rate of 
expansion in 1955. The very largest organizations antici- 
pate a somewhat smaller relative rise than do the smaller 
the sustained hig! level 


sIze groups probably because ol 


of their investment in recent vears 
Sales Anticipations 
The 1955 sales anticipations colleeted 10 this survey indi- 


range of industries are 
Advances are 


cate that businessmen over a wide 
looking forward to higher sales this year. 
being projected in manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, 
and gas and electric utilities. The largest relative increase 
among the major industrial groups is the 8 percent rise 
expected by the public utilities 


Table 1.—Manufacturers’ Sales Expectations, 1955, by Industry ! 


Totai 4 
Durable goods industries 5 
Primary iron and steel] g 
Primary nonferrous metal 12 
Kleetrical machinery j 
Machinery except electrical 1 
Transportaion equipment includi motor vehicles 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products 5 
Other durable goods 2 5 
Nondurable goods industries 4 
Food and beverages i 
Textile-mill products 6 
Paper and allied products { 
Chemicals and allied products 7 
Petroleum and coal products 2 

H 


Other nondurables 


l rt nticiy I were r¢ Febr 1 

2. Includes fabricated metals, | b ts, 0 

3. Includes rubber, tobac , a] " 

Source: U.S. D ( O d 
Excha Con 


All major manufacturing industries are projecting sales 
increases during the coming year The durable-goods group 
foresees a rise of 5 percent, and nondurables, an advance of 
t percent over 1954. When the current rates of sales are 
compared with these sales projections, the implications for 
the remainder of this year are for the maintenance of durable- 
goods sales at the improved rate reached in the fourth quarter 
of 1954, and for a further increase in the case of nondurables. 

The primary metals industries, which declined most last 
year in the durable-goods field, expect the largest relative 
gain this year—10 percent, with the expectations of non- 
ferrous metals producers somewhat higher than those of steel 
companies. Machinery companies expect a somewhat 
smaller advance than the durable-goods average, 
reflecting the fact that for industry generally investment out- 
lays this year are expected to be only slightly above 1954 

In nondurables projected sales increases fall within a com- 
paratively narrow range. Somewhat larger-than-average 
increases are expected by the chemicals and textiles industries 
while the petroleum and rubber industries anticipate less- 
See table 


possibly 


than-average gains. 
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small drop, while paper companies exceeded sales projections 
slightly. 
A comparison of last year’s plans and results points to 


Projected vs. realized sales in 1954 


SSCS Rena tacos} 








ae ya “a? sf ’ § rs Iss S yr Q5 AS ePTV( T ) , , . pn ° - “ae e 
Manufacturers’ sales apprai = for a 4 as Te] S as os significant correlation between actual and anticipated invest- 
: aw « vO . Oo were 1 _e ca _AoroTer’s actus a 5 : . 
i por fgg The t tt vere quit : net hi ra ‘_ : “ ” ' - ment and sales. Iron and steel, nonferrous metals, electrical] 
a ¢ 1g » 7a ras , . Te s ) 5 | 7 , ° »¢ : . . R 
« sales. 1e tre on ae COR reey Sewers ee Tee ree oo and other machinery, chemicals, petroleum and rubber had 
71 percent from 1953 was somewhat larger than the 3 percent either larger sales declines or smaller sales increases thar 
if forecast. ; expected, and also invested less than anticipated. Similar, 
In durable-goods manufacturing, shipments decreased 11 the industries with higher than projected sales, such as ston 
% percent over the year as against a projected 8 percent, while and paper, invested more than planned. This suggests that 
i in nondurable goods the respective changes were rises of | deviations from sales expectations last year caused many 
7) - 9 is . ’ ‘ " Rr : . 4 . . ° . . . . . 
ie percent and o percent Ac tual sali s fe 1] som what short ol industries to adjust their investment programs in the Same 
ts projections in most hard-goods lines—the stone, clay and direction 
ly : . y ; : : , : rr i ‘ ; , 
ly glass industry proving the only exception, with a small] in- The major exception was the transportation equipment 
Me crease instead of a decrease. 1] here were large deviations in industry, where investment considerably exceeded plans even 
ir the steel and nonferrous metals industries though sales tell a little short of expectations. Here the 
In nondurables, discrepancies between actual and antici- major factor was the large-scale model changes in the auto- 
H pated sales were less pronounced than in durables. Sales in mobile industry. This change in product has had a very 
i the food and beverages and chemicals industries came close considerable favorable effect upon the market for cars, as 
to realization. Textile sales fell somewhat more and petro- has been pointed out in recent issues of our monthly business 
Bi leum sales rose somewhat less than antic ipated. Sales of the analyses It is a good example of the effects upon the genera! 
7 rubber industry were off sharply from their projection of a business situation of autonomous management decisions. 
' 
ie Table 2.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. Business,! 1952-55 
a: 
f Millions of dollars 
bi = 
+ ) 154 ) 
; , 
j J \ | 0 Jan Apr J J Apr 
a Mar J Se] Le Marcel Ji Se] \J Ju 
H a 
{ ‘ Manufacturing 11, 632 11, 908 11, 038 10, 704 2, 668 3, 098 2, 858 3, 284 2, 569 2, 859 2, 645 2, 965 2, 488 2, 663 
ie Durable goods industries 5, 614 5, 648 5, 091 4,879 1, 290 1, 437 1, 338 1, 582 1, 201 1, 309 1, 207 1, 373 1, 155 1,179 
4 Primary iron and steel SOS 207 533 29] HK) 190 200 169 ) g 
: Primary nonferrous metal 278 102 109 gy 103 fig iY ] 2 
4 Electrical machinery and equipment s { 439 13 87 118 1l¢ } 8) 110 ) 
‘ Machinery except electrical 9 ! i 8 213 189 212 160 171 ‘ N 
i Motor vehicles and equipment s ) 
Transportation equipment ex¢ , : aoe i . a1 102 . 
hicles 
Stone, clay, and glass product 1 f 410 77 SS 86 9 78 SS si } 10* 
Other durable goods 239 f l 32 281 320 288 269 2 208 242 
Nondurable goods industries 6, 018 6, 260 5, 948 5, 826 1,378 1, 661 1,520 1,701 1, 368 1, 550 1, 438 1,592 1, 333 1, 484 
Food and beverages 812 f 66 OF 24 188 ISS 197 204 s4 “( 
: Textile mill products 134 s "y 100 104 “4 ”) : 8 5 8 
" Paper and allied product { { { 82 1s 110 8 104 117 2 
t) Chemicals and allied product st 128 ) 0 8 14 s Ov 292 252 2 2 
' Petroleum and coal products . 684 671 7 0) ui 68 77 624 
t Rubber products 14 38 44 2 2 t 
r Other nondurable goods 4 4( & OR g ) F g 04 
h. 
i J Mining 985 986 975 898 219 228 258 281 219 261 251 244 233 222 
r Railroad 1, 39¢ 1,311 854 763 312 359 299 341 250 245 179 180 214 202 
Transportation, other than rail 1, 500 1, 565 1,512 1, 495 361 392 109 102 384 375 374 379 69 
7 Public utilities 3, 887 1,552 4,219 1, 384 926 1, i59 1, 221 1, 247 929 1,121 1, 060 1, 109 947 1, 158 
i Communications 1,53 1, 690 1,7] 8,819 1, 853 2, 038 2, 039 2, 070 1, 916 2,071 2, 133 2,110 2, 046 2, 
. Commercial and other ' een aoe 5, 55 6, 310 6,513 | 
4 Pe icthinévaiautdbutaonnennntercainaied 26, 49 6, 827 27, O€ 6, 339 7,274 7, 084 7, 625 6, 266 6, 932 6, 640 6, 988 6, 296 6, 988 
i Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
‘ Bi 7 f 
i | 
Manufacturing -_-_...-- ’ y l { s 11. 62 0 0. 98 . { 10 
Durable xO) ) { 10) s 4 5 { 
q Nondurable 6.19 6.2 6. 33 6. 30 6. 22 5. 00 j ) 2 
} Mining “4 i] 1. 03 1.0 04 1.04 00 
i Railroad 34 1. 34 1. 30 or 1.04 91 x) . 8 
© Transportation, other than rail 1.47 l.¢ 2 1. 57 1. 44 
4 Publie utilitic 4.40 { 4.8] 1. 48 ' 4.37 4.12 i 4 
Pf Commercial and other 770 7.92 8 08 5 28 ) 8 0 84 8 g 
% 
& Total 27, 84 28. 10 28, 82 28, 53 27. 46 26, 92 26, 84 26, 18 26, 04 27, 43 
x 1. Data exclude expenditures of ag tu f l t irged t ] t ac 4. Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, and pr 
es count. Estimates after 1952 have been ing and publishing 
a 2. Estimates based on anticipated capita py ture report by busi February 5. Annual figures for 1952-54 include trade, service, fir , a u Ant 
and early March 1955. The seasonally adjusted data include tion t i il cor pated data for 1955 and quarterly data for 1953 and 1954 also include commu itions 
. rection, an adjustment, when necessary, for tematic tender in anticipat lata 
a 3. Includes fabricated metal product ul r products, furniture and fixt nstru Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securitie 
4 ments, ordnance, and miscellaneous ma! tur Exchange Commission 
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The United States 
Balance of Payments in 1954. 


| HE principal recent influence upon the exchange of goods 
and services between the United States and foreign countries 
has been the continued rise in industrial production abroad, 
particularly in Western Europe. High domestic demand 
vhich in some cases approached the available capacity in 
these countries stimulated their imports while preventing 
ports from rising proportionally. The resulting changes in 
the international accounts led to reductions in the rate of 
gold and foreign exchange reserves, and in 
1955, even to some declines in reserve 
dings. The credit restrictions adopted by the United 
Kingdom at the end of February were a result of these 
velopments and were intended to correct them. 
In contrast, the domestic business activity during the last 
urter of 1954 was in the early stage of the current rise and 
ittlenecks to the expansion of production had not developed. 
ese differences in the relative supply situations here and 
road contributed to the fact that the United States balance 
payments up to the end of the year was little affected by 


change in domestic business. 


Exports rise sharply—Imports lag 
\lthough domestic demands in the United States have 
sen substantially, it has been possible for our exports to 
rease also. More than half of the $600 million rise in 
onmilitary exports in the fourth quarter may be attributed 
other than seasonal factors. A substantial part of the 
port rise consisted of foodstuffs and agricultural raw ma- 
als, but there was also a considerable increase in industrial 
steel, fuels and chemicals for which the 


“ls including 
to compete with the rising domestic 


ort demand had 
and 
The $120 million rise in merchandise import values 
ym the third to the fourth quarter was due mainly to larger 
ports of coffee, fuel oil, newsprint, whiskey, and tobacco. 
a large extent this rise was seasonal. The value of coffee 
a decline in average unit values from 
third quarter to 64 cents In the 


orts was affected by 
cents per pound in the 
rth. 
mports of the major raw materials such as wool and most 
the metals declined. Rubber imports also fell in volume, 
her prices rose slightly in value. 
or many of these raw materials such as rubber and copper 
rise in foreign demand has led price rises which en- 
raged the expansion of domestic production and, in the 
of wool, tl eater use of synthetics and domestic sup- 
s. In addition, inventories of some materials were drawn 
wn thus postponing the effects of rising domestic demands 
on imports. 
he United States export balance on goods and services, 
luding military end-items exported under grant-aid 
rams, rose to more than $900 million, the highest amount 


because oT hig 


the fourth quarter since 1951. At that earlier time 
rE.—MR. LI ER IS A MEMBER OF THE BALANCE OF PAY- 
‘TS DIVISION, ¢ CE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 


05) 


exports were stimulated by the high foreign incomes following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, while United States 
imports were held down by the liquidation of inventories 
accumulated earlier in that year. The high export balance 
during the fourth quarter of 1954 was made possible mainly 
by increased grants and private capital outflows. 


More grants of surplus farm products 


The rise in nonmilitary grants in 1954 consisted largely of 
emergency food relief grants, donations of agricultural sur plus 
goods distributed abroad through private relief organiza- 
tions. There was also a large cash payment to Vietnam 
for relief and resettlement of refugees. 

Payments to France for military expenses in Southeast 
Asia dropped from $136 million in the third quarter to $89 
million in the fourth but dollar payments to assist the United 
Kingdom in the production of military aircraft rose during 
the same period from $6 million to $26 million. 


Commercial credits expand 


according to preliminary 


The outflow of private capital! 
final quarter of 


estimates—expanded substantially in the 


1954, largely because of higher medium term bank loans to 
Latin America. Portfolio investments were also increased 


Australian bonds of which about 
three-fourths was purchased by United States investors 
Proceeds of a Belgian bond issue were transferred after the 
close of the year and are, therefore, not included in the 
fourth quarter figures. These issues were the first foreign 
bonds, except for those sold by Canada and the International 
Bank, to be publicly offered in the United States since 1947. 

The revival in the market for such securities indicates the 
rising confidence in the economic and monetary stability ol 
the borrowing countries and the general area with which 
they are economically connected. The bank loans to 
Latin America, however, were very largely secured by gold 
and United States Government securities and reflect rather 
a weakness in the balance of payments of the debtors due 
to high import demands and marketing difficulties for their 
main export commodities. 

Equally divergent factors 
tinued large outflow of short-term 
capital flow went to such relatively strong countries, as 
Germany, Venezuela, Mexico and the United Kingdom, and 
in part it includes increased claims against countries which 
were affected by the decline in coffee prices. 


by a $25 million issue of 


accounted also for the con- 
capital. In part, the 


Foreign debts offset rise in dollar assets 


Some of the rise in United States assets abroad can be 
attributed to the increased usefulness of foreign currencies 
for international payments and higher yields on short- 
term funds held abroad. large part of the credits, par- 
ticularly to some of the Latin American countries, should 
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be considered a substitution for drawings by foreign coun- 
triés on iheir reserves, however Although foreign cold and 
dollar assets rose during the fourth quarter of 1954 through 
transactions with the United States by nearly $400 million, 
about the same amount as during the last quarter of 1953, 
the increase after allowing for the emergency credits was 
considerably less. 


The Year 1954 


For the vear 1954 as aw hole, foreign receipts from United 
States imports of eoods and services. Government grants (ex- 
cluding those of military end items) and capital, and private 
United States capital and donations amounted to about 
$19.4 billion. Of this amount $17.6 billion was spent on 

7 I 


‘ 
woods and services here and illion was added to foreign 


Ss] 


f 


reserves or other dollar assets 


Lit 
Exports of goods and services, total | 43 
2 Military transfers under grants,' total {. 28] 1 
; Suppl 
1 Services, includir 
Other goods and services, total 4 
f erchnand wijusts 
7 rransport 
& Travel 
Miscellaneous ser 
{ Priva 
10 (y I 
1] Military tr 
Income or 
12 Priva 
] Crover t 


| vik 
, Ty 
Ir ( 
s Pr 
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1) M 
Inecor I 
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2 Balance on goods and services 
24 Unilateral transfers, net {to foreign countries total 5 1 —1. 356 
2 Private remittance 
CGrovernment 

2% M r 

27 Other 

28 Pe I 
20 United States capital, net |outflow of funds , total 1 

10) Private, net, total 1, 54 
I Direct invest! 
Portfol 
Short-term 

4 Government, net, total 108 
5 Long-term cay l 

i Repayment 

7 Short-term (1 

is ©6- Foreign capital, net [outflow of funds . total 1, 106 1, 438 
+) Direct and long-term port t 

Crovernment securitic 

10) Transactions in U. 8. G 

+] Short-term liabilities t I I 

2 Other short-term liat 

13 | Gold sales [purchases 1.1 998 
44 Foreign capital and gold, total 2,269| 1,736 


45 Transfer of funds betweer 
] and errors and on 


>» Preliminary r Re 
1. Includes loans and returt 
Note.— Data for previou 
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Government expenditures sustain exports 


Of the total foreign receipts, about $5.3 billion represented 
foreign expenditures by the United States Government 
(including purchases for the strategic stockpile _ and about 
$700 million consisted of short and medium term commercial] 
credits. These data indicate the extent to which the high 
value of exports W hich was reached during the year, depended 
upon the dollar outflow from these sources. 


Net payments to Europe decline 


Transactions with Western Europe through the exchang 
of goods and services, Government grants and loans, and 
private United States capital movements and remittances 
resulted in an excess of payments by the United States over 
receipts of about $1.2 billion in 1954 as compared with about 
$1.65 billion in 1953. Transactions with the United Kingdom 
and the other sterling area countries in Kurope accounted for 


Table 1.—Balance of Payments of the United States, 


r 
I 
l I I II I] 
5, 691 i, 8 5,420 7,748 7,240 1,687 1,946 1,618 1,989 688 707 143 198 168 198 
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et payments by the United States of about $440 million in 1954 they comprised perhaps less than one-third of our 

953 and of $315 million in 1954. The balance with the exports to that area. This corresponds approximately to 
continental European countries changed from net payments the prewar pattern of trade which was temporarily changed 

: about $1.2 billion in 1953 to net payments of about $900 during the immediate postwar reconstruction period 

f lion in 195 The latter change can be attribute an os . 

7 n ay } Phi 7 el nang can Dé nage nen oe ~ Che decline in merchandise imports from Kurope was to a 
s45U Muon 1 lI ite otate ‘xports O© goods : ; : : 

r l = ! we 8 ee 2 : Zoo ae large extent due to smaller imports ol semimanufactured 
; vices XCLUCIND ‘anstiers ¢ ary ; - ‘ms i ] rm: : : 
le ee ] ese st ae . fo Une 1s vom ee steel products and other raw materials. This reduction is 

anges 1n e movements rivate dd Obtates capital. : : ~ , 
rh, d | : ” privau a > soar lage attributable to the rise in Kuropean demand as well as the 

r cline nh mel al Ise mports was o »\ i "18e os ot . ‘ : , , : 
hits = : " © unport sas 6 DY & rise in decline in our own. In fact, for many of these commodities, 

LiLté \ "avVel na | *sery ‘eS eC ye ' ures. ; “ 4 . : ; 

wee y, other services expenaiture — including steel, exports to Europe rose, while imports from 

he export 1 to Western Europe, including the United Pur Lailtead 
, oe : surope aecimmed., 
Kingdom, most of which took place during the second half of RS . . 

e year, must part be attributed to the relaxation of lhe $270 million increase in military expenditures was 
Kuropean exchange restrictions made possible by the rise in almost entirely due to increased payments for offshore 
old and dollar reserves Most of the increase consisted, procurement of military equipment for retranstet under 

however, of raw materials and foodstuffs other than grains, military grant-aid programs 

reflection of t rising industrial production and incomes Omitting transfers of military end-items, grants and loans 

exports of finished manufactures were less affected. In dropped by nearly $200 million, although cash assistance to 

tes, by Area 1953 Annual and 1954 Annual and by Quarters 
I 
I om) Wir) 1 ’ 11 I 
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Source: U. 8S. Depart t of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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France and the United Kingdom to meet military expendi- 
tures rose to about $360 million 


Net dollar flow to Europe concentrated 


The rise in direct military expenditures and the growing 
emphasis in grants to assist in meeting defense expenditures 
concentrated United States Government expenditures in 
Europe in relatively few countries. Although these coun- 
tries were thus able to purchase here more than they sold, 
United States Government expenditures there were far 
greater than their trade deficit. Government payments to 
Germany exceeded the German merchandise trade deficit 
with the United States by about $80 million; for France the 
corresponding figure was about $600 million and for the 
United Kingdom about $130 million. Private services 
transactions and remittances further increased net payments 
by the United States. 

The net dollar flow to Europe thus entered the area mostly 
by way of France and was distributed among the other 
European countries through settlements of the French 
deficits through the facilities of the European Payments 
Union. . After the middle of 1954 French transactions with 
EPU countries were nearly in balance, so that with the 
exception of special settlements of previously accumulated 
debts the indirect dollar flow to other European countries 
was substantially reduced 


Dollar flow interrupted 


The limitations on greater purchases of American manufac 
tures by Europe and the size and direction of United States 
Government expenditures in that area contributed to thi 
continued excess of United States payments to Europe ove 
Kuropean expenditures in the United States. In 1954 this 
excess amounted to about $1.2 billion, all of which was added 
to European reserves. Total European dollar assets, in- 
cluding long-term investments in the United States increased 
by about $250 million more, and nearly $200 million were 
used by European countries to reduce their obligations to the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
For the year as a whole, net dollar payments by Europe to 
third areas, particularly Canada and the independent sterling 
area, were thus more than offset by net receipts from third 
areas, mainly the dependencies and various Far Eastern 
countries. 

The rise in European gold and doliar assets has greatly 
contributed to the financial strength of most of the European 
countries and facilitated the simultaneous rist 


produc fion 


and relaxation of controls on interna ral insactions in 
that area during the year 

Rising European imports reduced the rate of net receipt 
from areas other than the United States during the second 


half of the year below those during the first half of 1954 o1 
the second half of 1953, but did not result 
from Europe to other areas 

A net dollar flow from Europe to other areas, and fro! 


ina net dollar flow 


there back to the United States as payment for United States 
exports (mostly of manufactured goods, and services) would 
require a considerable change in the traditional pattern of 


world trade and investments. Even before the war net dol 
lar receipts by Europe from the Gependanents, the Far East 
and some of the Latin American countries were more or less 
offset by net payments to Canada and oth r parts of Latin 
America, while United States transactions with Europe were 
approximately in balance. 


In appraising the desirability of such basic changes in the 


world payments pattern, if must be conside red that some of 


the payments to Europe are temporary, particularly off-shore 
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procurement under military grant aid programs and direct 
assistance to meet military expenditures which together 
amounted to more than $900 million in 1954. The additions 
of these dollar payments to European reserves, therefore, 
appear to have aided world trade by avoiding temporary 
disturbances. 


Latin America 

Transactions with Latin America with respect to goods 
services, unilateral transfers, and direct investments resulted 
in net receipts by the United States of nearly $400 million in 
1954 as compared with net payments by the United States 
of $50 million in 1953. About two-thirds of the change was 
due to higher purchases by Latin American countries in the 
United States and one-third to reduced purchases by the 
United States. The deficit was met mainly by long and short 
term United States loans which increased from $90 million 
in 1953 to $420 million in 1954. 

Largely as a result of continued net dollar receipts from 
other sources, including the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank, gold and dollar holdings of 
Latin American countries rose further in 1954, but at a 
considerably slower rate than during the previous year. 

United States exports to Latin America rose sharply in 
the first balf of the year in response to higher incomes 
resulting from higher coffee prices and did not drop during 
the second half ot the year, although incomes from coffee 
sales was greatly reduced. Consequently, the reserves of 
these countries were under pressure during the latter part of 


the veat 


Canada 


Transactions with Canada in 1954 resulted in a reduced 
export balance on goods and services as compared with the 
previous vear. As other transactions with the United States 
and net dollar receipts from third countries were relatively 
stable, Canadian holdings of United States dollars increased, 
particularly toward the end of the year. Increased holdings 
of United States dollars held down the appreciation of the 
Canadian currency which was causing difficulties for Canad- 
ian industry both in the domestic and export markets. In 
order to slow down the inflow of United States capital to 
Canada, and lower the exchange rate, thus stimulating 
domestic production, the Canadian discount rate was reduced 
to 1% percent in February of this year, the same rate as in 
the United States. The reduc tion of the Canadian interest 
rate will reduce Canadian borrowing in the United States 
but is less likely to impede the outflow of direct investment 
capital 


{sia 


The United States export surplus on goods and services 
with the independent countries of Asia and Africa increased 
from 1953 to 1954 by about $340 million, because of reduc- 
tions in both raw material imports and military expenditures 
in the Far East. Interarea transfers indicate, however, that 
the loss in income by these countries from merchandise trade 
with the United States was in part compensated by smaller 
net payments, probably resulting from increased exports, to 
other areas. Liquidations of reserves by Japan during thé 
first half of the year were changed to accumulations during 
the second half mainly as a result of monetary policies which 
reduced imports and greatly stimulated exports. 


United States transactions with the independent sterling 


area countries resulted in a $90 million rise from 1953 to 
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of 1954 is not likely to be sustair Adjustments in Latin 
America and controls on excess yusiness expansion in thi 
United Kingdom would tend to duce markets for American 
coods. At the same time expanding demands in thi ul \ 
may also for some commodit tighten the supply situation, 
and, in fact, restrictions have alre: 


ly been placed pon 
export of copper and scrap 


net re 
an equiva 


154 in 


t hy 


ceipts by the United States which had to be 
lent change from net accumulations to net 
uctions of the area’s dollar holdings. To meet the deficit 
1 the United St the area as a whole had to depend 
yon dollar re from other countries, mostly the sterling 
transfers, however, remained about 
the prec ding year. 
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high in 1954 during 


On the other hand, a relaxation of suppl ! 
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Table 2.—Balance of Payments of the United States with the Sterling Area 1953 Annual and 1954 Annual and by Quarters 
Eur 
Ye I I] l\ Ye | I] Ii] I\ Ye I 
I Exports of goods and service, total 2,550) 2,775 45 694 660 8761,212 1,376 256 305 313. 502 370 39 79 l Of 11¢ 968 1, 00F 210 287 251 258 
Military transfers under grants, total ] 
: . : . ' nss | r r I r 
, | 
Other goods and services, total 2,550| 2,775 545 694 660 §8761,212 1,376 256 305 313 502 370 393 79 «OI of 11¢ 968 1, 00 210 237 251 258 
| M ] 
HO 1, 740 551 453 41 f S 14s a 2 22 228 } H x 
Ir 22 22 51 60 s . 2 } S 7 f ~ 
. I'r ) 7 12 12 7 8 t t ” 9 
299 ) 7 74 7é 2 332 44 f f ‘ l 2 - % 9 
{ tar 
27 2 t f y. l ; 
Af 27 1¢ ‘ j : 
r ( 4 f { s } fi 22 2 i v4 f 
‘ : 04 0 ) 9 ) P ” 
Imports of goods and services, total 2,675 2,634 602 735 668 6291,346 1,434 316 397 877 444. +658 593 143 166 131 l 671 607 143 172 160 132 
I 70 1, 52 S 42 67 l 2 7 4 { ) ) 
ir I 2s 0 ; f { 7 $s 
| 21 0 2 UY } 2 f 2 { : ot 
~ 190 47 1s 44 190 4 8 19 4¢ 
' 29 23 f ( 7 9 2 9 ‘ { ; 
M 278 404 87 113 0 l 21 28 73 93 83 { 2 { ) l 
] 
I { l 10) } 148 f ) ~ j 
( ; 4 2 2 { 2 y. 
Balance on goods and services 125 141 57 41 -—8 247 134 58 60 92 64 158 —288 200 64 64 4 7\ 297 399 67 115 91 126 
Unilateral transfers, net {to foreign coun- 
tries , total 513 293 73 60 70 90 138 210 5 10 {8 66 18 17 5 { { { 157 66 12 16 18 20 
Pr te ‘ i =f ) 29 20 20 17 f 4 ‘ 20 { 
( 
\ n I I nss nss n I nss nss I I ns r r ' r 
( 417 204 2 f 4s 6s 28 14 23 3 $ 8 7 
United States capital, net [outflow of 
funds , total 33 153 32 51 68 66 33 ~47 14 34 $5 2 79 l¢ 2 1 7 10 13 90 14 16 2 —34 
Private, net, total —30 99 34 1s 64 121 6 133 38| —38 15 8S 7 7 2 I { 6 47 59 6 11 15 —27 
lirect tt —53 7 f 30) 10 ll —15 7 3 7 39 72 | 8 . 44 0 0 
Port 79 i P 2 26, —19 7 4 13 Y 1] ] 0 ] 7 ) 2 7 f 14 
5 l ) th) 60 72 \4) —122 18 32 —f 4 9 { | - 2 
$ Government, net, total 3 16 2 3 { 55 39 86 6 4 10 66 8 9 2 3 { 34 31 8 5 16 26-7 
ng-tern pital outflow t —f —56 10| —16 16 4 7 —7 10 l 4 4 ; ) -4 
Ret 60 63 2 l 3 7 5 56 l 3 l l 2 4 l l 
Short-term (net —§ 39 f 12 9 | Je 37 6) 9 11) —1) ( (*) ) 2} (*) l l 
8 | Foreign capital, net [outflow of funds (—)], 
total 39 —8 107 203 —150 —168 11 24, 126 206 —121\—187; —3 —2) -—2 1} -—1; 53) -—30| —17| —3;| —30| 20 
Direct and r term portf nvest | 
t t t U. 8. Government | | j 
7 138 22 37 39 40) 7¢ 131 21 35 7 8) =] ¢ 1 l 2 2) (*) | I l| @&) | @& 
4 l'ra U. 8. Government | 
3 —14 18; —11 = —If } —14 8; —11 —If wo} (9) (*) ) (*) (*) ) 
4 SI ri foreign banks 
1 off --| 08 74 15 —193 l 22 4 78 1Y 163 151 3 —4 —3 2 . —] 61 —2)| —B *) —30 21 
42 Other shor —] 58 2| —18 9) —f —52 ») —13' 10 gs} - —4 —2} -8| -2 1 -1 
43 | Gold sales [purchases 482 50, (*) 50 (7) 480 50 50 (7 *) } (*) (4) | (4) (*) —1) (*) ( *) (*) 
44 Foreign capital and gold, total 521 42 107, 253 —150 —168 469 74, 126 256 —121 —187 2 2 | —! 52 30 17 3 30 20 
4 Transfer of foreign areas 
[receipts | d errors 
and 150 263; —9'—101 296 77, —30 241 44, —-90 268 4117 385 35 69 69 4 2; — 205 213 24 sO) 17; —82 
r Revised > Pr ry nss Not shown separately. z Less than $500,000 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of B Economics 
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U. S. Families and their Purchasing Power in 1953 
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Income Distribution 


in the United States, 1950-53 


[Ne ‘OME of American fami- 


number of family units from 
50% million to almost 51 mil- 





es was $272 billion in 1954, 
} slightly more than the ag- 
vate for 1953. Its stabil- 
reflected the various 
orces, reviewed in previous 
ssues of the Survey, that 
supported the flow of per- 
ynal income during the re- 
nt business readjustment. 
Because of the reduction in 
Federal individual income 
ix rates, income after Fed- 


65 cents.) 
mates for 1951 and 1953. 
at the end of the article. 





This article brings up-to-date the size distributions of family 
income that were initiated by the Office of Business Economics 
in a supplement to the Survey of Current Business, “Income 
Distribution in the United States, by Size, 1944-50.” (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1953, price 
It presents revised estimates for 1950 and new esti- 

Their derivation is described briefly 
For a detailed discussion of definitions tax 
and sources and methods, and also for back-year data, the reader 
is referred to the Income Distribution supplement. 


lion. Before-tax average in- 
come was $5,330 in 1954, 
differing little from 1953. 

Taking into account the 
moderate rise shown by avail- 
able price indexes for con- 
sumer goods and services, it 
appears that the real after- 
income of the average 
American family was about 
the same in the 2 years. 

The real purchasing power 








eral tax liability increased by 
84 billion over 1953, reaching 
i total of $245% billion. a ; 

This represented an average after-tax family income of 
84.820 in 1954. The term family is used to include un- 
ttached individuals as well as multiperson families in this 
rticle, except where it is necessary to distinguish these two 
sroups. The relative increase over 1953 In average Income 
vas smaller than that in total income because of a rise in the 


of the average American fam- 
ily increased steadily over 
most of the postwar period through 1953. As compared with 
1929, which provides a convenient prewar benchmark, the 
increase in average real income after Federal income taxes 
On a per capita basis, the increase 


was roughly 30 percent. 
since the size of the family 


was higher—about 40 percent 
was larger 25 years ago than at the present time. 


Income Distribution in 1953 


The frontispiece and table 1 show the 1953 distribution of 
(merican families and of their total income by broad family 
ncome brackets. These figures are preliminary. ‘The last 
omprehensive source material regarding the size distribution 

income refers to 1951 and only sample data are available 
or 1953. Similarly, the estimates of tax liability are tenta- 
ve. They are extrapolated from 1951 tax return informa- 
on on the basis of changes in statutory tax rates and 
estimates of total tax liability derived from tax collections. 


1954. distribution similar 


Although these estimates apply specifically to 1953, the) 
an be taken as representative also of the broad structure 

the consumer market in 1954. This is suggested by the 
similarity of the income figures for the 2 years, both on an 
aggregate and average basis, and by the stability in the 
relative distribution of income throughout the postwar period, 
which is one of the major findings of this report. However, 
the impact of the Federal income tax was somewhat smaller in 
954 than in 1953 because of reductions averaging about 10 
NOTE.—SELMA F. GOLDSMITH IS A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
OME DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 


percent in statutory tax rates and because of revisions intro- 
duced in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The bars in the bottom section of the chart show the num- 
ber of families in each income range. The concentration of 
families is heaviest in the middle income ranges, although a 
considerable number are to be found also in the lower income 
groups. 

The largest number of families are in the $3,000 to $4,000 
bracket. The $4,000 to $5,000 range included the average 
(median) family income, estimated at $4,410 in 1953; half 
of the families had incomes below and half incomes above 
this amount. The income range between $5,000 and $6,000 
included the average (mean 

Each of these three groups contained about 7 million 
Thus, 21 million, or over 40 percent of the Nation’s 
$3.000 to 


income of $5,370. 


families. 
50% million consumer units had incomes from 
$6 000. Almost 30 percent had incomes of 86.000 or more, 
and about the same proportion received incomes of less than 
$3,000. Certain factors that should be taken into account 
in evaluating the position of low income groups, such as the 
preponderance of unattached individuals, will be reviewed 
later. 

As can be seen from the top panel of the chart, the dis- 
tribution of income was pitched higher on the income scale 
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than the distribution of families. The largest 
income per $1,000 range was received by the group with 
incomes between $5,000 and $6,000, and ibstantial pro- 


portion of the income total accrued to the middle income 
brackets adjacent to this group. The chart shows concen 
tration of incomes also in the upper income ranges; these, of 
course, accounted for a much larger proportion of the total 
consumer market in terms of incomes than in terms of the 
number of families. 
Impact of income tar 

Because of taxation, tl listribution of purchasing power 
differed from the distribution of before-tax incomes. In thi 
report allowance has been made for the pact of the Federal 
individual income tax, which was the most important facto 
in this connection. 

In 1953, total piecooie | individual income tax liability was 
about $30 billion, or 11 percent of before-tax income. Capital 
gains taxes are eked from this total because thi rains 


themselves are not part of personal income. A larger than 
proportionate share of the income tax was paid by the high 
income groups. For instance, families in the $15,000 and 
over income bracket received approximately 15 percent of 
before-tax income but accounted for about 35 percent of total 
Federal income tax liability. Effective Federal income tax 
rates (tax liability expressed S a percent of total before-tax 
income) increased from a negligible the low 
brackets to 25 percent in the $15,000 Lae over 


proport ion il 


gTOUup. 


In the interpretation of these rates several points should 
be kept in mind. In the first place, the $15,000 and over 
group, which is not broken down further for 1953 because of 
lack of adequate information, represents the combination of 
income brackets for which the incidence of the Federal income 
tax is widely different. It is in these brackets that the gradu- 
ation of this tax is most substantial and units high up on the 
scale are subject to tax rates that are much heavier than thi 


Table 1.—Distribution of Families, Family Income, and Federal 
Income Tax Liability, by Family Income Level in 1953 





Familie 
unattached I per 
individual 
Family personal pater 
income (before " 
income taxes i , bans , 
Number Per - SRN fe attr Bik sinters : 
(millions - ; cares A Mohatits 
Under $1,000 29 6 14 1 50) 0 0 
$1,000- $1,999 5.4 11 8.2 3 1, 520 3.0 l 
$2,000- $2,999 6 13 f 9 ( 3 
$3,000— $3,999 7.4 ) 10 6.0 5 
$4,000- $4,999 Ye 14 2 12 4, 490 7.0 7 
$5,000- $5,999 : 6.3 12 34 13 5. 47 8. 5 10 
$6,000- $6,999 : 4.5 i) 28. 9 10 6, 47 9. 5 9 
$7,000- $7,999 2 3.2 f 1.2 { 7 10. 0 8 
$8,000- $8,999 2.0 4 17 f 8, 4 10 6 
$9,000- $9,999 1.3 3 f 9 11.0 ) 
$10,000-$1 4,999 2.3 4 27 10 12, 090 12.0 11 
$15,000 and over 1.5 3 42.3 15 28, 310 24.5 35 
Total a 50.5 100 271.5 100 5, 370 11,0 100 
1. Rounded to nearest 44 percent. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, | epartment of Commerce. 
average for the group. In 1951, for instance, families in the 


$50,000 and over group were subject to an effective rate of 
40 percent as compared with a rate of 24 percent for the 
$15,000 and over group as a whole. 

Secondly, personal income is defined to include elements 
that are not taxable, such as certain types of income in kind 
and transfer payments; also for various reasons other forms 
of personal income are not fully reported on income tax re- 
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turns. Thus, the effective 
here are somewhat lower than those derived directly from tax 
return Further, these effective rates represent averages on 
the incomes of families differing widely with respect to 
composition and size and hence with respect to tax lability 
Finally, the rates are averages on total income 
ductions and exemptions, and not the steeper marginal rat; 
implicit in these averages, to which increments of inco1 


rates on personal income shown 


before de- 


Table 2.—Families and Their Incomes by Family Income Leyel. 
1947 and 1953 


yrme illi Per 
ol | 
persona] 
ty 
\ t Inc 
194 1953 1947 1953 
l 3 1947 ] 
Under $1,006 ay 2.9 2.0 1.4 8 6 1 
$1,000-$1,999 7.4 5. 4 11.2 8.2 l 11 6 
$2,000-$2,999 8.5 6.5 21.2 16.3 ] 12 
$3 000-33 999 x 6 7.4 30.0 26. ( ) ] 16 
$4,000-$4,999 7 7.2 25. 6 32 13 14 14 
$5, 000-$5,999 35 6.3 19.0 34.3 8 1 10 
$6,000 $7,499 -_ ; 6. 2 20. 8 41.8 7 ] ] 
$7,500-$9,999 2.2 { 18. 4 41.2 
10,000-$14 999 ™ 9 14.3 27 4 8 
$15,000 and over s 1.5 22. 1 412.3 12 
Total 44,7 50.5 184. 6 271.5 100 100 100 Tt 
] 
ree: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


For the broad income groups shown, the impact of 
Federal income tax modifies the pattern of the before-tax 
income distribution but does not change its general outline. 
However, if the $15,000 and over income group could be 
broken down further, it would become evident that families 
in successively higher positions on the income scale experienc 
a marked progressive reduction in their share of total after- 
tax purchasing power as compared with their share of total 
before-tax income. In 1951, for example, families in the 
$50,000 and over income groups received 3% percent of total 
before-tax income but accounted for only 2; percent of 
after-tax purchasing power. 


Broad income groups 


Additional light is thrown on consumer income and pur- 
chasing power if the size distribution data are expressed in 2 
manner that serves to summarize the income position of the 
Nation’s families relative to each other. This is done in 
the accompanying chart in which families have been ranked 
according to the size of their before-tax income and divided 
into five groups of equal number. For each group, and also 
for the top 5 percent, the chart shows its percentage share of 
total before-tax income, of total Federal individual income 
tax liability, and of total after-tax income. 

‘amilies with incomes under $2,300 comprised the lowest 
fifth of consumer units in 1953 and received about 5 percent 
of total before-tax income. The next two groups also ac- 
counted for proportions of before-tax income that were 
smaller than their relative numbers. The remaining two 
groups received a larger than proportionate share, with the 
top fifth accounting for almost 45 percent of the income total 

The graduated character of the Federal individual income 
tax is shown by this presentation also. The lowest fifth of 
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onsumer units was responsible for 1 percent of total tax 
ability, in sharp contrast to the top fifth which accounted 
for 64 percent. The relative payments of the top group 
would be higher if the portion of the Federal income tax 
elating to capital gains had been included. 

The effect of the Federal income tax can be seen by com- 
paring the proportions of before- and after-tax incomes. 
For all but the top group, percentage shares of after-tax 


income were somewhat larger than those of before-tax 


Changes in Income 


Most of the postwar period was characterized by an 
ipsweep of money incomes which reflected in part the ad- 
vance in the price level. From 1947 to 1953 total family 
income, both on a before- and after-tax basis, rose by almost 
50 percent. Average current dollar family income, shown 
in the accompanying chart, rose by about 30 percent, as the 
number of families increased one-eighth over the period. 


Current dollar incomes 


Table 2, which is on a before-tax basis, shows that the 
1947-53 increase in income was widely distributed and re- 
sulted in a broad shift of families from the income ranges 
under $4,000 into higher income brackets, and that a similar 
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income. In contrast the relative share of the top fifth as a 
whole was reduced moderately as a consequence of the tax 

Within this group the effect of the Federal income tax 
becomes more marked at successively higher points on the 
income scale. For instance, the proportion of the top 5 
percent of families comprising units with incomes over 
$12,100 was reduced from almost 21 to 18 percent, or by 
one-eighth. Even more substantial reductions are found in 
yet higher income ranges. 


Distribution, 1947-53 


shift occurred also in the distribution of total income. Thus 
the number of families with incomes of less than $4,000 de- 
creased by one-fifth. In contrast, the number with incomes 
over $4,000 increased by more than 70 percent and the total 
amount of income in this range increased by more than 80 
percent. As a consequence of the general upward shift, the 
largest amount of income per $1,000 range was found in the 
$5,000 to $6,000 bracket in 1953, as compared with the 
$3,000 to $4,000 bracket in the 1947 distribution. 

In terms of the major types of consumer groups included in 
the overall distribution, it is found that the upward shift 
between the two terminal years of the comparison reflected 
mainly the experience of the nonfarm groups. The income 
of farm operator families underwent considerable fluctuations 


Distribution of Family Income, Federal Income Tax, and 


After-Tax Income in 1953 
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during this period, and after reaching very high levels both 
in 1948 and in 1951 declined thereafter. 


Real incomes 


Although in part the increase in family income from 1947 
to 1953 reflected the rise in prices, the growth of real incomes 
was also substantial over the period. In terms of aggregate 
amounts, real income (measured in constant dollars) in- 
creased by one-quarter, both on a before- and after-tax 
basis, and the increase in real income per family was about 
10 percent. 





Average Family Income 
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It is apparent that an allowance for the changing purchas- 
ing power of the dollar would greatly dampen the upward 
shift of family units and dollar incomes that is shown in 
table 2. However, the constant dollar figures indicate that 
there occurred an upward shift on the real income scale also, 
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although it was more moderate. This increase in the num- 
ber of relatively well-to-do families is significant from the 
standpoint of evaluating the structure of consumer demand 
since changes in patterns of spending are to a large extent 
dependent on changes in the size of real income. 


Relative income changes 


The relative extent to which different income groups have 
shared in the rise of income that occurred in the postwar 
period is shown in the accompanying chart and in table 3, 
in which percentage shares of income received by successive 
fifths of consumer units are given for selected years. The 
essential stability in shares of before-tax income for the past 
decade is clearly shown. Only slight shifts are apparent, 
such as the fractional increase in the relative share of the 
three middle groups and the correspondingly small reduction 
in the share of the top fifth. Seen against the background of 
the major changes in the economy that have occurred since 
1944, including demobilization and reconversion, the postwar 
inflation, and the Korean conflict, the stability of the relative 
income distribution in this period is a finding of major 
interest.’ 

It should be emphasized that the stability in relative in- 
come distribution shown by these figures does not mean that 
all individual families kept their same relative position on 
the income scale as incomes increased. New family units 
were formed and older ones disappeared, and many families 
that continued throughout the decade shifted their position 
in relation to one another at the same time as the distribu- 
tion as a whole shifted upward along with the rise in average 
incomes. 

After-tax relative income shares, shown in the right sec- 
tion of table 3, were also essentially stable from 1950 to 
1953. (Corresponding after-tax estimates have not been 
prepared for earlier years.) Rates of individual income tax 
have changed over this period, and have resulted in changes 
in its graduation. These changes, however, have not been 
large enough to modify significantly the relative impact of 
the tax on the broad income groups shown in the table, and 
a more detailed analysis would be necessary to bring out 
their differential effects. 

The relative size distribution of income during the post- 
war period differs from the patterns observed for the 1930’s 
and 1920’s. Comprehensive data for these earlier periods 
covering all years and all income ranges are not available, 
but such information as exists indicates that the relative 
share of the upper income groups has been significantly 
lower in recent years than in the prewar period. 

The reduction has apparently reflected two factors: First, 
a decrease in the relative importance in the income total of 
types of income—such as dividends—which accrue in large 
proportions to the upper income groups; and second, a re- 
duction in dispersion within major income types, particularly 
wages and salaries. The postwar data show considerable 
stability in the proportions of the major income types and 
also in the dispersion of wages and salaries, and are in har- 
mony, therefore, with the stability in the relative size distri- 
bution of total family income in this period. 

1. The pattern of stability holds also for the nonfarm multiperson family group taken by 
itself. This distribution differs from the overall distribution mainly in level. The income 
distribution of nonfarm families is pitched higher on the income scale than that of farm 
operator families and unattached individuals; the two lowest fifths of nonfarm families re 
ceive somewhat higher proportions of the total income accruing to nonfarm families than the 


corresponding percentages shown in table 3. The two top groups account for somewhat lower 
shares. 
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Family Groups and Individuals 


The great bulk of the 50% million consumer units in 1953 
msisted of nonfarm families. Comprising all units of two 
more persons other than the farm group, they numbered 
ore than 35% million. Farm operator families—all fam- 
‘s operating farms whether tenant- or owner-operators— 
totaled about 5% million. This group includes full-time 
rmers as well families whose farming operations repre- 
sented only secondary pursuits. Unattached individuals, 
onsisting of persons not living with relatives, numbered 9% 
illion. About three-fifths of them lived in their own dwel- 
ng units, and the remainder as lodgers or servants in 
private homes or in boarding houses and hotels. 

Summary data relating to these three broad groups are 
hown in table The nonfarm family group received 84 
Its ave rage income was by far the 
ghest—$6,390 as compared with $3,460 for farm operator 


families, and $2,630 for unattached individuals. 


In the light of these averages, it is not surprising to find 
marked differences in the distribution by income size brackets 
among the three groups. ‘Table 5 shows the predominance 
in the lower income ranges of unattached individuals and 
farm operator families. Of the 8 million consumer units 
with incomes under $2,000, 4 million were individuals and 2 
million were farm families. Nonfarm families predominated 
in the middle and upper income ranges. For example, they 
comprised more than 17 million of the 20 million consumer 
units in the brackets between $4,000 and $7,500, and 8 
million of the 8% million in the range above $7,500. 

The disparity in the three income distributions is shown 
also by the percentage calculations in table 5. Among non- 
farm families only 6 percent are estimated to have had 
personal incomes under $2,000, and fewer than 30 percent 
received incomes under $4,000. For farm families, the cor- 
responding percentages were 37 and 72, and for individuals 


Percent Distribution of Before-Tax Family Income 
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46 and 83. In contrast, the proportions of nonfarm families 
in the middle and upper income brackets were much higher 
than those for farm families and individuals. 


Low income groups 


These differences among the three component income dis- 
tributions throw additional light on the significance of the 
overall data. In particular, they permit a partial evaluation 
of the economic position of consumer units in the low brackets 
of the income scale. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Before- and After-Tax Family Income, 
1944-53 


| Percent 
Ir De t Federal 
Family personal income individual income tax 

Quintile li : 
|-——-- 
1944 1946 194 ath) 1951 ) ) 53 

Lowest 4.9 5. 0 . 0 1.8 5. 0 1 } 5.4 
2 10.9 11.1 11.0 10.9 11 ] 11.4 11.9 12.0 
3 16, 2 16. 0 16. 0 16.1 16. 5 lf 16. 8 17.2 17.2 
4 22.2 | 21.8 22.0 | 22.1 22.3 | 22.3 22.7 22.8 22. 8 
ae a ee 45.8 | 46.1 | 46.( 16.1 44.9 44.9 14.0 42.7 42. 6 
Total _.1100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 '100.0 10 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Top 5 percent 20.7 1.3 21.4 | 20.7 4 19, 2 18. 4 18, 2 

Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8S. Department Commerce 


While these brackets include large numbers whose living 
standards are inadequate, the total number in these brackets 
may give an exaggerated view of the extent to which this is 
the case. It is necessary to take account of special charac- 
teristics which make the income of many low income recip- 
ients an imperfect measure of their actual economic status. 

The requirements of individuals, for instance, are smaller 
than those of typical multiperson families because income is 
not usually shared with other household members. Also, 
individuals include large numbers—mostly young persons 
who were not in active economic life for all of the year and 
whose part-year earnings, which are reflected in the statis- 
tics, are not an adequate measure of their actual command 
over goods and services during the year. 

The following figures are suggestive of the nature of the 
correction necessary to allow for differential requirements. 
In 1953, when income per family (farm and nonfarm) aver- 
aged $6,000, the per capita income of these families was 
$1,680 as compared with an average of $2,630 for individ- 


Table 4.—Major Groups of Consumer Units in 1953 


Consumer unit Family personal income 
Major group 

N t Am : t Average 
. Pe sof Percent in oo 
Nonfarm families _ - 35. 6 10 |227. 7 84 6,390 
Farm operator families _ _ — _- 5. 5 11 19.0] 7 3,460 
All families_- — 41.1 81 246. 7 91 6,000 
Unattached individuals 9. 4 19 | 24.8 9 2 630 


Teal... 50.5 100 (271.5 100 5,370 


Source: Office of Business Economics, S. Department of Commerce, 


March 1955 


uals. Thus, on a per capita basis, the relative position of 
families and individuals is actually reversed. Undoubtedly 
the per capita figures give too favorable an impression of 
the relative position of individuals since they do not take 
into account economies of family living, differences in the 
adult-versus-child composition between the two groups, and 
the higher rates of taxation to which many individuals are 
subject. Nevertheless, they indicate that a substantial 
allowance for differential needs and responsibilities is in order 
in evaluating the income distribution of this group. 


Table 5.—Major Groups of Consumer Units by Family Income 


Level in 1953 


Number Percent distribution 
Family personal N Farm | Unat- | 
: on- ‘ | . - 
income (before a opera- | tached : Farm | Unat- 
lotal farm : . Non- 
income taxes) tor individ-| , opera- | tached 
(mil- families ston Total farm / . 
Hons (mi]- |f@milies| uals families), °F, |individ- 
lic ont (mil- (mil- “_tamilies| uals 
te lions) lions | 
Under $1,000 2.9 0.2 0.7 2.0 6 | 1 12 21 
$1 ,000-$1 ,999 5.4 bz 1.3 | 2.3 11 | 25 25 
$2,000-$2,999 6.5 3.3 | 23 2.1 13 | i) 20 22 
$3 ,000-$3,999 7.4 5.1 | . 1.4 15 | 14 15 | 15 
$4,000-$4,999 | 7.2 5.9 | .6 Pe 14 | 17 10 8 
| } 
$5,000-$5,999 3 . 6 | 3 .4 12 1 6 4 
$6,000-$7,499 | 6.2 5. 8 | 7 2 12 if 5 2 
$7 ,500-$9, 999 1.8 4.5 2 ot 10 13 4 1 
$10,000-$14,999 2.3 2.1 eh 1 4 f 2 1 
$15,000 and over 1.5 1.4 x <a 3 4 l l 
Total 50.5 35. 6 5.5 9.4 100 100 100 100 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U, 8. Department of Commerce 


In connection with farm operator families, it should be 
noted that the 1953 distribution reflects the fact that the 
average income of the group in that year was below its 1951 
peak, although higher than in most others years of the post- 
war period. (Off-the-farm income is included along with net 
income from farming in determining family personal income 
for farm operator families.) Thus relatively more of the 
farm families were concentrated in the lower income ranges 
in 1953 than in the peak year 1951. For instance, about 37 
percent are estimated to have received incomes below $2,000 
in 1953 as compared with 31 percent in 1951. 

More basically, in determining farm family income food 
and fuel produced and consumed on farms is valued at farm 
prices, in conformity with the design of the national income 
accounts. An alternative valuation at retail prices would 
have added to farm operators’ incomes and removed some of 
the farm units from the low income range. 


Table 6.—Family Composition in 1952 


Average number of Percent of families 
Children under 18 Mediar 
Earners yous - With age of 
Quintile ! Persons | 14 years | wa’ commana a With heads family 
R per old and Per fam-lunder 18| °™Y 2 aged 65 head 
amily | Over per Per | ily with| years persons | years old 
| family family ll or more} and Over 
children 
Lowest_- 3.19 1.02 1.11 2. 42 | 54.3 51.9 30.0 54 
2 3. 55 1. 34 1.35 2. 31 41.4 35. 6 12.9 4 
3 3. 63 1. 44 1. 40 | 2. 21 36. 6 29. 1 7.9 41 
4 3. 63 1. 63 1.31 | 2. 06 36. 4 26. 5 6. 5 42 
Highest 3. 72 1. 96 1. 07 1. 97 45. 6 24. 6 7.9 4 


1. Families of two or more persons ranked by size of family money income (before incomé 
taxes). 

Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce, based on Census 
Bureau data. 
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Furthermore, it is generaliy agreed that price levels are 
somewhat lower for rural than for urban families mainly 
because of differences in the regional distribution of the two 
croups. If allowance could be made for this factor, the 
result would also be some reduction in the number of low 
income farm families relative to that of nonfarm units. 

An additional specific factor which should be taken into 
account is that, on the average, farm families are probably 
subject to lower effective rates of taxation than the nonfarm 
groups. More generally, there are such substantial differ- 
ences between rural and urban modes of living that it is very 
difficult to make meaningful comparisons of economic status 
between these groups. 

Some of the factors which have been reviewed affect the 
distribution of nonfarm families also, but their quantitative 
importance is much smaller. For instance, the presence of 
part-year earnings affects the interpretation of the nonfarm 
family distribution, since some young couples that are in- 
cluded in the low ranges of that distribution did not have 
independent economic status throughout the year. Also, 
differential needs and responsibilities that have been men- 
tioned in connection with individuals, must be taken into 
account in the case of multiperson families as well. Infor- 
mation contained in table 6 throws some light on this point. 

This table summarizes information on the composition of 
families in each quintile, derived from sample data collected 
by the Bureau of the Census in a field survey of 1952 family 
incomes. Although based on a somewhat different definition 
ff income, broad inferences may be drawn with regard to 
corresponding fifths of families shown in this study. 

Particularly relevant in the present connection are the 
data relating to the average size of family, the proportion of 
families without children, and the age of the family head. It 
can be seen that the average family size is substantially 
smaller in the lowest fifth than higher on the income scale; 
that the proportion of families without any children is largest 
in the bottom group; and that the average age of the family 
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head is also largest in that fifth. All these facts make 
reasonable to infer that family needs and responsibilities were 
smaller on the average among the low income groups than in 
the higher income ranges, and that the distribution of multi- 
person family incomes, as well as that of unattached indi- 
viduals, should be interpreted with this in mind. 

The prevalence of aged couples in the bottom group draws 
attention to another factor which is relevant in the case of 
individuals as well. The economic status of retired people is 
not always measured comprehensively by their current in- 
come because they plan as a matter of course to supplement 
such income by accumulated savings. 

Furthermore, there is considerable turnover in the low in- 
come groups, both among multiperson families and individ- 
uals. This turnover reflects on the one hand such factors as 
temporary sickness, unemployment and business loss, and, 
on the other hand, the passing up and down the income scale 
that is part of the normal economic life-cycle of the typical 
family unit. 


Top income groups 


In general, turnover of this type causes a wider dispersion 
of incomes measured on an annual basis than would be shown 
by an income distribution in which income receipts were 
summed over a number of consecutive years. Thus, the 
number of families in the higher, as well as in the lower, in- 
come ranges in any given year is composed partly of units 
that are located there only temporarily. 

In the interpretation of the statistics for upper income 
groups other characteristics of the income definition should 
be kept in mind as well. Most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that capital gains and losses are not counted as part of 
personal income, and that the earnings of stockholders are 
measured by their dividend receipts, without taking into 
account changes in their share of undistributed corporate 
earnings, 


Technical Note 


The main source materials on which the estimates of in- 
come size distribution are based are the statistics from 
Federal individual income tax returns prepared in summary 
form by the Internal Revenue Service, and the sample data 
on family incomes collected in annual field surveys of the 
sureau of the Census and the Federal Reserve Board. The 
income size distribution series presented here for the period 
through 1951 derived by a systematic combination of 
these two sets of statistics. As part of the integration pro- 
cedure the basic data were adjusted so that the totals for the 
various types of income—wages and salaries, noncorporate 
business income, dividends, ete.—would agree with the inde- 
pendently estimated totals included in the Office of Business 
Economics aggregate personal income series. 

A detailed description of the methods of combining and 
adjusting the tax return and sample survey statistics to 
lerive the income distribution estimates for 1944-47 is in- 
cluded in “Income Distribution in the United States, by 
Size, 1944-50” (U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1953, price 65 cents.) 2 The following descrip- 


2. It may be noted tt 
neorporate the rev 


were 


s have not been made in the 1944-47 size distribution series 
for these years of aggregate personal income and its com- 
en prepared subsequent to the Income Distribution supple- 





ent income types that ve beet 
nt. Most of these rev ms were small and in view of the detailed statistical procedures 
onstructing size distrit at ons and the minor changes that could be anticipated, it did not 


se the distribution series for this period. The largest revisions applied 
ls for 1946 and 1947 which were reduced by about $1 billion. Thus 

size distribution series overstates somewhat the economic status of farmers in these two 
irs. For other types of income the revisions were much smaller, and for total family per- 
na] income they did not exceed $500 million or less than 0.3 percent of the total. 


m worthwhile torev 
the net farm income tot 


tion relates to the estimates of income size distribution for 
later vears. 


Before-tax distributions for 1950 and 1951 


As described in the Income Distribution supplement, the 
basic procedure used to derive income size distribution esti- 
mates for nonfarm families and unattached individuals for 
1944-47 involved the following main steps: (1) The deriva- 
tion from consolidated Federal individual income tax returns 
of a distribution of individual earners by size of their wage- 
salary or nonfarm entrepreneurial earnings; (2) the combina- 
tion of these individual earners into family units classified by 
size of family earnings, based on relationships between indi- 
vidual and family earnings determined from the Census 
Bureau sample survey data; and (3) the addition of other 
types of income to family earnings to obtain the distribution 
of nonfarm families by family personal income level. 

For 1950 and 1951, a somewhat different integration of the 
source material was suggested by two considerations. In 
the first place, the split-income provision introduced for 
Federal income tax returns in 1948 led to a sizable increase 
in the number of two-income joint returns of husbands and 
wives which would require separation under step (1); many 
couples formerly filing two separate returns reported their 
combined income on a joint return once the split-income 








a 


provision went into effect. In view of the lack of adequate 
up-to-date information for separating these returns a method- 
ology which would omit this step seemed in order. 

A second reason for amending the earlier procedure was 
the lack of current sample survey data on the relationships 
between individual earner distributions and family earnings 
distributions, such as were used in step (2) of the 1944-47 
procedure. The latest Census Bureau sample data that 
included the necessary cross-classification of these earnings 
statistics referred to 1946. However, more nearly current 
data providing a bridge between tax returns and families 
classified by levels of total income (i. e., including dividends, 
interest, rents and other types of income in addition to 
earnings) were available from the Census Bureau samples. 
This suggested a methodology in which tax returns would 
be converted into family units at a stage where the former 
were classified not by levels of earnings as in the earlier 
methodology, but by levels of total income. 

The following is a summary of the major steps for deriving 
the nonfarm family income distributions for 1950 and 1951. 

First, Federal individual income tax returns in each year, 
classified by adjusted gross income brackets in the tabulations 
available from the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), were 
shifted to brackets representing income exclusive of net 
capital gains. The shifting of returns reporting such gains 
(and of their incomes exclusive of such gains) was based on 
IRS tabulations for the two years which showed these 
returns cross-classified by adjusted gross income brackets 
and by net capital gain brackets.’ In the shifting procedure 
four major groups of returns distinguished in the IRS 
tabulations were treated separately: joint returns of husbands 
and wives, separate returns of husbands, separate returns of 
wives, and single returns. 

Second, the returns were combined into family units. 
Incomes reported on separate returns of husbands and 
wives—a relatively small group in this period—were com- 
bined on the basis of an estimated cross-distribution in 
which the husbands were classified by size of their own 
income and cross-classified by size of the wife’s income. The 
main combination step, however, was the addition of the 
income of supplementary family income recipients (other 
than wives) to that of heads (including husband-wife 
combinations). 

The combination was accomplished mainly on the basis of 
an unpublished Census Bureau study in which the 1949 
Federal individual income tax returns filed by a sample of 
family members that were included in the Census Bureau’s 
field survey of family incomes for that year were tabulated. 
These tabulations (a) provided distributions of family heads 
(or husband-wife combinations), and of supplementary 
income recipients, by size classes of income reported on their 
income tax returns, with each group further classified by 
the number of income recipients in the family of which they 
were a part, and (6) cross-classified the supplementary 
income recipients in each income bracket by size of the in- 
come of the family head (or husband-wife combination) 
reported on tax returns. On the basis of (a), returns in each 
bracket of adjusted gross income less capital gain were sub- 
divided into the following eight groups: heads of families (or 
husband-wife combinations) with 0, 1, 2, or 3 or more 
supplementary income recipients; supplementary income 
recipients in families with 1, 2, or 3 or more such recipients; 
and unattached individuals 

For families with no supplementary income recipients 
by far the largest group—and for unattached individuals, the 
distributions “required no combination. For families with 





The statistical procedures for « 
in "the following paragraphs) are described in footnote 9, p 
supplement. 
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one supplementary income recipient, the incomes of family 
heads (or husband-wife combinations) were combined with 
the incomes of supplementary recipients on the basis of the 
information under (6). For the relatively small groups of 
families with two or more supplementary income recipients, 
where the sample data were too scanty to provide adequate 
cross-tabulations, the individual income recipients were 
combined into family units by procedures similar to those 
used in earlier years for combining individual earners into 
families, as described on page 51 of the Income Distribution 
supplement. A combined all-family distribution was then 
obtained by adding the distributions for the various number- 
of-income-recipient groups. 

The third step was to subtract farm operator families 
included in the tax-return-based all-family distribution. 
Estimates of the numbers and amounts of income to be sub- 
tracted in each income bracket (including amounts from 
nonfarm sources as well as reported net farm income) 
were derived from IRS tabulations of tax returns reporting 
proprietorship income in the farming industry and sample 
statistics giving source patterns of income for farm operators 
in various income brackets. As described in the Income 
Distribution supplement, the size distribution series for the 
farm group, unlike that for nonfarm families, is not based 
on tax return data. 

Finally, the nonfarm family distribution in each year was 
adjusted to add families not filing tax returns and types of 
income not covered on returns, and also to adjust reported 
amounts of income so as to agree with the control totals 
included in the personal income series of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. Control totals of the aggregate amounts 
of income, by type of income, and of the total number of 
families were derived as explained on pages 53 and 78 of the 
Income Distribution supplement. Families not filing re- 
turns were included initially by substituting the number of 
families with incomes under $1,000 shown in the inflated 
sample surveys of the Census Bureau for the corresponding 
number derived in preceding steps. The total number of 
nonfarm families in the distribution at this point agreed 
very closely with the control total number of such families 
that had been established. 

To add the income not accounted for, a comparison was 
first made between the amounts of each major type of 
income—wages and salaries, business and _ partnership 
income, dividends, interest, rent, etc.—covered in the tax- 
return-based distribution for nonfarm families and_ the 
corresponding control totals for that group developed from 
the personal income series. 

Detailed information was available for earlier years, as 
described in the Income Distribution supplement, on the 
distribution by income brackets of certain major elements 
of income that had to be added (nonmoney income, social 
security benefits, and other transfer payments.) A distri- 
bution by family income brackets of the total amount of 
income not covered in the tax-return-based nonfarm family 
distribution was estimated, taking into account this informa- 
tion, the distribution of reported taxable incomes, and the 
results of the IRS audit studies for 1948 and 1949. The 
amount of additional income in each income bracket was 
added to the reported amount, and the families were shifted 
up the income scale by using the interpolation procedures 
described on page 61 of the Income Distribution supplement 

The several steps described above were also carried through 
for the year 1947 in order to determine whether the change 
in methodology had introduced any basic differences in the 
income distribution series for nonfarm families. The 
resulting distribution was found to be closely similar to that 
presented for 1947 in the Income Distribution supplement 
Since the split-income provision for tax returns was not in 
operation in 1947 and since the sample data used in the 
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Income Distribution supplement for combining earners 
into families applied to the adjacent year 1946, the 1947 
income distribution for nonfarm families in the supplement 
provided more reliable figures for that year than the pro- 
cedure described above. 

For farm operator families, the income distributions for 
1950 and 1951 were derived by essentially the same pro- 
cedures that are described in the Income Distribution 
supplement and are subject to the same limitations. The 
estimates for unattached individuals were obtained by extrapo- 
lating the 1947 figures derived in the supplement on the 
basis of the increase in the average income of the group, 
on the assumption that relative income differences among 
these individuals had not changed.* It may be noted that 
detailed income-tax-based estimates for unattached indi- 
viduals showed practically no change in relative income dis- 
tribution during the 1944-47 period. 


Before-tax distributions for 1953 


Tabulations of Federal individual income tax returns are 
not yet available for 1953 so that the estimates for that year 
are of a preliminary character. Sample data on the size 
distribution of consumer units were available from the 
Federal Reserve Board’s annual Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances which indicated that for multiperson families and for 
unattached individuals, relative differences in incomes were 
essentially the same in 1953 as in 1951. Accordingly, the 
income distribution for each group was estimated here by 
extrapolating the corresponding 1951 distribution on the 
assumption of unchanged relative income differences.* A 
similar assumption was made in the case of the farm oper- 
ator family group, and the distribution for nonfarm families 
was obtained by subtracting the farm distribution from the 
all-family estimates. Control totals for 1953 for total 
family income and the total number of consumer units were 
obtained for the three consumer groups by the procedures 
outlined in the Income Distribution supplement. 


Federal individual income tax liabilities 


Federal individual income tax liability is defined here as 
the liability reported on individual income tax returns plus 
an allowance for taxes collected through subsequent audit, 
minus liabilities of military personnel not living with their 
families, minus liabilities on net capital gains. 


4. The statistical procedures used were similar to those described in footnote 12, page 38, 


f the Income Distribution supplement, 
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For 1950 and 1951, Federal individual income tax lia- 
bilities of families classified by family personal income 
brackets represent essentially a rearrangement of the 
liabilities reported on individual income tax returns as 
tabulated by the IRS. In broad outline, the procedure for 
demving the family liability figures was to shift the reported 
liabilities (after subtracting estimated liabilities on capital 
gains) along with the returns as the latter were combined 
into family units and shifted from adjusted gross income into 
family personal income brackets by the procedures outlined 
above. Amounts of tax liabilities on capital gains that were 
subtracted were estimated on the basis of IRS tabulations 
showing for each adjusted gross income bracket the amounts 
of statutory net capital gains segregated for alternative tax, 
and the amounts taxed at ordinary rates. The tax on the 
former was derived by multiplying segregated gains by the 
alternative tax rate and that on the latter by multiplying 
other gains by the average effective tax rate in each bracket. 
For unattached individuals, 1950 liabilities were estimated 
from statutory tax rates as described on pages 74-76 of the 
Income Distribution supplement, and those for 1951 by 
extrapolating the 1950 figures by changes in statutory rates 
for single persons with no dependents. 


For 1953, for which comparable information from tax 
returns was not available, the estimates of liabilities were 
based on changes in statutory tax rates. Ratios of 1953 
to 1951 average tax liabilities for given amounts of net 
income, based on data supplied by the Treasury Department, 
were applied to the 1951 liability averages for families and 
unattached individuals at corresponding points on the family 
income scale. 

The averages for 1950, 1951, and 1953 were then adjusted 
proportionately so that when multiplied by the numbers of 
consumer units in the various family income brackets they 
would account for the estimated total of Federal individual 
income tax liability (as defined for the purposes of this 
report) for those years. Although based in part on tax 
collection data, the estimate of total tax liability for 1953 is 
preliminary. 

Distributions of families and unattached individuals by 
level of after-tax income were derived for 1950, 1951 and 1953 
by subtracting Federal individual income tax liabilities from 
family personal income in each family income bracket, and 
shifting the families down the income scale by using the 
interpolation procedures described on page 61 of the Income 
Distribution supplement. 


Table 7.—Number of Consumer Units and Persons, and Aggregate and Average Family Personal Income, Selected Years, 1944-53 


{Continuation of table 1 of Income Distribution supplement] 


Families and unattached individuals 


Number of Family personal 
persons ! income 
Number _ - 
f I 
wae Average income 
. A verage ; = ——— 
Total number Amount 
(billions > 
mil per con- Per con- > 
of dol- Per 
lions sumer awa) sumer capita 
unit “ unit oe 
(dollars = 
444 40.9 125. 4 3. 07 147.7 3,614 1,178 
4465 43.3 139. 4 3. 22 170.7 3, 940 1, 225 
47 14.7 142.6 3. 19 184. 6 4, 126 1, 205 
rT 48.9 149 3. 05 217.3 4,444 1, 457 
19.5 151.2 3. 06 242.7 4,904 1, 604 
MO). § l ) 3. | 71.5 5, 372 1, 733 


Families Unattached individuals 
Number of Family personal Family personal 
persons ! income income 
7 e : : Number 
Number of unat- 
of fami- A verag ncome tached 
lies ! ca individ Se 
(mil- Total Ave — a ua A oun Per 
lions) (mil- Rum et — ' mil ye age ‘apita 
per of dol Per Per nae of dol Anilas 
lions) | family lat famil ta la lolla 
igi} lar 
33.3 117.8 3. 54 134. 1 H 7 138 7 797 
35.9 131.9 3. 68 56. 7 4, 369 ISS ' 87Y 
37.0 134.9 3. 64 69.3 i 2h 7 ; 78 
3Y. 8 140.0 3. 52 97.7 1, O69 413 17 
40.4 142.2 3. 52 221. 4 477 557 2 2, 348 
3. 58 46.7 OK 7 
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Table 8.—Distribution of Consumer Units and of Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, Selected Years, 1944-53 











[Continuation of Table 2 of Income Distribution supplement] 
Number of families and unattached individuals (thousands Aggregate family personal income (millions of dollars 
Family personal income 
(before income taxes) 
14 4 1947 19K 4 153 1944 1946 1947 1950 1951 1953 
Under $1,000 4 y RF 748 61 2 866 2, 390 2.017 1, 680 
$1,000-$1,999 i” 8, 108 7, 606 { f 5, 433 12, 338 11, 57¢ 9, 084 
$2,000-$2,999 8, 7¢ 8, 791 8, 459 8, 091 7 6, 488 21, 938 22, 007 17, 94 
$3,000-$3 999 7.7 R AO R. HIS ~ if & 192 7, 399 26, YOU 29, GO6 28, HUF 
$4, 000-$4,999 { 5, 364 7, 455 7, 247 20, 261 23, 956 3 2 
$5,000-$5,999 Of 474 4, 694 5, 580 6, 27¢ 13, 739 16, 725 30, 50 44, 315 
$6,,000-$7 499 9 9 54 Qe 5 393 6, 240 14, 942 16, 833 3 " 41, 78 
$7 ,500-$9,999 1, 38 1, 751 y ( 8 3, 390 4,834 11, 802 14, 90 yo.) 41, 198 
$10,000-$14,999 707 1,07 19 536 1, 899 2, 273 8, 483 12, 754 14, 300 18, 310 22, 617 27, 492 ; 
$15,000-$19,999 { 332 IR 414 523 { 4,215 5, 692 6, 586 7, 083 8, 93 
$20,000-$24 ,999 ; 74 2, 39 16 4, 
194 42, 27% 
$25 ,000-$49,999 st 4,651 6, 308 9 | 
$50,000 and over 3, 607 837 7 
Total 10, 880 43, 330 14,740 18, 890 419, 480 50, 550 147,721 170, 705 184, 598 217, 262 242, 652 271, 545 ‘ 
Perce butis g 
Under $1,000 7 5.8 R.4 7 1.6 1.2 1.1 0.9 ( 
$1 ,000-$1 ,999 oe 8 f f 12. 2 8 8.4 6.8 6.1 2 3. ( 
$2,000-$2,999 21.4 3 8.9 6. ¢ 14 12.8 14.9 12.9 11.5 ) 7.4 6.0 - 
$3,000--$3,999 g 9 19.8 ; 17. ¢ 6. 5 1. ¢ 18.3 17.5 16.3 13.8 11.8 9. € 
$4 ,.000-$4 999 s { l 1.3 13. 7 1.0 13.8 4 8 12. ( 
$5,000-$5,999 6. 4 7 1 7 8 f 3 12.4 9.3 8 10. 2 1.8 1 12 € 
$6, 000-$7 499 5.9 aa } 7 12 10.1 9.9 11.3 11.8 i 15.4 ] 
$7, 500-$9,099 1 $.( 1.8 f 6.8 g. 8. ( 8.7 10. ¢ 10.8 11.8 l 
$10,000-$14 999 ' 2 2.7 s H 5.7 7.5 My 8.4 ) ( 
$15,000-$19,999 f s S s I 2.9 3 3.6 3.3 7 |) 
$20 ,000-$24 ,999 ; { { 6 | 16 19 >”) 2.9 5 
| ~~ - 
$25 ,000-$49,999 } 4 f | 1 7 3. 4 4 
$50,000 and over ] 2) t 2.4 2.8 2.7 i 
Total 0), ( 1K W 4 0. ( 100. 0 100. { 100. 0 100. ¢ 10K 100.0 
Table 9.—Distribution of Family Personal Income and Federal Individual Income Tax Liability Among Quintiles and Top 5 Percent of l 
Consumer Units, 1950, 1951, and 1953 se 
’ innat by! f Tr y T jot fry 9 } +} . ) na 99 } —wnr ry ; MS 
[Continu I } I D lata f ) ‘ i 10S 1 Tables 3, 21, and 22 of the supplement $4 
on 
| 1 ™M) 
i &7 
, Quintile we gs , e] 
| , ast Family per Pax liabili \fter-tax in- eo Before-tax A fter-tax ne 
= : 1lollar ewe 32 
lars) 
= a —_ a ¢9 
1950 a 
Lowest ‘ ( OS lf 040 ( 
2 } ] 4 2.418 RY 2.329 7 RID 1700 
3 _ t ~ 16.8 , 579 163 3416 1 , O20 2 S90 
4 y ~ ey 4 O11 207 4.614 6.0 4 wi 
Highest { 69.8 44.0 0, 254 1, 308 8, 046 2.8 850) 4 


Total 100, 0 100, 0 100, 0 4,444 375 41,069 8.4 T 
i 


Top 5 percent 


1951 
30 1, 191 2.4 





Lowest 





2 f 11.9 9 13¢ 2, 639 4.9 2 (x 
3 16. 5 9 17.2 4,034 236 3, 798 5.8 5 420 234 
J 22.3 8. 2 22. 8 173 442 5,031 §. 1 4 680 4. 37( 
Highest 14.9 f 42.7 11,016 1, 591 9,425 | 14.4 6,4 5 SN 
| 
Total 100. 0 100, 0 100, 0 4, 904 487 4,417 9.9 
Top 5 pereent 20.7 41. € 18. 4 20, 287 4,053 16, 234 20.0 0 S40 
1953 -_ 
Lowest 0 1.4 5.4 1,341 41 1, 300 3.1 
~ 11 } 12.0 3, O45 175 2, 870 5.8 2, 300 2, 180 
3 1f 0.4 17.2 4,420 311 4,109 7.0 3 750 3. 510 
4 22.3 ‘ 22.8 5, 993 555 5, 438 9.3 5, 130 4, 72 
Highest 14.9 f 42. ¢ 12, 060 1, 884 10, 17¢ 15. ¢ 7,050 6,350 
Total 100, 0 100, 0 100. 0 5, 372 593 4,778 11,0 es / 
Top 5 percent 20.7 40. 4 18. 2 22, 206 4, 800 17, 406 21.6 12, 130 10, 730 = M 
1. Rounded to nearest $10 ys 
$15, 











1955 


March 








[Replaces Table 19 of 


Family personal income 
Number of 








families 
a and unat- 
I 1 r Tari . tached in- A geregate i t 
’ \ dividuals (millic = A verage nill on 
a tl ) St as . . ou ao rs) _ mn 
\4 housand of doliers (dollar of dollar 
as 
r $1,000 3, 861 1,943 503 l 
W-$1 990 7, 464 11, 333 1,518 247 
$2,000-$2,999 8, 091 20, 273 2, 506 765 
)-$3,999 8, 586 29, 983 3, 492 1, 341 
10-$4,999 7, 054 31, 533 4, 470 1. O84 
Li: 909 4 604 25. 603 5, 455 TS! 
1)-$7.499 3, 836 25, A78 6. 668 4 39 
¥)-$9, 999 2, 758 23, 364 8, 471 77 
10-$14.999 1, 536 18, 310 11,919 1, 7S/ 
5 10-$19, 999 414 7, 083 17, 078 
v0 24.999 218 4, 826 22. 130 7H2 
1)0-$49,.999 204 9, 743 33, OR7 2, 059 
0 and over 84 7, 690 91. 079 2, 953 
Total 48, 890 217, 262 4,444 18, 320 
{ 
{ 
4 Table 11.—All Families: Distribution of Number and of Family 
Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1950 
amily a a Percent distribution 
sonal income 
Nu - a 
her ——? ate _ 
Family } nal ir ffa Simple Cumulative 
(D ¢ ipieaienietiiiiains 
‘ t as 
Num- In- Num- In 
ber come ber come 
f nder $1,000 1, 462 3.7 0.4 3.7 0.4 
1.000-$1,999 4, 736 11.9 3.7 15.6 11 
10-$2.999 6, OO1 15. 1 7.6 30. 7 2 
000-$3.999 7, 546 19.0 13. 4 49.7 25.1 
$4 000-$4,999 6, 628 16. 6 15.0 66.3 40.1 
$5.000-$5,999 4, 531 24, 718 5, 456 11.3 12.5 77.6 52.6 
2h O00-$7.499 3,721 24,811 6, 668 9.4 12.5 87.0 65.1 
1K}-$9.999 2,693 | 22, 307 8, 470 6.8 11.5 93.8 76.6 
$10,000-$14,999 1,501 | 17,887 | 11,917 3.8 9.0 97.6 85. 6 
¥)-$19,999 1 6. S58 17, 069 1.0 3.5 OR. 6 xu. 1 
1 000-$24,999 211 4,662 | 22,118 5 2.4 99. 1 91.5 
$25.000-$49,999 2n4 9, 408 | 33,081 A 8 99.8 96. 3 
$5).000 and over 81 7,359 | 90, 883 a 3.7 100. 0 100. 0 
Total 39,790 197,724 4,969 100. 0 100. 0 


of 


Table 12.—Nonfarm Families: Distribution of Number and 
Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income level, 1950 


Family personal 
income 


Percent distribution 











Nu = ” 
, “ , ] Agere Simple Cumulative 
thou rate 
e * iL A verage - —— — — 
lions of |(@°llars)| Num. Income Num- Ineome 
lollars ber ber ~_ 
jer $1.000 728 150 2.1 0.2 2.1 0.2 
100-$1.9900 3, 32 1, 553 9.7 2.9 11.8 3. 1 
1K)-$2. 909 4, 860 2, 532 14.2 6.9 26.0 10. 0 
K-83. 9909 6, 72% 3, 505 19.7 13. 2 45.7 23.2 
0-$4.999 6, 069 4,475 17.8 15. 2 63.5 38. 4 
100-$5,999 4,186 | 22,834 5, 456 2.3 12.8 75.8 51.2 
$1) 000-$7,499 3.458 23, 060 6, 668 10. 1 12.9 85.9 64. 1 
W0-$9, 999 2,500 | 21, 164 8, 465 7.3 11.9 93. 2 76.0 
$10,000-$14,999 1,383 | 16,483 | 11, 920 4.1 9.2 97.3 85. 2 
$15,000-$19,999 367 6, 271 | 17,070 | 2% 3.5 98. 4 88. 7 
$20,000-$24,999_ . .. 197 4,359 | 22,120 | .6 | 2.4 99.0 91.1 
j 
$25,000-$49,999___ 268 8,880 | 33,115 s 5.0 99.8 06. 1 
$50,000 and over 77 | 7,038 | 91, 158 | 2 3.9 100.0 100. 0 
Total 34,140 178,614 5, 232 100, 0 100, 0 








Federal indiv 
liability 
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Table 10.—All Consumer Units: Distribution of Number, Family Personal Income, and Federal Individual Income Tax Liability 
Family Personal Income Level, 1950 ; 


Income 


idual income 





25 





Distribution supplement} 


tax Percent distrit 





itio 
} 
Simple ( 
ige Tax rate 
irs (percent } 
Number Income sie Number 
0 0 y 0.9 ( 7.9 ) 0 
$3 2.2 15.3 l 23. 2 l 
a 5 16.6 9 { i & { 
156 1.5 17.6 13.8 } 1 2. 2 2.5 
239 5.3 14.4 l4 1.2 71.8 43.7 22. ( 
7.0 6.6 11.8 7 R14 31 
8.0 7.9 11.8 2 nO. 3 f ; 42.9 
& 5 t) 10.8 x 49 7a ; 
159 §.7 3.1 8.4 7 98.0 ~ 63. 4 
244 13.1 8 , 3 OR 8 20.8 68 
195 15.8 4 2S ‘1.2 99. 2 72.0 72.7 
W92 21.1 6 4 | 8 5 a3.9 
74 38. 4 2 7 100. | 100.0 1K 
375 8.4 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 


Table 13.—Farm Operator Families: Distribution of Number and 
of Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1950 





Percent distribut 
Num 7 tatiana 
. be 
Family personal income as , ; 
(before income taxes ov ing Snr A ver a ’ . ' 
thou t hs a P 
, we 
sands | 
. Num- Nun 
har Income Income 
ber ber 
Under $1,000 734 42 74 13.0 2.2 13.0 2.2 
$1,000-$1,999 1, 409 i 1, 493 24.9 11. 37.9 13.2 
$2,000-$2,999 1, 141 R30 481 0. 2 14.8 58. 1 28.0 
$3 ,000-$3 996 820 », 84 162 14 14.9 72. 6 42.9 
$4,000-$4,999 559 2 404 4. 460 9.9 13.0 82. 5 55.9 
$5,000-$5,999 34 1, 884 { 6.1 8 R86 65. 7 
$5 ,000-$7 499 26 1, 751 6, 661 4.7 2 93. 3 74.9 
$7 ,500-$9,999 19 1. 643 ® 531 +4 &. 6 96. 7 83. 5 
| 
$10,000-$14,999 118 1, 404 1, 879 2.1 7.3 18.8 90.8 
$15,000-$19,999 34 AN] 17, 057 .6 3.1 09.4 93.9 
$20,000-$24,999 14 03 091 2 | 1.6 99. ¢ 95. 5 
$25,000-$49,999 If 528 518 .3 2. 8 99.9 3 
$50,000 and over H 21 | 85, 247 sf 1.7 100. 0 100. 0 
Total 5,650 19,110 3, 382 100, 0 100, 0 


Table 14.—Unattached Individuals: Distribution of Number and 
of Family Personal Income by Family Personal income Level, 1950 








I 1m 
Num Pot Percent distribut 
ber o ‘ 
unat - - " _— 
Family personal income tached ay ’ 
- re mple Cum tive 
before income taxes nd Ag A Aver Simple umulatiy 
viduals net f - — 
tho sate lol 
nou | lions of = Num- In- Num- In 
ans) | dollars)| “™ ber come ber come 
Under $1,000 2 399 1,19 {98 2. 4 6. 1 26.4 6.1 
$1 ,000-$1,999 2, 734 4,072 1, 489 30. 0 20.8 6.4 26.9 
$2,000-$2,999 2 090 5 138 2 459 23.0 2.3 4 53. 2 
$3,000-$3,999 1,040 | 3,5 3, 430 11.4 18.3 ”» 8 71.5 
$4 ,000-$4,999 42 1, 87 4,41 4.7 9.6 a5. 5 81.1 
$5,000-$5, 999 163 RS5 44 1.8 4.¢ 17.3 85 
$6,000-$7,499 115 767 | 6,677 1.3 3.9 98. 6 89. 6 
$7 ,500-$9,999 65 557 8, 539 B 2.8 99.3 92.4 
$10,000-$14,999 35 12, 006 4 = 00.7 04.6 
$15,000-$19,999 13 17, 369 on 1,2 99.8 95.8 
$20,000-$24, 999 7 22, 468 1 8 99.9 mH. 6 
$25,000-$49,999 10 33 33, 2h l 1.7 100. 0 8.3 
$50,000 and over 3 331 95, 674 0 1.7 100.0 
Total 9,100 19,538 2,147 100.0) 100.0 
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Table 15.—All Consumer Units: Distribution of Number, Family Personal Income, and Federal Individual Income Tax Liability by 
Family Personal Income Level, 1951 


Family yt rsonal income ‘ 
(before income taxes En A pore ‘ ; Ac 


Under $1,000 

$1 ,000-$1 G40 

$2,000-$#2 9909 

$3 ,000-$3 999 2 
$4 ,000-$4,999 7, 455 33, 552 1 501 2 


$5,000-$5,999 F FO 
$6 ,.000-$7 499 F 
$7 ,500-$9,990 ”) 2 






$10,000-$14,999 1 209 
$15, 000-$19,9909 F 

$20 ,000-$24 ,999 274 
$25,000-$49 999 f 11 ) SAO 
$50,000 and over F “ r j 


Total 19, 480 242, 652 4,904 24, 100 


Table 16.—All Families: Distribution of Number and of Family 
Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1951 








I P } 
Num - 
_ P P he rf 
Family personal income aon in —s Cusenaietiee 
(before income taxes) Petre, ; atic aptaia 
UU 5 A ver ‘ _ 
sands mil z gs 
1 f at N 
Ir ber Inco! 
Under $1,000 1, 084 63K ne 9 0.3 
$1 ,000-$1 ,999 3, 495 5 Sit 1. 5g g ¢ 2 4 113 9 7 
$2,000-$2,999 5,079 | 12,79 2, 519 5. 8 23. 8 Ss 
$3,000-$3 999 6,989 | 24, 565 51S , 117 411 19. 
$4,000-$4, 990 6, 804 41, O73 4, 507 17 14.0 5S 33 
$5,000-$5,999 5, 358 9, 3 168 1 } 71.4 if. 9 
$6,000-$7 499 5.178 4 | 6, 688 12.8 ¢ R4 f 
$7, 500-$9,999 3, 30 27. 768 8. 414 ‘ 12.5 12 7 
$10,000-$1 4,999 1,854 | 22.078 | 11,907 4 f ) g 
$15,000-$19,9009 FOR 8 681 17. 1% 12 ee Q 
$20,000-$24 ,999 266 5, 88 22, 105 7 2 99 
$25,000-$49,999 324 | 10, 69 2, 981 8 1.8 99. § 96. 4 
$50,000 and over 91 7, 958 BS, 24( 2 3. f 1K Wy. | 
Total 40,420 221,379 5, 477 100, 0 100, 0 


Table 17.—Nonfarm Families: Distribution of Number and of 
Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1951 


I 
Nur 
P P ber of 
Family personal! income famili at Simnl Crit ; 
(before income taxes) fetume : ' . ’ 
hou 4 

. I , , 
Under $1,000 544 ) 18 
$1,000-$1,909_ 2, 304 8 Q 8 
$2,000-$2,999 r 4 () 
$3, 000-33, 999 - 6, 14 70 
$4,000-$4,909__ __ 6, 291] 8 37 1 F1() Q 92 
$5,000-$5,999 A 4. 999 - 
$6, 000-$7,499 ¥ 4 709 g PS 
$7, 500-$9,909_ ._- 3, 027 - { - f 
$10,000-$14,999_ __. 1, 681 “ {8 6.9 R4 
$15,000-$19, 9090. ___ 404 ~ & ‘ Q Re 
$20,000-$24,999_ _ _ . 24¢ 5, 4 i r 2 iS 1.3 
$25,000-$49,909_ ___ OO . , 
$50,000 and over &3 i RO, 8&7 

Total. 34,820 199,211 5,721 100. 0 100. 0 





—e _ Percent distribution 
Simple C1 

t lax rate _ = a 

il percen aw 
— lax es > T; ; lax 
Numbet Incom¢ liability Num be —— liability 

0 0 6.5 0.7 0 f 0.7 0 

40) 2.7 12.2 3.7 1.0 18. 7 4.4 1.0 
1l¢ 1. ¢ 14.5 7.4 3 33. 2 11.8 4.5 
190 5 4 16. 5 11.8 6.5 49.7 2a. ( 11.0 
ah] 6.4 15.1 13.8 8.9 64.8 7.4 19.9 
14] 8.1 11.3 12.6 10,2 76. 1 0 30.1 
616 9.2 10.7 14.7 13. 6 86.8 64.7 43.7 
R29 g 8 6.8 11.8 11.7 M3. € 76. 5 55. 4 
32 11.1 3.8 9.3 10.5 97.4 85.8 65.9 
1H) 14. ¢ 1.1 3.7 5.4 98. § 89. § 71 
779 17.1 6 2.5 4.3 9.1 92.0 75 ¢ 
633 23.2 7 4.6 10.6 99.8 Mf RH, 2 
335 39.9 2 3.4 13.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
487 9.9 100, 0 100, 0 OO a eee ee oan ee 


Table 18.—Farm Operator Families: Distribution of Number and 
of Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1951 











Family personal Percent distril 
income . 
Num- ake > — 
. < ber of 
nilv rsonal inex , , ‘ 
Fa personal incom« families Aggre- Simpl Cumulative 
(before income taxes 
(thou- gate 
A verage = 
sands) | (mil- (dollar 
ollars 
lions of yore Num- 1h eon Num- ‘th eon 
dollars ber te — 
Under $1.000 540 374 692 9.6 1.7 6 1.7 
$1,000-3$1,999 1, 191 1, 734 1, 455 21.3 7.8 1.9 9. 5 
$9 (WW)-$2,009 1. O67 2. 645 2.479 19 1.9 10.9 21.4 
$3,000-£3 999 S48 2, 949 3. 478 15.1 65.0 34.7 
$4. (00-%4.999 603 2, 699 4,478 10.8 2.2 75.8 46.9 
$5. OOK ) 464 7. ¢ 0.6 83.4 57.5 
$6, 000-*7.499 6, 656 6.8 4 mH), 2 68.9 
$7 500-%9,9909 8, 567 4.9 5 95. 1 79. 4 
$10,000-$14,999 173 2. O78 11, 972 3.1 94 98. 2 RRR 
£15,000-$19,999 48 822 17,119 Y 7 v9. 1 92 
$20. 000-$24.999 20 449 22.163 4 2.0 ie) 94. 5 
$25 100-$49.999 21 679 4 l 99.9 97.6 
$50.000 and over 8 532 l 2.4 100. 0 100. 0 
Total ’ 5,600 22,168 3, 959 100. 0 100. 0 


Table 19.—Unattached Individuals: Distribution of Number and of 


Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1951 





Nur Family personal Pp listribution 

ber of income 2 . 
unat- | - - - = ~~ 

} 
Family personal income tached . , 
: iq.| Aggre- ~ | Cumulative 
(before income taxes naivit mat 
uals ae A verage - 
} (mli- int) 
aouars 
ions of Nul N 
} I Incom 
irs ber 
Under $1,000 2.14 1, 044 487 ys 4 “ 4. 
$1 ,000- $1,999 2 527 , 768 1, 491 27.9 7 22. ¢ 
$2,000-$2,999 2. OS 5. 150 2 470 23. ( 94.2 74 46.8 
$3,000-$3,999 1, 203 4,131 3, 433 $3 ] 4 R78 66. 2 
$4,000-$4, 999 561 2. 480 4, 42¢ 6. 2 4 7.9 
$5,000-$5,999 222 1, 201 419 2.4 rf Wi. 4 83. f 
$6, 000-$7 ,499 145 | U4 6, 642 1. f 4 ms RS 
$7, 500-$9,999 OO 763 8. 464 ] t } 91.7 
$10,000-—$14,999 45 539 11, 907 9 99 94.2 
$15,000-$19,999 r 252 17, 289 | 9 ? 9 Q5. 4 
$20, 000-$24,999 5 178 22, 2st ] 5 19.8 96. 2 
$25, 000-$49,999 2 405 32, 923 l } 19.9 OS. 1 
$50,000 and ove! i 398 | 95, 370 l ) 0.0 100. 0 
Total 9,060 21,273 2,348 100.0 100.0 
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Table 20.—All Consumer Units: Distribution of Number, Family Personal Income, and Federal Individual 


(before 


ler $1,004 


000-$1 999 


00-$2.999 
100-$3 ,.999 
00-—$4,.9909 


10-$5 999 
K-$7.499 


LO0-$9.999 


0-$14,999 


0 and over 


Total 


Table 21.—All Families: 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Family Personal Income Level, 1953 


Wieniien af Family personal income 
families and 
— Aggregats 
ans“ million 


yusands 
— of dollars 


unattac 
A verage 


th lollars 





2, St 1, 427 

5, 433 8, 242 & 

6, 488 16, 304 2 

7, 399 25, G&S 3, 51: 
7, 247 32, 521 4, 

6, 276 $4, 315 468 
6, 240 41, 781 6, 696 
4, 834 41, 198 8, 521 
2 12, 092 





28, 306 


5, 372 





Federal individual income tax 
liability 
ager A verag lax rate . 
of dollars ollars percent) Number | , 
( ( 0 
239 14 29 10.8 
850 131 52 12 & ; 
1, 504 215 6.1 14. g. 
2, 285 } 7.0 14.3 2. ( 
2, 97 474 8.7 12.4 12. ¢ 
4 (OK 65 9.8 12.3 15.4 
4, 275 884 10.4 9.4 15.2 
4, 23 1, 422 11.8 4.5 10. 1 
10, 457 7, 0O1 24.7 3.0 15. € 
30, 000 593 11.0 100, 0 100, 0 


Distribution of Number and of Family 


Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1953 


Nun 
ber of 
} 

Family pers 

¢ familie 
(before “I i " 

u 
} 
nds 
ler $1,000 O05 
000-$1,999 3, 066 
100-$2, 999 4,383 
100- $3,999 5. 045 
10-$4.999 6, 50K 
100-35, 999 5.919 
100-$7,499 fh. Of 
-$9. 999 4. 704 
00-$14,999 2 200 
00 and er 4454 
Total 41,110 


Table 22.—Nonfarm 
P 








Family Personal Income by 
\ 

I per ] . 

before ( 
$1.00 299 
74 
724 
287 
44 
OND 

“ £7 $V 

K-$14.99 2, O89 
00 and « 4 
Total 5, 628 


25.—Distribution of C 


Table 


¢ " 
¢ 09 
=: 10 
$4 
19 
Li: De 
"y 


rotal 


Families: 


Family personal 


income 


Percent distr 








rate Simple 
a A verage 
None of dollars Num- ; 
dollars ber ncome 
Ol 554 > = 0.2 
4, 693 1, 531 7.5 1.9 
11,077 2, 527 10.7 4.5 
20), § 3, 526 14.4 8.5 
By, 4, 491 L5. 8 11.8 
32, 378 470 14.4 13.1 
40, 389 6, 698 14.7 16.4 
410, O85 8, 52 11.4 16.3 
26, 733 12, 100 5.4 10.8 
40, 093 28, 187 3.5 16. 5 
246, 727 6, 002 100, 0 100, 0 


Distribution 





Num- 


ibution 


Cumul 


I 


ber 


of Number and 
Family Personal Income Level, 1953 


100, 


Table 23.—Farm Operator Families: 


af 
Income Tax Liability by 
, 
{ 

, ‘ » 
g é 8 
8 20 3 f 

43.9 x 0 

a» Zz 
) 70. ¢ 3.7 4 

82.9 AU 4) 1 
9 Q 74 " 
5 07. { R44 f 
) 100.0 P we ¢ 
0 


Distribution of Number and 


of Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1953 


Nun 
Family personal income ber of 

ative familie 

(before income taxes o 
ous 
A 
neome 

0.2 Under $1,000 683 
2.1 $1 ,000-$1 ,999 1, 342 
5.6 $2,.000-$2,999 1, O96 
15.1 $3 ,000-$3 999 R02 
26.9 $4,.000-$4,999 556 
10.0 $5,000-$5,999 349 
‘Mi. 4 $6 ,.000-$7 499 267 
72.7 $7, 500-$9,909 1Y8 
R3. 5 $10,000-$14,999 120 
OO $15,000 and over 69 
Total 5, 482 


- . ] m- 
is “af snappy Percent distribution tenpe 
unat 
A gere 1 ’ Family personal income tached 
i — Sim pit Cumulative (be ies Seaeens taes individ- 
mil- (doll ~~ ~ ual 
- dollars thor 
lions of Num- ineome Num- — yu 
Loar ber ber sands 
0 48] 0. ¢ 0.1 0.6 0.1 Under $1,000 1, 962 
? 684 1, 556 4,8 1.2 5.4 1.3 $1,000-$1,999 2 367 
8, 358 2, 543 9.2 ae 14.6 5. 0 $2,000-$2,999 2, 105 
R. INS 3. 536 14.4 &.0 29.0 13. ( $3 ,000-$3 999 1. 454 
26), 737 4, 404 16. 7 11.7 45.7 24 $4 ,000-™ 999 742 
3 5, 471 15. ¢ 13.4 61.3 8. 1 $5,000-$5, 909 35 
a) 6, 700 16.2 16.9 77.5 $6 ,000-$7 499 210 
S 8, 520 12.7 16.8 90. 2 8 $7_AO0-$9.909 130 
25 12, 111 5.9 11.1 96. 1 82.9 $10,000-$14,999 4 
sm O1f 28, 321 3.9 17.1 100.0 100. 0 $15,000 and over : 
227, 766 6, 393 100, 0 100, 0 Tota! 9, 440 


After-Tax Income, 1950, 1951, and 1953 


1950 replace t 





nose in 


come Distribution s 


lable 2¢ f the In 





iX fa Percent d eee of After-tax family I 
P ili yu n families personal income 
ul lu 
it ed Agere 
' i ft 
A verage Num Fes ~~ . ' a verage Nul homey 
dollars ber Ms f de ber 
| O1agol { 
i la 
178 2, O58 17 8. 1 ( 1, 800 7 6.8 { 
+40) 2, 122 27 16.3 ( 6, 541 ¥, YO! 1, 52 2 t 
8, 664 21, 762 2, 512 17.7 ) S49 19, 714 2 2 a] 
9, 109 SOY 4y2 1S. lt ) & 7f 1), 632 1 14 
7, 22¢ 32, 285 1, 468 14.5 16.2 S, 142 6, 502 1, 4s l if 
4,487 24, 445 148 9.2 9 ) wy) 21 45 9 
207 1, 921 6, 650 6.7 l ( 1 459 29, 70Y 6, tt 0 
2, 131 18, 034 8, 462 4.4 2 17 20), 289 8, 46. 1.8 4 
1, 278 15, 113 11, 826 2.6 ( ] 18, 047 11, 834 l S 
75 6, 409 7, OI ~ y. { SOO l 21s ) 
40) 12, US4 32, 026 & 6. 5 442 l 7R2 1Yv Q ( 
48,890 198,942 4, 069 100, 0 100, 0 49,480 218,552 4,417 100, 0 100, 


l 
Ag 

t 

49 

% 

mt 
24, 818 


0 


Perce t 
Simple Cu lat 
=e) Nur 

ber Income by Inco f 
12 2 2.1 
419 24 10. ¢ 12.7 
4s] 20.0 14.3 27.0 
4 14.¢ 14. ¢ 71L.¢ 41.6 
2 10.1 13. 1 s 54.7 
462 6.3 10. RN 64.7 
HOO 4.¥ u.4 2.4 74. 1 
4 4 ¢ a 0 ” 43.0 
* 2.2 7. ¢ is 7 wot 
545 13 9 4 1x 1.0 

3, 459 100, 0 100, 0 
Distribution of Number and 


Table 24.—Unattached Individuals: 
of Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 


1953 


poroueas Percent distributior 
Sim pic Cu ula t 
A verag 
= Nu Nu 
‘ons Inc ‘ Ae Income 
472 H.R 1.8 7 
1, 499 25. 1 14.3 5.9 18.0 
2, 483 22.3 me 68, 2 $9. 1 
i58 { 2. 2 83. f 3 
1, 456 78 13 1.4 72. € 
42 4. 7.8 4q 2 wt. 4 
r ) 2.2 f 07.4 26.0 
s ) 1.4 4 Us a) 
S34 3.1 ”y 3.4 
y f.4 lie 100.6 
2, 629 100, 0 100, 0 


of Family Personal Income After Federal Individual Income Tax Liability, by Leve 


tr 
4 ' 
€ 4 % A fte 
ur 
( T 
) { . 
» Js 2 | y. { 
& ONE { 
Nad 1, 404 
i 159 j 4.2 
M4) Hf is 
» 4 ys 4 ; 7 
22, 84 11, 8Y s 
~ 24 Z 
241,545 4,778 100, 0 100, 0 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


March 1955 


The Business Situation 


(Continue d from page 3) 


development of new trade areas. February employment 
in the transportation and public utilities segment was 2 
percent below the 1954 spring quarter average, largely 
because of the lag in railroad employment. Employment 
in communications and gas and electric utilities has been bet- 
ter sustained. 

The service industry group 
ance, real estate, service and miscellaneous industries, ex- 
clusive here of persons employed in domestic service—like 
trade is continuing the moderate expansion maintained 
even during the recent readjustment. Employment growth 
in this sector reflects population expansion and the steady 
‘rise of consumer expenditures for services as well as the 
growth in the volume of financial activity. 


consisting of finance, insur- 


Table 2.—Employment of Nonagricultural Wage and Salary Workers 
and Military Personnel for Selected Periods 


[Seasonally adjusted] 





housand if Percent ing 
Second quarter | Second Second 
Industry division _ Jan- | Feb- quarter | quarter 
2 1953 to | 1954 to 
} | uary ? | ruary 2 

ef A 1955 | Second | Feb- 

1953 | 1954 seis juarter | ruary 

1954 1955 





All nonagricultural 


industries '_ __ 53, 336 51, 543 51, 670 51, 754 3.4 0.4 


bo 


Private economy, total '43, 191/41, 534/41, 601/41, 633 3. 8 
: . 
Commodity-producing 
industries_____--_- 20, 945'19, 43019, 331/19, 352 1.2 .4 


Distributive indus- 
SS ae 14, 748/14, 513/14, 619/14, 617 1. 6 9 
Service !__......._._| 7, 498) 7,591) 7,651) 7, 664 1.0 1.0 


Government (including 


| 10, 145/10, 009/10, 06910, 121 1.3 3 


Federal: Civilian__-- --- | 2, 323) 2,175] 2,194) 2, 186 6. 4 oO 
Military 3, 539) 3, 360} 3, 203) 3, 229 5.1) —3.9 
State and local 4,283) 4, 474) 4,672) 4, 706 4.5 5. 2 


» Preliminary. 
1, Excluding domestic servants. 
f Labor Statist lata seasonally adjusted by 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau o 
where noted 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System except as else 


Employment recovery in the commodity-producing indus- 
tries has been much smaller. February aggregate employ- 
ment in these industries, adjusted for seasonal variation, was 
up about 1 percent from the low point touched in the 1954 
summer quarter and was substantially below employment in 
the spring of 1953. The decline in coal mining employment 
has been especially pronounced. 


Manufacturing employment increase 


The recovery of manufacturing activity since last autumn 
has required an increase in man-hours worked by production 
employees, in which lengthened hours have played an im- 
portant part. Since manufacturers had started lengthening 


the workweek in the spring of 1954 while employment was 
still contracting, the recent movement of average hours made 
the workweek 2 percent longer in February than the average 
time worked in the comparable month of 1954, whereas 
employment in February was about 2 percent below that of 
February 1954. 

The reduction of national security expenditures accounts 
for the curtailment of production worker employment in the 
ordnance group, for the recent drop in the number of aircraft 
and parts industry workers, and for part of the lag in employ- 
ment recovery in such durable goods industries as machinery, 
which showed its first significant increase in February. High 
automobile output and sales are reflected not only in the 
jump in employment in the automotive industry but also in 
increased employment in the rubber, metal and other related 
industry groups. ‘The boom in the construction industry is 
reflected in the better-than-average employment recovery 
in the lumber and stone-clay-glass industries. 

Printing and publishing is the only major manufacturing 
industry in which current production worker employment 
stands above 1953 figures, although this favorable employ- 
ment comparison is coupled with a workweek somewhat 
shorter than 2 years ago. Employment in the paper and 
allied products industries is only nominally below 1953 levels. 


Workweek longer 
8 


The length of the average workweek in manufacturing 
industries has lengthened by 0.9 hours from early 1954 to 
early 1955, or by more than half the amount of the contrac- 
tion that occurred between 1953 and 1954. 

The workweek declined somewhat more in the durable goods 
industries during last year’s readjustment than in the non- 
durable goods industries—approximately paralleling their 
relative employment experience. In recent months, the most 
pronounced increase in hours worked has been in industries 
affected by the surge of automobile production, i. e., primary 
metals, transportation equipment and rubber products. The 
workweek in the automobile industry is currently longer 
than in 1953. 


Wage rates continue to rise 


The average hourly earnings of productive workers in 
manufacturing industries moved up one cent an hour in 
February and stood 3 percent higher than 12 months earlier 
and 7 percent above February 1953. The recent rate of 
advance has been slower than the 8-year average rise from 
1945 to 1953 of 7 percent annually but it occurred during a 
period of economic adjustment, and was an important factor 
in sustaining personal income. Average earnings in durable 
goods industries of $1.96 an hour were 6 cents higher than a 
year earlier while the $1.68 hourly average in nondurable 
goods industries was 3 cents higher. In only one major 
industry group—apparel—was the hourly rate slightly below 
that of February 1954; in textiles and leather, it was 
unchanged. 

Hourly earnings increases in most nonmanufacturing 
industries in the past year have been at a somewhat higher 
average rate than in manufacturing. 
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Pur STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1953 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


or CuRRENT BUSINESS. 


note indicating where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. 
lar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 


numbers and doll 


Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. 


That volume (price $1.50 
ack to 1935 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1949. 
ided or revised since publication of the 1953 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (f), respectively, the accompanying foot- 


contains monthly data for the years 1949 to 1952, and monthly averages for earlier years 


Ss ries 
The terms “unadjusted” and “‘adjusted”’ used to designate index 


Data from private sources are pro- 


vided through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 






































, soe 1954 1955 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | —_ — ' = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical | > | — caeue. — —_ b 
: : anu- Febru- , | : . Septem Novem- | Decem anu Febru 
Supplement to the Survey anF am Marct April May | June | July August fom Octol "| ho her ary ary 
‘ ” T 7 T . Y ml ‘ ‘ T . J J 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
easonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates:t 
National income, total.... bil. of dol welecccnccee A I—O—7SE | ae . 298. 8 _ 
' 
Compensation of employees, total... do 206. 4 206. 6 207.2 208. 9 al 
Wages and salaries, total... do 194. 6 94.9 195. € 197 
Private do 161. 2 161.5 161. ¢ 163 
EL rere do | 9.7 x5 | 9.6 9.5 . 
Government civilian.........---- do | | 23. 7 23 8 4.4 | M. T . ...---- 2] oc cececs 
Supplements to wages and salaries-_- Oe ee 11.8 11.7 | 11.6 1] |----2--+ 
| 
Proprietors’ and rental] income, total@” do_._-| | 49.4 | 49.0 48.5 48 i 
Business and professional do 25. 6 | 25.9 25. 9 | 26. 3 
Farm do 13.0 12.2 11.6 11.( 
Rental income of persons do | | 10.8 10.9 10.9 10.9 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjust- : 
ment, total bil. of dol_-_| 8) aaa ee 34.9 33.9 
Corporate profits before tax, total_- a See See 34. 5 34. 5 34.2 
Corporate profits tax liability do ed 17.0 17.0 16.8 
Corporate profits after tax do... . 17.5 17.5 17.4 
Inventory valuation adjustment do oie . —.4 . —.3 | { 
Net interest. -- A BE ‘ 9.0 9.1 9.2 2 
| | 
| | | . 
Gross national product, total. do |---------]------- 355. 8 356. 0 355. 5 | 3 
| ~~ = 
Personal consumption expenditures, total__..do = ‘ 230. 5 os 233. 1 | 234. 8 . 237.7 
Durable goods es do e | 28.0 v Z oR 8 28.9 20. 9 
Nondurable goods.......--.-. do | 118.8 ‘ 120.0 121.1 22 
I icnclattanncondaneinianie do y 83.6 84.3 84.8 | 85.7 
Gross private domestic investment, total do eeereecinesnbinn 5. 6]... 45.3 = 49 
New construction do . jeden ys Givne 28.3 29 
Producers’ durable equipment do ‘ 7 22. 4 21.8 21 
Change in busine nventories _. “ae Be ‘ : —3.8 —4.8 1.3 
| | 
Net foreign investment do + os . —1.1 ™ . —1.0 i -| —.2 Ss 
Government purchases of goods and services, total | - 
bil. of dol és ‘ 81.9 . 78.3 75.6 74.1 
Federal (less Government sales). do = 55. 0 51.3 47.9 45.9 M 
National security 9 -....---- do i 46.9 44.7 42.1 | 40 
State and local iccisdeitchliaiaaands do. ' in 26.9 ; 27.0 | 27.7 28. 2 
| 
Personal income, total do - 4 285 286. 2 289. 0 
Less: Personal] tax and nontax payments do : 32.9 32.9 | 33.1 
Equals: Disposable personal income. do : 252. 9|__. ; 253. 2]... | 255.9 
Personal saving § do....| a See . is 19. 7}... 7 18.4 _} See : 
| 
i 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE | | | 
' 
Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates:t | ; | | 
Total personal income bil. of dol 284. 9 5. 285. 0 284.4 286. 2 286. 5} 285. 7 285. 4 286. 6 286. 3 289 4} r 291.4 |, aaa 
| | 
Wage and salary disbursements, total do. 194.7 194. 7} 194. 5 194.3 95. 0! 195. 5 195. 7 195. 5} 195. 4 196. 1 198. 1 r 197.8 199.0 
Commodity-pre cing industries___. do 84.5 84.6 84. 2 83.7 84. 2 84.0 83.4 82. 7) 82.4 82.9 84.6 84.4 85. 1 
Distributive i UE tinnnenne wine do 51.9 51.8 52.0 52.0 §2.3 52.5 53. 1 52. 8} 52. 9 52.9 53. 0 * §3.1 53.4 
og Eee do 24.8 24.9 25. 0 25. 2 25. 2 25. 5 25.4 25.8 25. 9 26. 1 26. 2 r 26.1 26.3 
SE do 33. 5 33. 4 33. 3 33. 4 33.3 33. 5) 33. 8} 34 *| 34. 2 44.2 34 5) 34. 2 34.2 
| } i | | 
Other labor incom« do 6.6 6. ol 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6. 6) 6.6 6.6 6.6 6. 6.6 
Proprietors’ and rent come do 49.6 49. 6! 48.9 48.2 49.4 49.2 47.9 48.2 48. 8 47.2 48.3 ° 48.8 18.9 
Personal interest incor and dividends do 23.9 23.9 23.9 24.0 24.0 24.1 24.2 24.3 24.4 24.5 24.6 26. 2 i. Bisine 
Transfer payments do 14.8 5.0 15.8 15.9 15.8 15.8 5.8 5.5 16.0 16. 5 16. 4 16.7 16. 6 
Less personal contributions for social insurance 
bil. of dol_- 4.7 4.8 4.7 4. ¢ 4.6 4.7 4.5 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 ] 
Total nonagricultural income .-do- 267.9 268. 2 268. 8 269. 1 269. 7 270. 3 270. 6 270. 2 271.1 272.3 274.6 * 276 275 
‘ Revised. 
sed back to 1939 (annual data, to 1929); quarterly and monthly estimates of personal income, back to 


tRevised series. Quarterly estin 
1929 (monthly revisions prior to May 
co'Includes inventory valuation adjustment, 

& component of gross national] product above, 


ites of national income and product have been rev 
1953 appear in the 1954 issue of the National Income Supplement). 
¢ Government sales are not deducted. 


For quarterly data prior to 2d quarter 1953, see pp. 8 and 9 of the July 1954 SURVEY. 
§ Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown 
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S92 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Tann 
Supplement to the Survey Beers 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly totals:t 
All industries f dol__|_. 
Manufscturing do 
Durable-goods industries lo 
Nondurable-goods industries lo 
Mining 
Railroads lo 
Transportation, other than rail l 
Public utilities do 
Commercial and other lo 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rate 
1. of dol 


All industries_- 


Manufacturing 
Mining 10 
Railroads lo 
Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGSt 


Cash receipts from farming, including Government 
payments, total mil. of dol r2 

Farm marketings and CCC loans, total 
Crops 
Livestock and products, total 

Dairy products i 32 
Meat animals lo r 
Poultry and eggs 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketing 
loans, unadjusted: 

All commodities -_ _ 1935 
Crops_. lo 
Livestock and products -- lo 

Indexes of volume of farm marketings, un isted 

All commodities _- 1935 
Crops_. | 1 
Livestock and products do 155 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


= 100 r 407 
i , 


Federal Reserve Inder of Physical Volume + 
Unadjusted, combined i ndext 1947-49 = 100 124 


Manufactures 
Durable manufactures 
Primary metals 
Steel 
Primary nonferrous metals 
Metal fabricating (incl. ordnance 
Fabricated metal products di 
Machinery 
Nonelectrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 
Autos 
Trucks 
Aircraft and parts 
Instruments and related product 
Furniture and fixtures 
Lumber and products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Miscellaneous manufactures do 9 


Nondurable manufactures 
Food and beverage manufactures do ) 
Food manufactures 1 
Meat products lo 12¢ 
Bakery products lo 
Beverages. . - ad do__. 82 
Alcoholic beverages ) 78 
Tobacco manufactures. d GS 
Textile-mill products__ lo 2 
Cotton and synthetic fabrics d 
Wool textiles 1 BS 


Apparel and allied products- de 
Leather and products , d 
-aper and allied products-- d 

Pulp and paper , do 
Printing and publishing do 
Chemicals and allied products d 

Industrial chemicals 1 
Petroleum and coal products. lo 

Petroleum refining. _. do 134 
Rubber products_.- do 
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March 1955 





























1954 1955 
crak Maret A pril May June July August Septem-| October ney “—— om — — 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
| | | | 
| 
| | | | 
if | 6. 932 r 6, 640 ‘ 6, 988 ae 
| 2, 859 sila | 2 
1, 309 +1, 207 1, 373 
8 | 1, 550 r 1, 438 | l 2 
! 
261 r 25] } 244 
245 179 18 
8 375] | 374| } 379 
) 21] | 1, 060 1, 10! 
71] | ? 133 2,119 
4¢ ' r 26. 84)__. | 26. 18 
| | 
Oe 1. OY r 10. 98 | 10. 58 
14 1.04 r 1.00 | 
4 | 9] r SO Fr. 08 
7 1.44 r 1.51 1. 53 
4. 37 4. 12) 4.0 
8. 07 — r 8.42 | 5. 4f 
| 
2, 02 1,934) 72,015 109} * 2, 205 2, 481 3,190} 3,506] 73,191 2, 809 
2, 00 2,012 1, 901 1,986] 2,070} * 2,187) * 2,469) 3,178) +*3,497] °3,172| 2,779 
OR 4 AO) 53 719 r 929 ri,1l r 1, 780) r2.0321 *° 1,655 1, 474 
8 458 1, 395 1, 450 1, 351 1,258) 71,358) +°1,398] ° r1,517 1,305] » 
14 34 345 389} 380 360 r SAY 326} $20) $27 
r 706 8] r 762 r 762} r 689 r 628) 732 796 ’ 885 702 
68 IR 262 259] 2. 3| 248 52 260 278 r 208 1 
| 
9 , re = = 
3 3 304 287] r 300) 312 330) 372) r 479) DR 470 419 p 382 
r 24 1 OF r 179} r 189 r D254 r 328 $93 629 718 é 521 340 
344 r 384 r 367 r 382! 356 331 * 357 r 368 r 3Re r 399 344 > 440 
| 
12 28 r 121 r 130 r 149] r 148 r 163 201] 222) ° 196 171 16 
r 108 r 6 r 69 r 104) r 132 r 155 233} r 263] r 199 18 167 
144) 1 r 162 175 171} 160 r 168 177 r 191 r 193 17 163 
| 
1 2¢ 12¢ 124) 124 124 116} 123] 126} 130 131 128 P 130 
128 128 125 125 116 25 127 r 132| 132 r 129 > 132 
141 140 137 136 25 132 135] 140} r 143 r 143 P 145 
11 108 107 108 94 100 103} 112} 118 117 p12 
114 f 10 108 96 97 102 112} 122 121 “ 
147 14 147 147] 142 139 137 142 158 101 a es 
l I 150 148 138 144 145} 150 r 154 ris P 158 
12 21 120 121 116 124 124 126 r12 ‘12 P 125 
$7 $ 141 138 128 138 145 150 15( r 14 P14 
134 132 128 126 119 118 22 121 121 r12 P12 
172 172 166 162 145 176 189) 207 r 20 r 1m 192 
183 182 181 180 165 16 155| 159] 179 r191 » 199 
138 142 151 146 125 123 81 70 144 174 
l I 101 101 78 79 74 78 93 4 
489 12 475 472 169 465 470 464 r 471 175 
147 145 140 138 132 132 137 138} r 140 r 141 P14 
l 101 8 9g 107 111 113) °112 r113 P 108 
119 199 9] 102 123) 134) 123 Lif . 
12% 128 128 130 128 134 136 139 "137 134 P 131 
1 125 124 121 130 136 140 139 4 ? 128 
11 l 114 114 11 108 117 119 123 120 rile » 118 
vt IS 8 103 110 109 115 120 117 r 110) 101 
8 IR 7 100 106 107 116 124 118 r 113} 104 
111 LO¢ 105 108 102 108 120 127} 135 136 
yi “i ¥ 96 Qs 1) QS 98 99 r OR 7 
89 ds 103 115 126 118 108 107 110 97 5S 
RE I 100 108 114 103 06 98) 107 gy M4 
96 99 108 113 92 111 109 111 103) _... 
9 4 9 04 92 82 97 97 103 * 102 ws 
104 r 19 99 96 85 101} 100 109 110 10 
s a 63 BR) 70 68 74 67 69 69 70 
115 lt 108 103] 99} 91 110 101) 106 SSS 
102 10 94 89} 94 87 101 4 YS oe 
13 136 134} 136 120 137 137 146 Se 
132 13 131 32 136 116 134 133 140 127 eis 
118 121 22 121) 119 113 116 122 125 123 P118|___ 
150 150 147 145) 144 138 144 149 154} ee 
150 150 150 150 152 146 150 153 r 158 164 
12¢ 121 120 123 124 122 124 27| 126| 131 > 136 
13¢ 129 128 130 131 130 131 133 132] 142 
114 118 116 118} 121} 85 94 118 "132 128 
| 
110 109 109 112| 115 116} 111 111) na} rand rll » 118 
6S 61 S 62) 63) 57 68 70 77) 75 75 977 
135 137 137 134] 136 133 130 129 130] 136 138) 144 
76 73 79 108 119 108 100 9S * 92 ‘78 73 ; 
113 114 119 125 127 130 130 129 129 126 122 


es eee ae do 111 
esa ; do 74 
Crude oil and natural gas ‘ do 134 
Metal mining._.____- do__.. 74 
Stone and earth minerals do 108 

Revised. » Preliminary. 
tRevisions for 1952 for new plant and equipment ippear on | 
penditures of business) appear on p. 8 of this ie of the SURVEY 


April 1954 Survey. 


10 of the March 1954 SuRvVEY; those for 1953 and estimate 


ise arch 1! RVI S for the lst two quarters of 1955 (based on anticipated capital ex- 
vevisions for 1952 and 1953 for farm income and marketings are on p. 24 of the January SuRVeEy; for 1951, on p. 24 of the 


t Revised series. For a detailed description « » revision and m _— . - 
or a detailed description of the revision and monthly and annual data beginning 1947, see the December 1953 issue of the FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Janu Fet | | | . . 
. 4 ‘ . . t - ebdru- onal r : — . — - Septem , " Novem Decen inu Fet 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 

















INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | | 
Federal Reserve I f Physical Volume 9—Con. | | 
usted, combined index.....-.. 1947-49=100 125) 125 123 123 125 124 123 123 124 12¢ r 128 13) 
Manufactures ‘ do 127 126 25 125 126 125 124 125 12 28 r 130 132 
Durable manufactures_.. do... 141 139 135 134 136 135 134 135 13 8 r 142 14 ‘ 
Primary met do 111 109 103 103 106 108 103 05 10 118 120 2 
Metal fabricatir nel rdnance do 155 151 147 147 148 147 147 145 148 149 ° 154 1A l 
Fabricated metal products do 126 123 120 119 121 122 22 12 121 124 r 125 r 12 127 
Machinery do 143 14] 138 138 138 139 141 144 147 47 148 144 144 
Nonelectr machinery  —— 130 130 125 125 124 124 2 125 12 23 122 1x P12 
Electrical ner do 169 163 163 163 163 170 173 181] 189 r 104 198 192 1R8 
l'ransportatior uipment do 185 179 173 174 178 170 171 166 161 164 r 18] 105 x 
Instruments and related products. - - do 148 147 144 139 138 135 136 135 137 137 138 r 14 14 
Furniture and fixtur do ° 106 103 104 103 102 104 106 109 109 °110 r 108 © 107 P 108 
Lumber and pr cts do r114 120 116 114 120 108 YO 97 11¢ 28 124 131 
Stone, clay. and uss products... do 125 130 130 128 130 129 131 132 134 132 r 136 r 135 P13 
Miscellaneous mat tures do 130 132 130 27 128 131 130 133 132 132 132 Pl: 
Nondurable mant tures do 113 114 114 115 117 116 114 1l4 l 17 118 r 118 » 119 
Food and beverage manufactures do 105 106 106 107 110 108 105 105 105 105 r 106 104 
Tobacco manufactures. do 100} 98 103 103 108 107 101 oY 102 102 100 
Textile-mill products do 91] 91| 91 4 | 95} 93 95 “4 QF 101 101 101 
Apparel and allied products do 104 106) 108 109 107) 106 102 103 101 r 103 r 107 104 
Leather and pr ts do 04 94 93 04 v4] 95 100 oF ) 94 + OF 99) 
Paper and allied products do | 126 129 131 133 137 136) 133 135 137 138 137 136 
Printing and publishing do 120 119} 119 120 120 121) 121 121 121 121 120) 12) > 122 
Chemicals and allied products do 143} 146 146 146 148 148) 148 149 150 150 151 154 
Petroleum and product do 124} 126) 122 124 125 124 22 121 125 124 127 12) p 134 
Rubber product do 112 110) 113 113 119 120) 97 98 117 r 125 121 ! 
| 
Minerals a 113 113 112 109 111 114 112 109 108 109 +113 rly > 121 
Coal... tee. ee Ur: 70 68) 62 58} 65 69 70 Os 67 70 RO - » 73 
Crude oil and natural gas... .. my PS 134 135) 137 137 134 136 133 130 129 130 r 136 138 : 144 
Metal mining do... 103 101 Ot 78 91 ay 91 83 R2 81 r QE 99 
Stone and eartl nerals do 119 124 124| 120 121 122 125 121 121 121 125 197 
CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT | | | 
| | 
sted, tota itput* 1947-49 =100 112 117 119 119] 116 116 102 113} 108 109 ° 129 133 P14 
M r consumer do_.__]| 121] 127] r 130 131} 126 125 107 121) 111 111 141] 149 Pr 1%) 
Autos do... 135 138) 142 151 146 143 125 123 g] 7) 144 174 P 195 
do_... 109 119) 120 116 110 112 92 121 139 149 r 142 ‘131 P 132 
erings Sa 99 103) 102 07 92 93 8Y 102 108 11] r 108 110 
Faced do_..- 98 117] 117 i16 112 112} 88 101 122 124 r1l4 109 
ets do.... 173| 170 182 172 155 165 116 234 279 338 324 8 
es Se Satis 92) 95 94 92 92) 04 90 “4 101 104 100 4 > 93 
it® a do 112 113 rill 116 119 r118 r 116 115 109 106 r 124 r 130 » 137 
do 119 * 120 119 126 130 128 126 125 rll 109 * 135 14 P] 
do 133 134 133 139 145 136 27 12 4 RE 1 1h Pp 185 
do 108 110 109 115 r119 r 123 127 131 132 131 13 130 P13 
fl erings._. do r 99 99 99 97 06 O68 102 10 107 of 103 10 
eT do r103 r 110) r 104 112 r116 110 114 109 112 11 112 115 
et do * 150 142 151 178 r 196 r 243 r 241 270 * 267 ‘270 259 242 
do 95) 96) 04 93} 93) 06 93 91 ys 8 ° 97 r OF rp OF 
| 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ | | | 
Manufacturing and trade sales (adj.), totalt bil. of dol | 46.4 46.7 47.1 47.6 46.9 47.8 47.4 416.7 47 46.2 48.0 49 49 
| | 
Manufacturing, totalt do 23.9 23. 6 24. 1 24.4 24. 0 24.3 24.1 23. § 23. ¢ 23. 1 24.4 ‘24.8 24.9 
urable-goods ir tr do | 11.6 11.3 11.4 11.5 11.3 11 11.3 11.0 l ; 10.7 11.6 12.0 12.3 
Nondurable-goo I istries do | 12.3 12.3 12.7 12.9 12.6 12.9 12 12 12 12 12.8 12.8 12. 6 
holesale trade, totalt do &.9 9.1 9.1 9.0 8.9 9.1 9.1 9.1 2 ( 9.3 Q 9.6 
Durable-goods estat ments do 29 29 29 > 8 2.8 2.9 3.0 29 2.9 2 8 29 ) 31 
Nondurabl blishments. _. do 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 ( 6.2 6.3 6 6.4 
Retail trade, total do | 13. 6 14.0 13.9 14.2 14.0 14.4 14.3 14.2 14.2 14 14.4 15. 1 14.9 
Durable-goods stor do 4.4 4.7 41.¥ 4.9 4.7 5.0 41¥ 1.8 41.8 41.7 4.9 l 
Nondurable-goo tores do 9.2 9.2 9.0 9.4 9.3 9.4 9.4 14 9.4 4 14 9.8 9.7 
nufacturing and tra nventories, book value, end 
of month (adjusted), totalt bil. of dol 80. 7| 80. 4 80. 1 79. 5 79.4 79.0 78.3 78.2 77.8 77.5 77.6 77.3 ft 
| | 
Manufacturing, total f dc 46. 4 46.1 45.8 45.2 44.8 44 2 43.9 43.7 43.8 43.8} 43.7 13.6 
Durable-goods ir istries do 26. 5 26. 2 25. 9 25. 3 4.9 24.7 24.4 24.2 24.1 24.4 24.4 r 24.4 24.4 
Nondurable-good istries__. do 19.9 19.9 19.9 19.8 i9.9 19.8 19.8 19. 7 19 19.4 19.4 r19.3 19.3 
| 
Wholesale trade, totalt do 11.8 11.9 11.8 11.6 11.8 11.9 11.8 11.8 11.7 11.7 11.7 1 il 
Durable-goods establishments do 5.9 5. 8| 5.8 5.7 5 5.8 1.8 5 5.8 ) ) 7 5 
Nondurable-goods establishments... do 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.0 59 ) 8 9 8 ) 
Retail trade, totalt do 22. 5 22. 4 22. 6 22.7 22.8 22. 6 22. 4 22. 5 22.4 22. 0 22.1 22.1 22. 2 
Yurable-goods stor ’ do 10.7 10. 6 10. 5 10. 4 10. 5 10. 4 10. 2 10.3 10. 2 10. 0 r 10.0 r10.1 10. 2 
Nondurable-goox tores_-. do 11.8 11.8 12.1 12.3 12.3 12.2 12.2 12.2 12.2 12.0 12.1 12.0 12.1 
r Revised, » Pr nary 2 See note marked “‘f’’ on p. S-2 
*New series. Col i by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. For description of the index and back figures, see the May 1954 FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN and subse- 
ssues 
§The term ‘“‘business’’ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Businessinventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
ta for manufacturing are own on p. S—4; those for retail and wholesale trade, on pp. 8-9 and S-10. 
y r I tive with the December 1953 SURVEY, the data reflect adjustments to more recent benchmarks; all revisions prior to 1953 are available upon request (most of the 


ublished in the v5 ue of BUSINESS STATISTICS are now obsolete). 
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Unless otherwise stated, stalistics through 195 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement to the Survey 





MANUFACTURERS’ 
AND ORDERS 


Sales:t 


Value (unadjusted), total 
Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries 


Value (adjusted), total 
Durable-goods industries, total 


Primary metal_-_. 
Fabricated metal products 


Electrica] machinery and equipmer 


Machinery, except electrical 
Motor vehicles and equipment 


Transportation equipment, n. e. s 


Furniture and fixtures 


Lumber products, except furniture 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


Professional and scientific instrumer 
Other industries, including ordnance 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 


Food and kindred products.- 
Beverages “ 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mill products 


Apparel and related products__... 


Leather and leather products. 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing. 
Chemicals and allied products_. 
Petroleum and coal products... 
Rubber products 


Inventories, end of month:t 
Book value (unadjusted), total. 


Durable-goods industries 

Nondurable-goods industries_ _- 
By stages of fabrication: 

Purchased materials 

Goods in process... rr 

Finished goods- 


Book value (adjusted), total_- 


Durable-goods industries, total. 
Primary metal__- 
Fabricated metal produc ts 


Flectricai machinery and ee nt. 


Machinery, except electrical 
Motor vehicles and equipment_. 


Transportation equipment, n. e. s 


Furniture and fixtures__. 


Lumber products, except furniture 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


Professional] and scientific instruments 
Other industries, including ordnance 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 


Food and kindred products__.- 
Beverages 

Tobacco manufactures___. 
Textile-mill products ' 
Apparel and related products... 


Leather and leather products_ 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing. 
Chemicals and allied products_.- 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 


New orders, net:t 


Unadjusted, total 
Durable-goods industries 


Nondurable-goods industries ae 


Adjusted, total 


Durable-goods industries, total 
Primary metal. .._- 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipm 
Machinery, except electrical 


Transportation equipment, including 


vehicles and parts 


Other industries, including ordnance 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 


Industries with unfilled orders ¢ 


Industries without unfilled orders] 


® Revised, t Revised series. Se¢ 


tRevised data beginning December 1949 appear or 
9 Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing 
{For these industries (food, beverages 
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CURRENT BUSINESS 


1954 





24, 490) 


11,814 


3, 22 
5, 297 
3, 189 


2, 690 
665 


1, 010} 


916 
8R3 
1, 465 


19, 838 


L. 705 


2, 683 
) 


12, 996 


2, 925 


10, 071 





4.9 
3 
27 


on 9 





tho ro 


284 


"804 


ARO 


260 


914 
334 
678 
599 
364 
568 


lled orders for other nondurable-g 
nd rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders. 


12, 851) 


22, 266 
10, 252 
12,014 
24, = 


11, 28 


44, 157) 


24, 460) 


19, 697) 
14 ol 
2.4 
16.8 


44,194 
383 
107 
773 
049 
097 
899 


Nowe 


2, 622 
664) 
958! 
R83 


&H2 
1, 469 


<3 
i > 


9, 700} 
1, 212 
959 

1, 002 
1, 612! 
= 

2, 467) 
2, 448] 





999 
9, 852 


to 


N= 





3, 


t S) 
Non 


tet pet et 





March | April May June July p= gus ss | Septem- 





43, 548 
24, 038 


9, 510 


14. 8) 
12,2 


16. 6 


2 999) 





2, 582 


917 


, 665 


24, 406) 
11, 109} 
13, 297 

23, 612 
10, 933 
1,52 

1, 120 
1, 333 
1, 866) 
1, 523 


2, O80 
334 


43, 236) 
23, 786 
19, 450 


14.7 
9 ¢ 





16. 3} 


43, 668 





24, 120 
3, 053] 
2, 769) 
2, 983 
5, 038 
2, 802 





2, 736 
661 
952 








25, 132 
11, 696 
13, 436 
24, 463 
11, 699) 
1, 529) 
970) 
1, 400) 
1, 75 
3, 143 
2, 899 


12, 764 


3,013 
9, 751 


roods industries are zero. 


335 


11, 090 


245 


23, 141 


10, 664 


ASI 





43, 394) 
2, 060) 
19, ate 


4.0 


16, 2 


43, 819) 


| 


, 384) 
3, 069) 
, 765) 
3, 007) 
, 979} 
* 004] 


2, 845 


664) 
970 
872 
837 
, 372) 
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2, 568 


2, 380 
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, 634 


i . | ~— m- 
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308 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and —— 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Fant. | Febr | 
Supplement to the Survey a | og Marcl A pril Mav Jur Jul An 
ary iry . } } 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
- . - - oe | 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 
f dol 6, 128 4 G84 241 1. 695 ) 14¢ 48. RAS 48. 314 7.27 18 g 4 g 
77¢ 2, 303 874 ), 3H 7, 657 46,1 { : 
i 4,729 4, 448 4, 202 4 667 422 is 2 
} i 4,4 4201 04 8 f 6:37 
I t oO 10, 059 ) O62 ) 489 2 8 2 & 627 % g g 
NI 1¢ 7. 77 7.4 ” 2 6, 828 f 2 6.3 f i . w 
te | 
l. of dol 99 1. 74¢ 21. 658 91. 188 x). TRO 1). 184 19. OOF 19. 4 mH), 4 
oO ao 1, 461 4,517 1,445 +, 2st 4, O97 3, 979 ‘ ‘ 4, 242 ; t | 
N do 2 2 2, 381 2 7 2, 34 2, 483 2,7 2, 704 2, 602 2,7 j y. | 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
ber 9, 543 ~ 3 10, 514 10, 272 9 IR 9. 748 4 ) 4] D6 R52 7 1 ~ 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES@Z 
I ber RH7 O26 1 9 9 043 065 8 12 g Q7 
( lo 6 74 R7 t 81 81 8 s ‘ % ‘ 
lo RE 109 14 )2 111 132 ) 1 QR ) 1! 
| do 192 207 ys ye 20) 208 lf 187 89 7 
I do 4h 449 l 3 460 4 417 45 { 414 19 { 
Vi do 79 RT 2 82 9] &U 9 4 ] & s 
I thous. of dol 9, 592 47,774 57, 28 42, 512 38, 494 41,613 2, 230 2, 582 s 2 p 067 $ 
( do 3, 134 4, 341 648 2, 961 2, 04 2, 524 2, 38 2 ' 2 4, (0 s 
do 3, 166 4, O82 + 692 3, 674 4,514 4, 958 2, 38 8 { 6,8 
1 f do 11,4 23, 043 ul Hs l 621 18, 454 ) UNF inh 7 » ; 
Re t ac &, 623 11,77 2t ; 11, 739 11, 722 4, 62 ‘ ‘ 4¢ ® 
VW | 238 4, 538 4, 499 4,878 j 2 8 x 4 
COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Pri 14 ( 259 258 9 257 DAS 248 47 j 942 244 9 { 
( 4 237 ) 24 249 244 is 2 24 244 s 
| , 233 2 Q 234 297 21K 29 228 9 
| 07 208 208 208 207 x 12 207 14 ) ; 
| $2 44 143 44 446 44 44¢ t +4 ‘1 138 ‘ 
( do 254 208 4 272 274 28S a 27 
Fr do 222 210 212 2 215 240 235 248 18 AV 2 
( f ket do 271 233 24 29 279 Ay 99 1 27 » ‘ 
0 do Hs 269 275 283 Js6 Js G4 y 2 
I k do 277 277 2 27 267 251 247 251 42 24 
do } 3] ; ; 331 209 2st 287 "V4 
1) lo 274 267 2 2 30) 2 2 i y, j ‘ 
P io 9 208 18 178 168 168 Q 1 
Pr 
A 9 r 263 264 % 267 wn 9 4 4 
| ) 271 271 272 273 27t 27t 77 77 2 
} 7, 254 r 254 9 Qi OE 252 24 9 9 9 
A taxe nd 
14-100 82 OR? y.% O83 284 282 Ds yan 2/9 97 28 
I t 2 l ’ ) 1 +8 &S& a9 R8 g 87 Re 8 
RETAIL PRICES 
A ( ert 
i ; 100 209 208. 9 208 208. 1 208. 7 209. { 209. 7 209. ( 208 7. € 207. € r 207 207 
( of Lat 
4 47-49 n 115. 2 l 0 114.8 114. ¢ 115.0 115.1 15. 2 11 14 } 4. ¢ 1 } 
4 lo 104.9 104.7 104. 3 104 104 104. 2 104. ( ] 7 j ; +f 
Fo d l 112. ¢ 112.1 112.4 113 113.58 114. ¢ ll ; a i 
D i 109.7 109. 0 ys 104. ¢ 10 102.9 104 l s 7 . 
FY dc 110.8 108. 0 107.8 110.¢ 114.¢ 117.1 l 114 ‘ 
M d 2 109. 7 109 lit 111.0 111.1 109 ] ] 
He dc 118.8 118.9 119.0 118 118.9 118.9 119. ¢ 119. 2 ) ) l 
G do { l 107 107. ¢ 107. € 107.7 107.6 107.8 l s ‘ s " 
H do 107. 2 107 lf 106. 1 105, 9 105, 8 ] r l i f t l 
Re do 127.8 127.9 128. ( 128, 2 28.3 128.3 128. 5 128. ¢ 128.8 ) 129. 2 29 4 
Me do 123. 7 124. 1 124.4 124.9 25. 1 125.1 125. 2 12 2 25. 9 126. 1 2 
Pe do 113.7 113.9 114.1 112.9 113.0 112.7 11 113. 4 l i 113.8 1] 
R do 108. 7 108. 0 108, 2 106. 5 106. 4 106. 4 107 ] ( ) ( St 1 ) 
do 130. 5 129. 4 129. ( 129.1 129. 1 128.9 26.7 126. ¢ 26. 4 2 127. ¢ y 27 
Ot do 120.3 120. 2 120. 1 120. 2 120.1 120.1 120. 3 120. 2 120. 1 20. 1 120 119.9 119.9 
} Vv usec 19 {9 00 191.1 
Sag { 
I) tres lr 
I te re ' n the « p nt price seric } I Ww I received appea ) 
p.2 he Aj 
Rey I i I ratio appear or 24 Al 1954 SURVEY 
Ratio of } I | nte! taxes, and wage 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical E 
Supplement to the Survey ox 


COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


WHOLESALE PRICES 











U.S. Department of Labor index« 
All commodities M47 \ 1] l 110.9 110. 110.4 
Farm products. . 5 19.4 7.9 4.8 "5, 2 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dr . RY. f 7.4 104. 4 96, f 110.9 
Grains... } f 2.9 91.2 Sf 88. | 
Livestock and live poultry . i ) 87 83. 2 
Foods, processed 106. 8 ] 106, 
Cereal and bakery product } Z f l 2 1] 114.0 
Dairy products and ice crean { 6.1 7 102. 4 105. 1 
Fruits and vegetables, canned and froz 
M47 s 104, 5 104 104. 7 
Meats, poultry, and fish i ws 2 4.1 
Commodities other than farm pr 
foods 47-4 } t 1.2 114. 5 114. é 114, 2 114.3 
Chemicals and allied products 2 7 06, 8 106 
Chemicals, industrial s j l 117.1 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmet 4 ) 4. ( 
Fats and oils, inedible 2 ‘ 8 } 7 2 
Fertilizer materials 14 t 1 114. ( l f 112.1 
Prepared paint . . 2.8 2.8 2.8 112.8 112.8 
Fuel, power, and lighting material Sf 108. 2 107.8 106. 2 
Coal { 4. 104.7 104. 9 
Electricity ---- 102 ‘ 101.8 101.8 101.8 
Gas_. 111.8 l 2 109. ( 107.8 105. 4 
Petroleum and products 114, 2 2 11.7 110.9 108. 2 
Furniture, other household durat l { I 
Appliances, household } 7 9 109.9 109. 8 109. 7 
Furniture, household 114 f 113.4 l 112.8 
Radios - - o% 6.1 ’ 5.7 95.7 V5. ¢ 95.6 
Television sets ' “ . i3.8 (3.8 70. ¢ 70.3 
Hides, skins, and leather product 4, ry f 4.9 
Foot wea 111.9 11.9 111.8 
Hides and skins. 56, § j ‘ 62. 5 60. 8.2 
Leather ss 87.4 s st 87. ¢ 87.4 SO. 
Lumber and wood product 7 1 ! 119.1 
Lumber 8. f 
Machinery and motive products 14 { 24.4 ? 124. 3 
Agricultural machinery and equip 2 , 22. ¢ 2 122 
Construction machinery and equit l F 1. ¢ 3 ] 
Electrical machinery and equipment 8 s \ y 12 125. 8 
Motor vehicles . 8 8 8 9 8.9 118.9 
Metals and metal products 2 26. 2 12 26.8 27 127 128. 0 
Heating equipment , 1.8 1.4 { 113.9 113.8 114. ( 
Iron and steel__- f 131.8 131.8 133. 6 
Nonferrous metals y 18 23. 4 123. ¢ 123. 7 124. 2 
Nonmetallic minerals, structural 2 d 20.8 119 } 120. 4 
Clay products } $2 132 32 132. 0 
Concrete products 1 7 7. ¢ 7 117 117 117.7 
Gypsum products 122 2 22 22 22 122. 1 
Pulp, paper, and allied products 7 7 6.3 . s 116. 2 
Pam r.. 1 ® eS %. 8 8 H we OF 12¢ 
Rubber and products 1.8 24 24 2 25 1 2¢ 126.8 
Tires and tubes-_--. 1 } 129.3 29. 3 129 129. 3 
Textile products and apparel. 4 4.8 { 95. 1 
Appare l ”y iS, SS ys ys, 2 8, 2 js 8.4 
Cotton products { W). 4 R8. & RS RS R83 88. 4 88, 9 
Silk products 4° 8 l 39 131.6 123. 9 124. 2 
Synthetic textiles 85.4 R54 Q4 R4 f 85.2 Qk ¢ RF 
Wool products... - ) ) 9, 2 0 5 11 109.8 
Tobacco mfrs. and bottled beverag« s 8 17.9 21.5 121.4 21.4 121.4 
Beverages, alcoholic. 4. } 4. f 114.3 114.2 114, 2 
Cigarettes { 24 24 24.0 124. ( 124. 0 124. 0 
Miscellaneous S { 19. 2 10 103. 9 
loys, sporting goods... 113. ¢ 113. ¢ 113 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by 
W holesale prices 474 . W Ww. 5 “ 0. 1 x). 2 90. 9 90. 6 
Consumer prices 84, 8 87 87 87.3 87.0 86. 9 86.8 
Retail food prices RR RRR % m RR Q7 87.3 
’ Revised. 1 Indexes on base former 135-39= 100) are a ws: Mea i by—wholesale prices, 47.4 (February 
o" For actual wholesale prices of individual commoditi ee respect m1 t 
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93 
990 


SO 


129 


109 
i21 
114 


ee 


oo 


109. 7 
93. 1 
101.9 
92. 9 
103. 7 
114.5 
108. 7 
105 

RSLS 
114 

106.9 
117. ¢ 
YS. f 
aa) 

112.1 
112.8 
106. 9 
05.1 
1OL S&S 
105.8 
109. 3 


115. ¢ 
10! 

112.8 
95.4 
68. 7 
2.4 
111.8 
40.5 
82. ] 





76.4 
103.8 
lif 
108, 8 
105 
86.3 
114 
107 
117.7 
g3 ¢ 


109. 1 
95.4 
69 
“25 
119.9 
110 ¢ 
12 
12 
131.8 
126.7 
121 
129 
114 
135 
19] 8 
1 ‘ 
] i 
1? 
1lf 
12¢ 
131.4 
134.9 
95, 2 
Qs, 4 
x9. 9 
127.4 
aH, o 
106. f 
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, - 1954 one 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and — : 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Janu- | Febru- | j | | Seuten ln 
Supplement to the Survey ary ary March April M iy | June | July | August her | October her . ‘ . 
: ron ala wl , r or 7" 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
m= rs | | | _——- 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY | | | 
| aol ‘ . | = eee ‘ | ‘ . 
¥ constructior t total mil. of dol. 2, 444 2, 346 2, 567| 2, 813) 3, 114) 3, 364) 3, 522) 3, 637) 3, 614 179 3, 28 2. OR 2 78 » Any 
I do 1,710 1,63 1,779 1, 927 2, 122 2, 278 2, 392 2, 459 2, 457 2,4 2, 347 " ” 1 Oxy 
Re Jontial (7 — do RK 75S RH3 OR( 1.10 1,193 1, 267 1,313 1, 32¢ 1, 32 1, 202 ] { { 
ew dwellir nit do 730 675 770 SOM O70 1. 050 1, 125 1.17 1.19 19 ] 7 rn 
A dditior I tior do 63 61 71 " 111 114 11 1] 1 2 
_ 7 RomtteD © pt farm and public 
utility. total mil. of dol 1s 474 it 64 4 52S ; 2 { 
Industrial do 179 176 17 169 if 164 161 1¢ it ‘ as 
Cor rcial 10 164 157 154 167 189 203 2 2 } Tt 18 gs 
Fart onst do 2 Li 114 127 145 157 14 167 l t y J 
Pul utilit do 209 292 326 is 371 89 40K 41 41 { “ 19 
— total do 734 709 TRS RNS 192 1. ONS } 178 138 Q , , 
Nionennhfential } do 54 345 f 77 387 307 40) 42 i 8 358 
AT tary far r do 7 69 75 79 7s 89 RY 93 " a0 g 
Hichwat do 130 124 1A 23 320 385 4) 44/ 44 uf 5M . 4 
Other tv do 177 170 188 0 207 215 217 222 13 t ”) 17 
ijusted), total ¢ | 
mil. of dol 2. OF 3. 051 3, O05 0 3, O89 3, O78 3, 094 3 7 3, 192 on ° - Q 
Pr te tot do 1, OOF 2? 004 2 Ol 2 0 2 131 2.122 2,173 2 ) 9 9 > DAD ya! ye 4 
Residential (1 f do QTR GRO RO 1.040 1.105 1. 102 1.150 1,19 0 on 1 Py - 
Nonresidential t I xcept farm and public 
itilit nil. of dol 507 516 514 512 518 513 17 21 2¢ 24 / ” 
Farm constructior do 13 136 134 133 132 131 129 12s f 12 124 ‘ 4 
Public utility do 365 6 6 6t 367 367 367 367 67 67 6s 368 & aR 
Publ tat do 71 1. 047 yO4 Os 158 Ont 2] ye ) a4 033 7 1 " 
Nonresident a tener do 10) 499 387 7 375 377 364 7 MAE ) 376 RR) » one as 
Highw do | 270 327 30 29 297| 292) a2) xs 9 74 288 f a] 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
n 37 States (F. W 
7 ( | 
¢ project number $8, 361 40, 787 55, 659 f 9 65, 641 59 60, OF 61. ¢ 65, 832 4, 671 62, 304 OR 
tal valuat mil. of dol 1, 152 1, 221 1, 528 l 1, 925 1 1, 837 1, 57 1, 816 " 1, 499 1. 829 =A\4 
| hlie ownershir do 363 436 484 669 681 “vo ARQ ‘ 47 ‘ 492 
, do 789 785 1,043 l 1, 256 1 1, 15¢ 1, 064 1, 227 1,024 I 124 
number 661 3, 871 4, 936 4004 5, 647 5, 36 5, 744 5, 251 Om 4, 302 4, 227 
} ' thous. of sq. ft 33, 937 32, 259 41, 561 $5, 97 1, 913 49,014 48, 877 42, 549 15, 30 . ‘ 38, 559 1 rT 42 8 
\ , tt f dol 473. O77 468, 712 132, OM 42 672, 288 656. 445 641. 51 4 / 646. 82 491,008 7 427 #4, TSS 
} 1? 
| I ber 33, 442 7 l 019 51,414 51, 988 40) 28 wn 48, 656 407 A), COM 
Floor area thous. of sq. ft 48, 15¢ RO, 422 84, 946 73, 138 74, 7h 0, 591 78, 905 85, 814 71, 778 77 30K 70, 0 
\ ation hous. of dol 162, 48 7Y 825, 30K 720, 266, 745, 44 692, 736 777 2} 8 824) 708,691 761, 577 x) 
} work 
Pr t number 951 1, 007 1, 623 2,04 2, 427 2, 458 2, 69 2, 442 2, 357 SS 1,317 1,514 979 
‘ tinr the { dol 134, 304 191. 85 209. YS6 219. 4K 324. 032 287, 104 351, SOF 262. 682 203, 28 "2 204. 59. 7) O1f f 
Pre t number 307 288 38: 14 548 502 571 Bit 457 492 396 ha S 
Valuatior thous. of dol 82,124 51,920) 117, 734 70,908 103, 633 69, 449 98, O87 66, 897 O8, 7% 8 04, 474 92, 923 75, 650 
¢ | es 
l, unadjuste 1947-49= 100 161 171 194 22 234 24 22 229 234 2 232 2 21 
Residential. 1 dc 154 180) 21 2 257 251 236 243 24 25¢ 254 237 24 
tal ad i do 19 19 191 10 193 207 206 218 231 24 255 250 2t 
Re | ] ( 1s 201 ai 2 216 227 233 44 2 mt 264 277 2NN 
( t t awa ENR)§ l. of dol 7 767 134 i 1, 437 1, 161 7 271 i79 " 21 1, 373 9. 1, US 
tl of sq. yd 14 4, 03 6, 07 7,791 6, 2 10, 472 4,024 Ss, SY] 7, 82 076 8. 60 i 
4 t do l, 1, 200 1, 078 ]l, 2) 1, 480) 2, 141 1, 379 1,711 1. 20 ~ 1. Ow 2 60S 2, Hn 
Roa do 1, 852 1, 007 2, 649 4, Of 1, 820 4,504 , 437 3, 408 4, 3 919 2 £20 2, 769 
treet do 1, 125 1, 729 2, 347 2, 57 2, 954 3, 82k 2, 808 272 2,314 657 2 354 
NEW DWELLING UNITS 
U.S.1 f Labor 
te etartad | 
s starte¢ 
Total. t 1___thousar 66.4 75.2 95. 2 7,7 108 116 116.0 114.3 103. ¢ oI. RS. ( "0 
Privately do 65, 1 73.9 93, 2 106 107. 4 112.6 112.9 113.0 13.3 RO ¢ 87.8 SS 
In met do 48.4 52.2 69. 2 78. 4 76.1 83.9 84. 6 81.4 “! 6 5.4 67 65.4 63. 4 
Publicly a 1.3 1.3 2.0 1. 2 1.1 3.9 3. 1 l i 1.4 
nally r 
I i do { Ke { 1, 136 102 1, OS 75.0) 1, 188 2 . 13. ( 1,473.0] 1,424 1, 38 
nonfar house 
1) places:t 
lwee thousands t 66. 1 | 0.2 92.3 108, 1 1 99.8 s&.O 77 
I ite f do 7 (4.9 93. ( 99.1 1.3 104. 2 06, 2 8.2 ) ) ) 87.7 7 ) 
Init t f r do 43.7 55. 2 79.0 RS, 2 B15 93.0 85.1 RRS ui. 7 84.9 7.8 tt 
U1 9 ( do 2.1 2 i 2 2.9 3.0 3.1 2.9 2.8 2 2.7 2 
Ur n do 8.9 7 10. ¢ 7.7 6.8 8.2 8.1 7. 6.4 i.2 7.1 f 
Publ f lo 1.8 1.2 2. ( 1.1 1.0 9 1.8 1.7 l 2 3 1.4 
| | 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
€ ( tet....1947-49= 100 121.9 121. ( 121. 2 21. ( 121 121.7 122.7 22. ¢ 7 123 2 
} ‘ 1914=1% sy) +0) 395 " 
‘ Ant al ¢ 
Average, 30 «¢ 1913=100 4 5 SE) BF s SY 4] 4 ) Us is s "” 
Atlanta do 641 641 641 639 639 639 640 642 649 40 649 649 10 649 
New York do 623 624 624 623 623 624 624 625 629 629 629 620 } 62 
San |} isco do... 522 522 529 530 430 530 530 if) 39 4 54 { 4 MM 
St Tx do 576 576 79 577 577 54 595 ow ¥ i 99 ’ "0 Hn 
( C ll types do 422 419 42 $22 422 424 129 430 131 132 43% $32 482 ‘ 
sed r r Data includes some contracts awards prior months but not reported 
ions f unadjusted) for 1950-1953 appear on p. 24 of the September 1954 SURVE’ Minor re ions back to 19 epartment Co erce nstructio 
ndex are shown in the May 1953 and May 1954 issues of the Construction and Building Materials Statistical Supplement. 
9 Adjusted ta not s vn in SURVEY prior to the October 1954 issue. §Data for April, July, September, and December 1954 are for 5 week ther montt i weeks 
© Mata for M August, and December 1954 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
1 Ser I I that require building s; they replace the for t 


tRevise erie These data cover nonfarm res 


which covered ne velling units authorizec 


dential construction authorized ir 
in all places defined as urban in the 


ill places (both 


1940 Census 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement to the Survey 
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CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES— Continued 
E. H. Boeckh and Associate 
Average, 20 cithe 
Apartments, hotel ndo 
Bric 
Bri 





Bri od 
Commercial and fact t 

Brick and concrete 

Brick and steel 

Brick and wood 

Frame 

Steel 
Residences 

Brick 

rams 


Engineering News-Record 
Building 9 
Construction ¢ 

Bu. of Public 
Con posite, s 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 








wri 


selected constructior 


Production of 
Unadjusted 





REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or gu 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: Face amount 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount 
Federal Home Loan Banks, out 
member institutions 
New mortgage loans of all savir 
tions, estimated total 
By purpose of loan 
Home construction 
Home ‘purchase 
All other purpose 
New nonfarm mortgages reco 
estimated total 
Nonfarm foreclosures 
Fire losses 


ADVERTISING 

Printers’ Ink advertising index, 
Combined index 

Business papers 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Outdoor 

Radio (network 

Television (network 


Tide advertising index, unadjuste 


Radio advertising 
Cost of facilitic 
Automotive, incl 
Drugs and toiletries 
Foods, soft drinks, con 
Soaps, 
Smoking material 
All other rm 


, total 


accessorie 


cleansers, ete 


Television advertising 
Cost of facilities, total 
Automotive, including 
Drugs and toiletric 
Foods, soft drink 
Soaps, cleansers, etc 
Smoking material 
All other 
Magazine advertising:t 
Cost, total 
Apparel and accessories 
Automotive, incl 
Building material 
Drugs and toiletries 
Foods, soft drinks, 
Beer, wine, liquors 


Toe 





iecessorit 


confectioner 


Household equipment and sup] 
Household furnishing 
Industrial material 

Soaps, cleansers, etc 

Smoking material 

All other 


Linage, total 


Newspaper advertising 
Linage, total (52 cities) 

Classified 

Display, total- 
Automotive- 
Financial 
General... 
Retail 


"Re lary 3 Coy 

cost indexes for August-N 
*New series. Mortgage foreclosures, | 1 by 

nonfarm areas of the U.S. Television adver 0 

(ABC, NBC, Columbia, and Du Mont tRe 

components to cover only the network port { these 

data prior to August 1953 will be show ter 


vised. ® Prelimir 
? Revisions for building 
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DOMESTI 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


ijuste arterly totals at annual rates: f 





























| May | June | 


j 


April 


C TRADE—Conti 





Seasonally ul 
Goods and ser’ bil. of dol 230. 5 233.1 
| } 

Durable goods, tot do 28. 0 | 28.5 
Automobiles ar rts do 11.6 12. ¢ 
Furniture and household equipment-.-.-.-..do 12.8 12.4 

Nondurable gov tal do 118.8 | 120.0 
Clothir ind do 1v | 19.7 
Food and alcol beverages do 72.0 72. 5 
Gasoline ar do | 6.9 7.0 

| 
il do 83. 84.3 
do 2.0 | 12. 1 
do | 29.0 | 29.3 
tatior - : do gical 7.2 | 7.2 
] 
RETAIL TRADE 
All retail stor | | 
Estimated sales usted), total mil. of dol 12, 339 12, 065 13, 540 14, 324 14, 246 14, 658 

Durable-goo do 3, 851 4, 070 4, 768 4, 963 5. 020 5, 458 

Auto do 2, 124 2, 254 2,771 2, 841 2, 832 3, 095 
Mot her auto dealers do 2,014 2, 142 2, 644 2, 699 2, 695 2, 936 
Tire ssory dealers do 110 112 127 143 137 159 

| | 

Furniture ar ippliance group do 670 652 690 69. 739 758 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores do 364 362) 398 407 444 438 
Household ince, radio stores do 307 290) 292 288 296 319 

Lumber, buil urd ware group do 627 654) 738 SOR 849 918 
Lumber, buil materials dealers do 462 482) 542 587 620 686 
Hardware store do 165 72) 19¢ 221 229 232 

Nondurable-goods store do 8, 478| 4 al 8, 772 9, 361 9, 227 9, 200 

Apparel grouy do 678 604 715 94 821 852 
Men’s and h« wear stores do 160 134| 152 198 184 204 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores do 27 250) 297 379 337 326 
Family and other apparel stores pt 132 116) 143 188 149 163 
Shoe stores do 115 1G3 124 185 152 159 

Drug and proprietary stor« do 407 394] 401 398 406 406 

Eating and drinking places do YAS 962 1, 004 1, 035 1, 100 1, 134 

Food group do 3, 357 3, 112 3, 340 3, 422 3, 447 3, 385 
Grocery stores do 2, 837 2, 607 2, 799 2, 866 2, 886 2, 833 

Gasoline service stations do 855 800} 870 903 955 989 | 

| 

General-merchandise group do 1, 167 1, 142) 1, 330 1, 567 1, 478 1, 514 
Department stores, excl. mail-order do 624 599 72 863 819 830 
Mail-order (catalog sales do 75 82 O4 04 86 96 
Variety stores do 176 188 198 249 222 231 
Other general-1 handise stores lo 292 27 314 361 350 

Liquor stores do 269 256 266 266 262 

Estimated sales (adjusted), total do 13, 622 13, 972) 13, 900 14, 242 14, 044 14, 

Durable-goods stores... do 4, 436 4, 745) 4, 858 4, 882 4, 730 5, 

Automotive gro do 2, 285 2, 502 2, 738 2, 728) 2, 581 2, 
Motor-vehicle, other auto dealers do 2, 148 2, 349 2, 595 > 582 2, 449 2, 
Tire, battery, a ory dealers do 137 153 143 146 132 

Furniture and appliance group do 784 779 758 777) 769 
Furniture, | rnishings stores do 443 45: 433 440 436 
Household-appliance, radio stores do 341 326 326 337 333 

Lumber, buildi: hardware group do 827 849 784 781 800 
Lumber, bu I iterials dealers do 599 619 570 566 582 598 
Hardware store do 228 230 214 215 217 220 

Nondurable-goo I do 9, 186 9, 228 9, 042 9, 360 9, 313 9, 415 

Apparel grout do 845 878 807| 876) 822 885 
Men’s and t ;’ wear stores do 187 199 196) 200 194 207 
Women’s cessory stores.......do 339 341 308 340 330 354 
Family ( ipparel stores ....do 163 177 164] 182 160 179 
Shoe stores do 156 162) 140 153 138 146 

| 

Drug and propr ores do 430 416 410 416 410 412 

Eating and drin laces do 1, 066 1, 099 1,049 1, 105 1, 102 1, 128 

Food group do 3, 378 3, 396 3, 362 3, Sb 3, 434 3, 434 
Grocery store do 2, 857 2, 831) 2, 831 2, 835 2, 872 2, 860 

Gasoline service stations do 936 916 915 938 954 956 

General-merchandise group do 1, 505 1, 528 1, 490 1, 606 1, 539 1, 581 
Department res, excl. mail-order do 823) 822 806 857 840 854 
Mail-order (catalog sales do 96 100 YS 104 100 103 
Variety stores do 236 250 226 250 234 249 
Other general-merchandise stores do 349 357 360 $44 365 374 

Liquor stores do 316 297 289 292 270 280 

Estimated inventor t 

Unadjusted, total do 21, 370 22, 050 23, 320 23, 350 23, 020 22, 130 
Durable-goods stores do 10, 230 10, 480 10, 910 11, O80 10,900) 10, 490 
Nondurable-go« tore do 11,140 11, 570 12, 410 12, 270 12, 120 11, 640 

| | | | | 

Adjusted, total .do 22, 520 22,420} 22, 560 22, 690 22 800! 22, 600 
Durable-goods stor do 10, 690 10, 580 10, 490 10, 410 10, 500 10, 380 

Automotive grou] do 3, 900 3, 870 3, 810 3, 770 3, 820 3, 750 
Furniture and appliance group. do 1, 980 1, 990 2, 010 1, 990 2, 020 2. 000! 
Lumber, building, hardware group do 2, 440 2, nat 2, 310 2, 320 2, 320 2, 300 

Nondurable-goods stores do 11,830} 11,840) 12,080) 12,280) 12,300) 12, 
Apparel group do 2, 590 2, 610 2, 730 2, 810 2,710 2. 
Food group do 2, 390 2, 420 2, 440 2, 580 2, 590 2. 
General-merchandise group do 3, 670 3, 670 3, 730 3. 670 3, 740 3, 


tRevised series. Quarterly estimates 
and services are shown as components of 
tRevised series. See correspon 


estimate 
i nonau able goods, 
National Income Supplement. 


* Revised. 1 Advance 
total, total durabk 


the 1954 issue of the 





lave 
gross nationa. 
ding note on p. 8-3. 
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August 


oy 


to 


Newer 


“hoo 


Nb 


3, RUE 


396 


207 


315 
190 
140 


444 
107 
497 
927 


969 


576 
854 
101 
256 


364 


9] 


140 


. 160 


GSO) 


450 
290 
740 
920 
320 


170 
670 


490 


3, 740 























1955 
tary ' | | lovem 7 Tar 
Septen October | N — cgi 
ber ber ber . 
l 4 
19 ¢ 8 
| 
121.1 . l 
1¥. 4 
7.( ; 7.1 
R45 KS 
12.2 ¥ , 
14,1 14, 665 17, 872 279 2, 846 
4, 842 4, 853 4, 786 614 4, 482 
2 436 2. 491 2, 478 2, 824 » 45 2, 679 
2, 399 2, 344 2, 338 2, G3F 532 
13¢ 147 141 18 113 
74 R12 R36 1, 025 r 698 653 
43. 488 503 600 410 
30 325 333 42 Poise 
ave 047 RUS olf (63 
7K 704 652 507 493 
pA | 243 246 319 170 
| 
9, 206 9, 812 0, 744 12, 258 8, 797 
847 911 92 1, 448 693 582 
164 192 211 354 149 
32 350) 361 it 24 
188 204 195 31 136 
172 165 152 21 2 
} 406 39S ou r 420 4 
1, 15¢ 1, 139 1, 067 1,1 1,013 
3, 47 3, 661 3, 452 y2t 3, 398 3, 2he 
2. 92 3.100 2 893 3, 304 r 2 868 2, 765 
97 1,017 904 1, 0O8 r 949 899 
1, 54 1, GSE 1, 821 2, BA r 1,244 1, 185 
R52 923 1, 025 1, 555 r 67¢ 630 
103 107 140) 173 83 
235 25 265 54S 186 
53 401 391 574 299 
76 283 287 458 248 
14, 214 14, 071 14, 361 15, 123 14, 871 
4, 708 4, 689 4, 948 5, S2t 5,143 
2, 564 2, 485 2 GBS 5, O54 2, 844 
2, 434 2, 348 2, 547 2, 904 2, 700 
131 137 138 1X) 143 
728 752 744| 766 805 
426) 444 448 475 455 
302 308 206) 290 317 
R67\ RTA 905 9gOU 879 
645 648 674 668 647 
222 227 231 241 232 
9. 417 + 382 9. 412) 9 BOS 9, 728 
S20 812 823 912 R06 
77 173 173 18S 184) 
311 309 330) 374 360} _. 
18 178 166 177 180 
14¥ 1f 154 17 72 
| 
410 407 411 41 42! 
106 OSS 1, 070 1, 070 1, 092 
s, 571 4, 522 3, 404 3, 657 3, 560 
2. 992 2, Ob 2,944 3, 103 4. 007 
O50 GR? Q@85) O74 1, 023 
| 
1, 566 wi } 70) 1, 569 1. 634 
849 867 870) wO4 902 
100 as 101} 107 106 
257 247 258 285 269 
59 $53 341 374 377 
on 2 266 | 284 290 
: ‘ 
22, SOO 22 23, 271 20, 67 20, GRO 
9, RYO 9, 570 9, 838 rQ, 24 9, 700 
12, 610 l O60 13, 433 11, 44 11. 270 
22, 430 22, 000 22, 080) * 22, 000 22, 210 
10, 230 9. 970 10, 030 r 10. 060 ic. 160 
3, 660 360 r 3, 390 r 3,43 3, 650 
1, 930 1, 930 1, 930 1, 900 1, 850 
2, 340) 2, 34 2 - 2, 410 2, 330 
12, 190 12. Ox 12.050 r 12.030 12, 050 
2, 740 2, 690 2, 700 », 570: 2, 650 
2, 370 2, 290 , 2, 310 2, 380 
3, 820 770 3, 810 3, 920 3, 830 


been revised back to 1939; annual data, to 1929 
] product in table 5 on pp. 8 and 9 of the July 1954 SuRvVEyY; those for the subgroups appear in 


Revisions prior to 2d quarter 1953for the grand 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 


All retail 
Firms with 11 or more stores 


Ratio of collections to accounts receiv 


Sales, unadjusted, total U. 8.f 


> 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 


Supplement to the Survey 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


tores—C ontinued 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores 
Shoe stores _- 
Drug and proprietary stores 
Fating and drinking places 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 


General-merchandise group- 
Department stores 
Dry-goods, other general-mercl 
Variety stores 

Grocery stores 

Lumber, building-materials dealer 

Tire, battery, accessory stores 


Estimated sales (adjusted), total 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory store 
Shoe stores 
Drug and proprietary stores 
Fating and drinking places 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 


General-merchandise group 
Department stores 
Dry-goods, other general-merc! 


Variety stores 
Grocery stores 
Lumber, building-materials dealer 
Tire, battery, accessory stores 


Department stores: 
Accounts receivable, end of month: 


Charge accounts 

Installment accounts 
ible 

Charge accounts 

Installment accounts 9 


Sales by type of payment: 


Cash sales percent 
Charge account sales 


Installment sales 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago i 
Cleveland eae 
Dallas 

Kansas City Ee 
Minneapolis... -_. : a 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond aan 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 


Sales, adjusted, total U. S.t 


Atlanta 7 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Kansas City 

Minneapolis 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Richmond 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted 


Mail-order and store sales: 


Total sales, 2 companies 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), totalt 


Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishments 


Inventories, estimated (unadj.), totalt 


Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishments 


* Revised, » Preliminary. Exel 
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6, 040 
5, 513 
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107 
190 
1, 128 


1! 
132 
107 
lof 
105 
132 
118 
105 
101 
109 
117 
112 


115 
124 

13, 704 
69, S81 
243, 822 
9, 515 
2, 872 
6, 64: 
11, 503 
5, 720 
, 783 


9, 461 
2, 984 


6, 477 
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5, 915 


627 
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127 


231 


46 
13 
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104 
110 
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is Series prior to Ay 


October og 
2 802 2,74 
18 186 
17 2 
HS 71 
61 54 
64 61 
57 54 
«9 ) 
797 R48 
380 ISH 
19) 125 
199 1) 
1, 183 1, O81 
71 63 
5] 9 
12 607 12. HAL r 
168 177 
15 17 
64 67 
59 5Y 
63 63 
54 57 
30 27 
722 748 
s4 45 
105 107 
193 oUt 
1, 108 1, 11 
6 67 
59 A) 
| 
13 1a 
238 244 
47 45 
14 ] 
44 45 
44 44 
12 11 
118 137 
141 154 
LIK 133 
114 133 
111 134 
135 147 
121 13 
122 12 
110 132 
113 146 
130 153 
123 137 
116 134 
113] 114 
138 135 
110 Lit 
11] 110 
106 109 
129 13 
116 113 
106 104 
105 105 
105} 11] 
124} 124 
112) 115 
116] 114 
| 
138) 139 
124 124 
370, 634) 384, 428 
88, 435 ¥3, 531 
282,199) 290, 898 
9, 469 9, 627 
3, 095 , 023 
6, 374 6, 604 
11, 944 11, 916 
5, 641 5. 611 
6, 303 6, 305 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | : a 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical lames. Peben- | | | | | Senten reg pee “ee | Febr 
Supplement to the Survey wee pons March 4 pril May June July | August és oo October thing ap — F a 
- , —— . ” . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
POPULATION 
llation nt t I f states 
tal, incl. Art erseas¢ .thousands + 161, 107| * 161, 335) * 161, 543) * 161, 762) * 161, 966) * 162, 184) * 162, 409) * 162, 667) ° 162, 94 1 163, 465 lf } } 64, 158 
EMPLOYMENT 
N nstitutior ted number 14 
f thousands 115, 738 115,819) 115,914 115,987) 116,083; 116,153 116, 217 116,329, 116, 43 116, 547 116, 644 l 6,8 1 
Tot r 4 1 Fe lo 66, 292 67. 139 67. 218 67. 438 67, 7Ré 68, TRS 68, 824 GR. RAE 8 Ae 190 67, 909 5 66. TOK 
C t do 62, 840 63, 72 63, 82 64, 063 64, 425 65, 445 65, 494 65, 522 65, 244 64, 882 64, 624 63, 526 63. 497 63. 321 
Em] 1 do ), 753 60, 055 60, 100 60, 598 61,119 62, 098 62, 148 62, 277 62, 145 62, 141 61, 732 60, 688 938 
Ag do 5, 284 704 87 6, O7F 6, 822 7, 628 7, 486 6, 928 7, 527 7, 239 6,15 32 2 ON4 
Ni T \ t do 4, 469 54, 351 54, 22 4, 522 4, 297 54, 470 54, 661 55, 349 M4, 618 54, 902 55, 577 5 t 54.8 54.854 
Unemy do + OST 3, 670 s. 724 3, 465 3, 305 3, 347 3, 347 24 4, 100 2, 741 2, 893 2, 535 47 $, 3S 
N ’ } 49. 44¢ 48. 680 48. 69% 18. 549 48, 207 47, 36 417. 39 47. 47 47. 865 48 48. 73 49. 952 L5é 9 
Emplovees ir ‘ 
T il, una I e] 48, 147 47, 880 47, 848 $8, UOS 47, 935 48, 137 47, SOS 48, 045 a8, 52¢ 15, OOS 48,827) + 49, 50 ° 47,804 » 47,8 
Manufac 16, 434 16, 322 16, 234 1, OO 15, 836 15, 88S 15, 627 15, 86 16, O19 t os 16, 107| + 16,097 r 15, OF pif 5 
Durable-¢ 1 t 1 1 591 9. 480 9, 389 9 2K 9, 152 9,12 g 8A R RTS & ON 9, Of 9, 182 9, 201 rQ. 166 ro 71 
Nondurat ndustries do 6. 843 6, 842 6, 845 6. 740 6, 684 6, 765 6. 764 6. ORS 7. 069 6, 99 6, 92 r 6. BOF 6. 979 s 
Mir do 805 790 772 749 737 744 735 737 719 7lk 721 7H) 712 1 
Metal do 104 103 102 YS 99 1x 1K Qs RY gy Y ) 
AT hr do 4¢ 45 4 20 ”) 27 oF 2 q y. 32 5; 
Rituminou do 261 252 237 220 213 214 202 207 2 204 204 03 "4 
Cr le l-g production 
thousands 29 »91 292 29 29? " “ 28 
N } do oY gs 9 ( 0) 104 ) " 0 8 ¥ 
( t t do 2, 349 2, 356 2, 415 2 2, 634 2, 729 2,79 2,8 “ 2 2, 724 49 2 ) 
rransm t t r lo 4. 069 4,039 3, OO 4, 008 4 OO { 2 { { 4 { { "7 yO0 ) 3 138 
Inte lo 1, 266 1, 244 1, 21 1, 208 1, 21¢ 1, 229 1, 23 224 f ] 8 
Local rt A ] do 127 12¢ 12¢ 12 124 12 122 121 ea | ; 
TT } do 701 701 7K 7H 699 649 7 70 7 604 604 
Telegr do 42 4! 4 42 4) 41 $ 41 $ { ; 
Ga i do 554 BA 9 69 4 f ) 
} 
W he do 10, 310 10, 305 0, 40¢ 10, 375 10, 414 10, 377 l a 19. 48 »] 10, 782 $14 S '7 
W } ] ao 2 70 2 Tui) y a vt 2. 74 2 757 v4 si é 7s! mi s 2 s44 Zz. 4. a wii) 
Ri do 7, 518 7, 52 7, 734 7, 629 7,6 7, 597 7, 569 7 ( 7, 938 8. 54 7, 668 
Ge do 1, 305 1,31 1, 409 1, 339 1, 32 1. 2% 29 , : 4 
I ] le 1, 406 1,3 $21 1, 41 1, 422 1,414 1, 4 ‘ l ~ 1. 438 {58 14 ‘ 
A ¢ do 8 RON R09 812 812 ot 2 8 RR g Qi) 04 
I t do 2, 057 2, O75 2, 081 2, 104 2, 12¢ 2, 126 9 2, 108 210 2, 00 2 
c vice io 5 40 5 5O 563 5. 601 5. 638 634 5 A 511 { 4 5, 427 
Hote] do 474 458 (2 527 4 5S 4 $70 
I ] do ) 334 7 s 2 {28 
Cc I d 164 171 172 lf 2 16 
( ¢ do 6, 659 6, 6 9 6, 701 6, 625 6, 4¢ 54 . ‘ 6, S82 6.8 6, 872 
Tot | te do 48,812 48, 607 48, 44 18, 268 48,177 48, 102 47, GR2 17, G45 4s | iS, 2) 48, GUS 48.4 4s 48, 52 
N dc 16, 497 16, 349 16, 262 16, 122 16, 038 15, 994 15, 775 5, 733 15. 78 SS 16, O18 lf s lf . f 
io », 599 9, 467 9, 364 ), 24 ), 171 9, 126 8, 962 8,9 g O4 ), 141 ) ), 262 
ie lo SOS 6, 882 6. SOR 6. 877 6. Sf 6, SOS 6.8 6, 82 6, 848 ~ 6.877 & R 8 a54 
N do 805 794 772 753 744 74 742 7 7 71 717 71 712 , 
( tr do 2, 581 2, 618 2, 654 2, 64 2, 634 2, 624 2, 637 2, 640 2. & 2, 62 2, 64 7 2, 591 2 
J f lo 4,118 4, O87 4,012 $01 4,011 4,016 4,014 4, 001 { 4, $, US2 3 OR 3, OI 3, OS 
Whol do 10.577, 10.543) 10,552) 10,524) 10,494) — 10, 48° 10, 5 10,504) 10.48 47 10, 532) + 10 ¢ 10.639» 
} tate do 2, 054 2, 06. 2 7 2, 07 2, O81 2, ORS » (OF 2 09 2 | 9 2119 2 120 2 117 2 
do 5, 487 5, 490 5, 488 5, SOF 5, 508 518 555 5 l 5 52 $ 539 534 4 s 
G do 6, 693 6, 661 6, 634 ( 6, 667 6, 647 6. 657 6, 691 7. 6.8 6, S4¢ 6. 804 6. RAK 6. 892 
Product ‘ lustries: 9 
[Total (U. 8. D thousands 13,002! 12, 90 12,818} 12, 5% 12, 43 12, 48% 12,212} 12,449 2. ¢ 12, ¢ 12, 697 2, 68 2 2, 
D t do 7, 6lt 7, 520 7,4 7 7, 208 7,177 6, 917 6,9 7, 247 2 2 7,314 
Ord do 77 1665 1s 7 12 120 117 j l 10 y 108 06 
I he xcept niture 
thousands 617 627 64 64 679 604 f 17 2 713 68 658 f 
Saw do 344 4: 347 $51 24 l 8 8 37¢ 
Fur do 293 ‘ 20 28 272 288 ) } 299 204 280 2 
Ss ‘ do 428 420 428 424 434 { 138 439 43 420 434 
Gl } ed blow? do 77 78 78 74 7¢ 7¢ 76 
Pr v do 1,049 1, 027 1,01 991 y7t YOY YOS “ OY YSS 1, 002 1,01 1, 032 
Blast fu teel rks, and rolling mills 
thousands 522 511 Q2 491 483 iS8 485 is4 485 is , 487 
Primary s! refining of nonferrous 
meta thousands 48 49 48 47 47 48 18 48) 46 45 48 
Fabricated 1 rod. (except ordnance, ma- 
cl n equipment 
thousands 874 864 R52 S4/ 833 831 SOY 819 R27 829 B45 S44 r R34 p 845 
Heatir pr t except electrical) and 
pl imber lic thousands 92 91 91 be 90 v2 i] is » 1 
Machinery (exce ectrical do 1, 236 1, 220 1, 2 1, 187 1, 165 1,15 ] 1, O93 1, OY 1, O91 1, 091 ri " r1,112 Pe 1,137 
Electrical mac do 855 R39 827 811 791 77 802 817 R28 R2 ras P R18 
Transportat juipment do 1, 470 1, 435 1, 409 1, 380 1, 342 1, 324 1, 27 l 1, 184 1, 24¢ 1, 326 1, 3 1, 389 » 1,409 
Automobile do 677 655 637 625 601 594 5 , 478 549 633 
Aircraft and rt do 602 5¢ 592 85 57 70 Bt } f r 549 
Ship and boat f ling and repairs do 125 122 120 Lit 11 111 102 10] 102 r 100 
Railroad equipment ss 59 55 53 458 44 42 $ 7 st $6 
Instruments and related products do... 237 233 229 224 220 215 210 214 213 213 213 212 e212 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries-_.-.-. do 386 393 389 380 374 375 378 12 398 395 379 3¢ » 372 
r Revised >» Pr nary 
@ Minor changes have been made for May 1950-October 1951. Revisions for November 1951 -December 1953 will be shown later. 
> Data for em] nt and hours and earnings have been revised effective with the June 1954 SURVEY to adjust to the first quarter 1953 benchm ark. Revisions beginning 1951 are available 
upon request to the J f Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, except for the estimates of employment adjusted for seasonal variation 
which are I from the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. Beginning September 1954, the estimates of the number of employees by industry division and the number an i index 
of production workers in manufacturing industries (p. 5-12 adjusted for seasonal variation are compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, The BLS is currently 


using the seasonal fa formerly used by the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
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Miscellaneous mfg. industries. _. 
' Includes temporary Post Office employees hired during Christmas season; there were about 304,300 such employees in all areas. 
us Federal employees although they are paid from funds appropriated to the District of Columbia. Adjusted data 


l 


4,300; Wash., D. C., 212,400. 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. 
ary 1954 are revised to include additional employees now classified 
cember 1953, comparable with January 1954: Continental U. S., 2,45 

9 See corresponding note on p. S-11. 

o' Data beginning January 1953 exclude employees in the General Accounting Office and Government Printing Office who were transferred to the legislative branch; er 

GPO, 7,700; Wash., D. C.—GAO, 4,600; GPO, 7,400. Also, the data beginning January 1953 


nployment 


agencies at the end of January 1953 was as follows: Continental United States—GAO, 6,200; 
1 Gallaudet College who are not now classified as Federal employees. In addition to the aforementioned exclusions, the January 1953 fi 


1,300 employees of Howard University and 
ately 16,000 employees based on more accurate reports from the Post Office Department. 


Continental U. 8. reflects a downward revision of approxin 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 ; 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Sain, | Satire, | | lo. al nett Ea ves | Fet 
Supplement to the Survey ae | Marcel A pril May | June July | August | ~"; ae | October | * pte ai h 7 : a a 

y , | mt ary d 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
a ee idipceiaaiaiineets -_ is ee - = 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued } | 
| 
Production workers in mfg. industries 9 —Continued | | 
Total (U. 8, Dept. cf Labor)— Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries___- thousand 5, She 5, ose 5, 388 28 229 5, 303 5, 295 5, 516 5 5, 519 5, 450 ’ 5, 419 * 5, 332 » 5, 339 
Food and kindred products. lo 1,024 1,009 1,009 1,C11 1,031 1,079 1, 142 1, 224 I 1, 169 1,102; ° 1,054 * 997 » 980 
Meat products_ _- do 25 25 24 241 239 247 46} 251 262 r 264 a 
Dairy products. do 73 74 77 80) 84 AS 88 RS 77 r 76 
Canning and preserving . do 132 128 1 2¢ 13 144 165 22 306 234 ‘171 
Bakery products... de 173 175 174 174 172 174 176 174 175} "17 
Beverages. do 1] 2 l 117 22 127 13 127 119 118 
Tobacco manufactures_ __-- do Yi ( M4 82 82 82} 83 102 119 103 10 rg » 87 
Textile-mill products dc 997 IDE 989 979 969 981 953 O81 908 992 r 99 18 » 991 
Broad-woven fabric mills. do 46 4¢ 4f 45 452 457 442 452 453 154 _ 
Knitting mills_- do 1H 194 19 192 192) 197 192 202 204 4 
Apparel and other finished textile product | 
thousat 1, 062 1, O88 1.10 1, 036 O8F 987 980 1, OF I 1, 050 1, 053 1, 065 ‘1, 061 > 1,078 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats di 119 122 12 110 108 108 107 115 110 r 104 = 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work clot! | | | 
thousand 268 271 27 268 261 262 248 269 27% 276 r 276 = 
Women’s outerwear ‘i do 33% 344 349 314 287 284 206 317 312 305 r 31 
Paper and allied products. - do 438 437 436 433 433 436 430 45¢ 441 440 440 438 "434 » 433 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills de 219 218 219 217 218) 220 217] 219 220 218) 218 
> i s r,t allied industries 
Printing, publishing, and allied ind a ~F _ al f ; oa ina ae ms 523 eas one 505 r 518 _— 
Newspapers 10 142 143 14¢ 146 147| 148 145 145 147 148 148 ne 
Commercial printing- do 17 169 168 168 167 168 167 167 170 170 169 - ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products_- do 540 536 539 534 525 517 513 516 524 529} 528) 2Y * 529 » 528 
Industrial organic chemicele do 214 207 204 202 201} 201 201) 201 201 202) 205 - = = 
Products of petroleum and coal_- de 178 178 17 17¢ 179) 18] 181 179 177| 75 173 172 17 » 170 
Petroleum refining-_- do 138 138 137 137 138 140 141 139 137 135) r 134 
Rubber products d Ati 203 19 195 197] 198 173] 177 199} 204} 20 * 209 211 » 210 
Tires and inner tubes.. do 86 8 85 83 M4 85 67 68 85) 87) "4 ; 
Leather and leather products. do 332 339 338 32 315 324 327 337 330 329 331 * 334 7 » 346 
Footwear (except rubber) ___- do 222 22 | 22¢ 218 211 217] 218 224 217) 213 ” 216) 
| 
Production workers in manufacturing industries, ad- | | | | 
justed 9 | 
Total 19 = shane de 13, 063 12, 935 12. 841 12. 7% 12, 632) 12. 589 12. 371 12. 334 12, 388 12. 485 12. 610 81 712,616 » 12.677 
Durable-goods industries. do 7, 62 7, 509 7, 4 7, 295 7, 227 7, 182 7, 020 6, 972 7, 007 7, 104 7, 206 "7, 231) » 7,308 
Nondurable-goods industries i do 5, 442 5, 42¢ 5, 43 5, 410 5, 405) 5, 407 5, 351] 5, 362 5, 381| 5, 38! 5,404)” "5, 38 » 5,374 
| | 

Production workers in manufacturing industries: ¢ | | | | 
Indexes of employment: | 

Unadjusted__.......__- 1947-49= 100_. 105. 1 104.3 103. € 101.8 100. 5 100.9 98. 7} 100. 6 102.0 102. 3 102. 7 "102 if ? 102.3 
Adjusted______- “ee : do 105. € 04. € 103. & 102. 7 102. 1 101. 8 100. 0} 99. 7 100. 2 100. 9 101.9 102. 0 * 102. ( » 102.5 
Miscellaneous employment data: | 
Federal civilian employees (executive branch): pve x ‘ae 
United States, continental__.____- thousand *2,157.6) 2,148.7) 2,147.0) 2,141.4) 2,134.0} 2,137.6! 2135.4) 2,130.9] 2,115.9} 2,121.3) 2,138. 7/7!2,431.1] 2,113.2 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area de 2207.1 206. € 206. ¢ 206. 7 205.7 207.7 207.4 206. 4 204. 7 205. 5) 206.0) *! 209.8 206. 2 
Railway employees (class I steam railways | 
_, aes PAcRIR ESTER EOS thousands 1, 139 1,114 1, 089 1,081 1,091 1, 104 1, 107 1, 099 1, 092 1, 083 1,064; °* 1,059 1, 037 
Indexes: | | | 
Unadjusted__...-- a! 1935-39 = 100 108, 6 106. 2 103, 8 103. 1 104. 1 105. 3 105. 7 104. 9 104.3 103. 4 101.6) * 100.7 » 98.9 
Adjusted__.....-- . do 112.9 108. 9 106. £ 104. 8 104. 5 103. 9 103. 102. 8] 101.8 100.0} + 100.7 r 102 » 102.9 
| | | 
PAYROLLS | | | | 
Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, unad- | | 
justed (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 2 - 1947-49 = 100 140. 8 140. 138. 4 135.0 135. 1] 136. 6) 132.3 135. 1 138. 4 139.5 * 142.7 * 143.9 141.8 »”°1448 
| | | 
LABOR CONDITIONS | 
‘Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of | | 
Labor): 9? | | | | 
All manufacturing industries hour 39. 4 39. 6 39. 5 39.0 39, 3 39. 6 39. 4 39.7 39. 7] 39. 9} 40. 2 40. p 40.2 » 40.5 
Durable-goods industries do 40.1 40. 2 40. 6 39.7 39.9 40. 0 39. 7 40.1 40.1 40.4 40.8 H » 40.9 » 41.2 
Ordnance and accessories do 40.0 40. 0 40. 2 39.7 40.0 40.1 40. 1} 40. 1 40. 1} 40.5) ° 40.7 40.7 ’ 40.0 » 40.4 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture } | | | | 
hour. 40.1 40. ( 40. 2 39.9 40.9 40.8 41.5 40.4 41.5) 41.1 40 10. 8 » 41.3 
Sawmills and planing mills-_ do 40. 2 40. € 40.6 40.5 41.2 41.7 42.2 41.7) 41.9 r 41.5 10.9 
Furniture and fixtures__- di 40.1 40.1 39.1 38. 8 39. 6 39. 5} 40. 6 40.8 41.2 r 40.9 i 10 » 41.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products de 40.4 40. 4 40.1 40.4 40. 4 40.3 40.7 40.7 41.2 41.1 $1. ¢ 4( » 40. 4 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown__do 39. ¢ 39. f 38.3 39.0 38.8 38. 4 39. 1 39.3 39.7 39. 2 } 
Primary metal industries do 39. ; 38, € 38. ( 38. 0 38. 4 38. 8 38. 3 38. 4 38. 5 38. 8 * 39.5 40). 2 ’ 40 » 40.9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills | 
hour 38.9 7.8 36.8 37.1 37.6 38.0 37. 5| 37.3 37.4 37.7 ’ 38.8 39. 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrou 
Sivas niewcians hour 41.7 40.6 39.9 39.8 40. 0 40.3 39. 8) 40. 2 39.3 40.0 40.3 40 ™ 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | | 
chinery, transportation equipment)__hour 40.7 40. € 40.4 40.1 40.7 40.7 40.0 40.5 40.7 40.9 41.3 41.7 ’ 41.2 » 41.2 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | } | 
plumbers’ supplies hour 38. € 39.3 39.3 38.4 39. 4 40.1 39. 1| 40.4 40.0 40 | 40.1 40.4 
Machinery (except electrical) __ lo 41.2 41.3 41.1 40.5 40). ( 40. 5 40. 1] 40. 2 10.3 40. 2 * 40.4 40. 9 ’ 40.9 » 41.2 
Electrical machinery______._____- 1 39.3 39.9 39. 39. 2 39.5 39. 6 39.3 39. 8 40.1 40. 4] 40.7 10 * 40 » 40.4 
Transportation equipment. -___--- do 40. 5 40. 2 40.1 40. 2 40. 6 39.9 39.8 40. 2 40.0 40.4) "41.7 42 ’ 42.0 » 42,3 
ee Pacis do 41.0 39.5 39. 5 40. 4 40.9 39.3 39. 2 40.0 39.8 40. 6} ° 42.9 44.1 
Aircraft and parts____- ee do 40). ¢ 41.2 41.0 40. 5 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.8 40.8 40. 7} ° 41.2 41.4) _. 
Ship and boat building and repairs dc 38. 0 39. 0 39. 4 38. 8 39.1 39. 1 38.7 39.0 37.9 38.5) °38.2 39.0 
Railroad equipment. do.... 39. 2 39. 5 39. 2 BS. 5 38. 5 38. 6 38. 2 38. 4 36. 8 38. 2 r 39.9 40. 4 
Instruments and related products - do 39. 9 40.4 40.2 39.6 39. 6 39. 8 39. 5 39. 5 39.9 40. 1 40.3 40. 5 * 40.2 » 40.0 
do 39.4 40.1 40.0 39.2 39.4 39. 6 39.0 39. 9 40.0 40. 5 * 40.5 40.7 40.3 » 40.6 


2 Data beginning Janu- 


for De- 


in these 
exclude 
gure for 





tut 
une 
just 


Act 
rail 
orr 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 19 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical ; . | 
4 Janu- Febru- 
Supplement to the Survey ry ory 


March | April | May | June July August |“; October wove . ia —_ — 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 














| | | 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued | | | 
Average weekl worker, ete Continued | 
All1 IT f t Continued 
Nondurablk I istries $ hours 38. 5 38.8 38.8 38. 1] 88.5 2.9 39.0 39.2 ) 2 19 ) 
Food and kir products do 40.9 40.5 40. 4 4). 2 40.8 41.4 41.5 $1.2 i 10.9 r4i 4 5 1.4 
Meat pre t do 41.5 39.7 39. 7 39. 5 40.4 41.0 2 10.9 1.2 ; 12.8 $2.5 
Dairy pr t do 43.1 43.3 43. 2 13.3 43.4 44. ¢ 44° 5.2 45. ¢ 4 12.4 ; 
Cannir I erving do 37.7 37. 5 36. 7 36. 2 38. 0 BR. 39. 4 1) 10.8 8.4 6. ¢ 5 
Bakery product do 40.8 41.0 40.8 410.9 41.0 41.4 41.1 10.5 41.( 7 r 40. ¢ 
Bevera do 39.3 40.0 40.1 410. 5 10.3 41.1 41.5 1). f i) 40.4 19.9 
Tobacco mar ture do 36. 2 35.9 36. 0 36. 3 37.3 mR. 3 37.9 R. 5 ) { 6.9 8 i 
Text t ] ! t do 37.4 38. 0 38.0 37. 1 37 17.8 7.8 mR mF 2 9 4 Vf { 
Broad-w r ric mills do 37. 5 37.9 38.0 7.2 37.1 37. ¢ 37. 8 8.4 8.7 8 10 
Kr do 36. 1 37.0 6. U 35. 6 36. 1 1.9 3H. f - 7 . 5 4 
Apparel ar ther finished textile products | | 
hours 34.8 36. 1 36. 2 34.3 34.9 35.0 5. 2 6. 2 5.9 7 3 6.4 r 3 b 7 
Mer ndt ts and coat do 34.9 36. 0 35. 32.9 32.9 4.0 85. § 55. 0 i 2.9 ® J 
Men’s and t furnishir ind work clothing | | 
hours 34.4 35.9 36. 1 4.6 34.8 85. 4 35. 5 6.9 f - f 
Womer t r do 34. 5 35. 7 35.9 33. 8 $4.8 3.7 l 35. 2 { i3. 1.9 - 
Paper and all pr t do 41.9 41.9 42.1 41.¢ 42.1 42.4 42.4 12. ¢ 12 12.7 12.8 ' r 42 p 42.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills do 43.4 43.3 43.4 42.8 43.2 43. ¢ 43.8 43. ¢ 43. ¢ 13.7 13.8 i 
Printir put I ind allied industries | 
hours 38. 4 38. 2 38. 6 38. 1 38. 2 38 8.3 a8. 5 8. f R.4 x R 2 a 4 
do 35. 6 5. B5. 7 35. 9 36. 1 36. 1 s f f f x 
‘om! i t do 39.9 39.3 39.8 39.3 39.1 3 0 39 30 4 , 4 4 r 20 ‘ 
Chet ] I products do 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 40.9 10.9 40 11.2 $1.2 $ { 41. > 41.1 
Industr hemical do 40. 5 40. 4 40. 2 40. 3 40.5 4 4) } a). ¢ r4 4 
Products of t m and coal do 40. 5 40. 3 40. 2 40.3 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.2 10. ¢ 40.9 4 4) > 40.8 
Petroleu fir do 40.5 40. 2 40. 2 40). 2 41.0 40.8 10.7 $ 10.4 10.8 $ 
Rubber } t do 38.7 38. 9 38. 5 38.7 39.7 4 1 1.4 { 8 1] 40.7 
l I ni ne do 37. 5 37.4 36. 6 37.9 39.4 8. § 7.4 ~ ) 4.4 j 
Leather and ther products do 37.6 38. 0 37.7 35. 6 35. 4 57 7.4 ts aR R 
Footwear pt rubber do 37.4 37.9 37.3 34.9 34. 5 37. 2 6. 9 4 
Nonu t trie . 
M , 
Metal do 43.6 41.7 40 39.8 40. ( 40. 7 40.4 40.9 HK). 4 40. 2 10.7 11.7 
Anthracit do 28. 6 29. 7 DA. ¢ 2%. 2 95.4 14 3 29. 2 3 2 34 7 ¢ 
Bitumir do 33. 2 32. 0 29. 7 mm 9 x0. 9 3. 2 30.4 3. 1 2. ¢ $8 f 7.4 
Crud et natural-gas production 
Petroleum ar tural-gas production _hours 40.7 40.3 4). 2 40. 2 11.3 40.1 40. ¢ 41.4 40.8 0. 2 10. 2 4 
Nor et I I ind quarrying do 41.0 42.9 412.9 43.4 44.5 44.9 45.2 15. 1 44 44.9 44.4 4 
Contr t nstr do 34.3 36. 7 37. 0 37. 0 37. 5 38. 1 $8. 1 8.0 16. 8 7.4 r 36.7 6.4 
Nonbuildir tion do 36. 0 39.8 39.7 39. 3 40. 6 41.8 412.3 12.0 1.9 40.4 r 40.3 8 
Buildir nst I do 33. 9 36. 0 36. 4 36. 5 36. 7 37 1) .Y 37. 0 f 36. € r 35.8 5. § | 
LA lr va I bus linest do 44.4 43.4 43.2 43. 1 43.3 43.7 42.9 43.0 42.7 12.8 425 4 
elephone do 38. 2 38. 0 38. 2 38.2 38.5 38.7 39. 2 38.9 0. { 8 7 39 
Telegrapt do 40.9 41.4 $1.2 42. 1 42.1 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.1 41.5 41.4 
i elect tilities do 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.5 41.3 41.7 42. 0) 41.4 41.4 
W 1d 
Ww ile tra do 40. 2 40. 2 40. 2 40. 2) 40.4 40.4 40.4 40. 4 40. 4 40 40.4 40.7 
Retail trad t eating and drinking places | | | 
hours 39. 0 39. 1] 39. 1 39. 1 38.9 39. 3] 39.8 19.7 19.2 38.9 ‘3R.7 ) | 
General-mer I e store do 34.9 35. 0 35. 2 a5. 5 34.7 35. 3 36. 2 6. 0 2 1.9 r 34.6 6.8 
Food and r store do 38.3 38. 2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38. & 39. 6 39. 3 38.7 38. 8. 1 S 
Automot ories dealers do 44.2 44. 4) 44.4 44. 5) 44.3 14.4 44.4 44.3 44. 2) 4.2 "4.2 44 
Hot r ] do 41.8 42 ol 41.9 41.7 41.8) 41.9 $1.7 41.8 41.9 41.7 42.0 42 ( 
Laundr do 39.7 39.8 3. ¢ 40.4 40.3 40. 5 40. 0 3. 4 40.1 10. 5 40.0 4) 
Cleaning and plants do 38. 2 38. 6] 39.2 42.0 40. 1) 41.0 38. 8 38. 2 39.7 40.1} +39 39. ( 
I te t und lock-outs | | | 
Revir nT | 
Work stoppa number r 209 200 22 31M 350 350 7 50 (x 22 2 225) 
Worker thousands r7l sO 1% ; 180 ISO 2 14 70 70 3) 0) 
Work stoppa number r 342 350 37 4 500 ") 75 ‘ . ux 7 2 
W orkers in thousands * 127 100 15 > 230 280) 370 5M 26 Poel 140 7 ~ 
i do 1, 000 7h) 1, 30% 1M 7H 2 200 50 3, 600 2 40K iM a) x 10) 
I 12 Y i 21 24 43 9 2 21 14 
activities 
‘oO thousands 353 333 su! 428 139 470 439 {78 2 487 426 su 7 
Unemployment ' tion, State laws (Bureau of 
} 
if thousands 1, 749 1, 340 1, 302 1, 442 l 227| 1, 272 1, 335 1, 157 1, 12 1, 100 1, 194 1, 45 1, 4 
weekly average* do 2, 034 2, 170 2, 175 2, Di 2, 070) 1, 924 1, 862 1, 692 1, 58 1, 466 1, 463 1, Ot 1, YO2 P 1, 882 
fit 1 ee | | | 
Beneficiaries, verage do 1, 592 1, 864 1, 953 1, 894 1, 850 1,818 1, 597 1, 523] 1,414 1, 299 1, 223 3 668 
Amount of] I thous. of dol 158, 418 179, 284 é oo 200, 837 185, 601 190, 959 167, 980 162, 653 153, 737 135, 200 132, O89 + ON 70, 57 
Vet wal | 
I ] thousands 3Y $5 $8 $0) 29 35 34 6) 28 2s 34 i] 44 
lr weekly average do 64 s 87 82 77 79 82 ‘ 7 6. 68 7 v2 
Beneficiaries, v k] 1Verage do 69 RY 03 01 4 97 17 10 2 7 73 R7 10 
4 ount I ment thous. of dol 6, 599 8 ORS 0. 84 10 3 8. 97 ) 755 1, 804 10, 238 1 444 7. 377 7, 520 ) 38 0), 2 
Lat : g establishments | 
Accs n rat monthly rate per 100 employees 2.8 2.5 2.8 2.4 2.7} 3.5 2.9 ; 3.4 6 3.3 2 e3 
par rate, tota do 4.3 3.5 3.7 3.8 $. 3) 3. 1 3. 1 3. 5 3.9 3.3 3.0 3.0 0 
Discharge do 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 4 ».2 
Lay-off do 2.8 2.2 2.3 2.4 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.7 , 1. ¢ 1.6 1.7 1. 
Quit do Ba 1.0 1.0 lL. 1 1.0 lL. 1 LI 1.4 1.8 1.2 1.0 Y ?10 
Military and n yneous do 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 2 a » 
r Revised. ePr nary ? See corresponding note on p. 5-11 
} Revised to incl nly privately operated lines; data shown in the March 1954 Survey and earlier issues cover both privately operated and government-operated lines 
t Revise ‘ nning with the February 1954 SURVEY, data have been revised to exclude transitional claims and, therefore, more closely represent instances of new unemployment 
*New ser Com] i by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Data for insured unemployment for continental U. 8S. (excluding Alaska) have been substi- 
tuted for the serie number of continued claims filed. The insured unemployment series is derived by adjusting the number of weeks of unemployment for the lag between the week of 
Ihe monthly figures are averages of weekly data ad- 


unemployment and the time the claim is filed, so that the adjusted series refers to the week in which unemployment actually occurred. 
justed for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day week. Weekly averages for 1952 appear in the February 1954 SURVEY 

* Beginning with the February 1954 SURVEY, data for veterans’ unemployment allowances cover only unemployment compensation benefits under the Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 rhe figure 1r initial claims exclude transitional claims; the insured unemployment figures exclude claims from veterans which were filed to supplement benefits under State or 
railroad unemployment-insurance programs to eliminate duplicate counts in the State data shown above; the number of beneficiaries and the amount of payments include all veterans whether 
w not the payments supplement benefits under either State or railroad insurance programs. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 





WAGES 


7 


Average weekly gross earnings ( 
Labor): ¢ 
All manufacturing industries 
Durable goods industries 1c 
Ordnance and accessories ( 
Lumber and wood products (e) 


Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures_- di 
Stone, clay, and glass products le 

Glass and glassware, pressed or blowr 
Primary metal industries 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rollir ] 
Primary smelting and refining of nonf 

metals dollar 

7 TY 


Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnar 





chinery, and trans. equip.) d 
Heating apparatus (except electrical 
plumbers’ supplies dollar 
Machinery (except electrical) d 
a 


Electrical machinery -_.- 


Transportation equipment 
Automiobiles____- c 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairs 





Railroad equipment ( 
Instruments and related products de 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries d 

Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products 

Meat products___- I 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving-_-.-. 

Bakery products__.- 

Beverages._._.._-- i 
Tobacco manufactures 1 
Textile-mill products le 

Broad-woven fabric mills ] 

Knitting mills 1 
Appare] and other finished textile product 

intl 

Men’s and boys’ suits and coats d 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work clothir 


Women’s outerwear... 
Paper and allied products 0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mil] 


Printing, publishing, and allied industri 
doll 

Newspapers . le 
Commercial printing. 

Chemicals and allied products_. a 
Industrial organic chemicals do 

Products of petroleum and coal. de 
Petroleum refining. -- ao 

Rubber products do 
Tires and inner tubes do 





Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber)___. 
Nonmanufaéturing industries- 
Mining: 
Metal. 
Anthracite... ‘ 
Bituminous coal__- 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas prod 
Petroleum and natural-gas pr 





Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 
Non building construction do 
Building construction _-. 10 
Transportation and public utilit 
Local] railways and bus lines 
Telephone__.__-_- 
Telegraph 
Gas and electric utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade- 
Retail trade (except 
places). 
General-merchandise stor¢ 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessorie eal 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Banks and trust companies 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels, vear-round... 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 


hitle 
+ 
+ 


eating 


’ Revised. » Preliminary 


g See correspondir g note on { 1] 
tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t 
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1954 


May | J August 


July 


AND POPULATION—Continued 














7 ” 71. 28 ") 7 70. 71.13 71. 68 70. 92 71. OF 
76. 59 76. 38 76. Of 75.4 76, 21 76. 40 75. 83 76. 59 
77. € 78.4 79.19 78. 21 78, Si 79. 40 79. 80 80, 20 
f 64.4 f 67.03 68. 71 63, 24 65. 57 
62.72 f 2 64. OF 65. 77 67. 23 68, 80 64. 64 67.10 
61 7 ( 62. Ae 61.00 60. 53 62.17 62. 02 63. 74 
69. 48 7 70.3 70, 18 71.10 70, 7 71.3 72. 04 
6R 4 4 , “1 4 68. 94 RO RI 69. 45 69. 50 70. 77 
Q1 74 r 2 78, 28 77. oH 79.49 80). 7 8). 81 SU. 64 
R42 81.27 79 79. 39 81. 22 R3, 22 84. 00 82. 43 
g 4( ” IR 78, 2 78. 41 78. 40 79 ) 79. 79. 60 
7 7 75.9 7 ) 77. 33 76. 92 75. 60 76. 95 
71. 8 7 73.1 70, #6 73. 28 74. 59 72, 34 75.14 
4 R92 R HA RT R1 61 81. 41 RO. 60 BO RO) 
") 74 79 99 71. 28 7 f 71. 50 72.07 71. 53 72.04 
RA RE R4 RI R4 21 R482 R45 G7 &4. 59 84, 38 BA. 63 
R0.7 g5 72 R4 R7_ QF R8. 34 R5, 28 R5 OF 88, 00 
R3.9 R5. 28 R4 46 83. 43 R324 4, RE 84. 66 85. 27 
78. 66 81,12 81.9 RO, 7 RO, 94 RO. 55 80. 11 81.12 
R2 39 R9 GF g1 9 gO. OR RO. BF R81. 45 80. 60 81.79 
72 99 72 1 72 7% 79 07 72.07 72.8 72.29 72. 29 
634 64.1 64. OF 62. 72 63. 43 63. 3¢ 62. 79 63. 84 
63. 5 $. 02 64 62. 87 64. 57 64.74 
68.7 Q7 64 G7. 87 67. 54 69, 55 69. 72 
"Fe 78 72 | 72 | 79 G8 75.8 77. 98 
f ) 69.7 f 12 68.8 71. 3¢ 71.81 
Fi 4 54. 38 vf 2. 85 53. 27 54.77 
6A 71 66. 42 f A7 OR 68 ] 68. 64 
rE 76 Ri y 7R 7 RO, 5 82.17 
4 7 4f, 2 4 49 01 Q OR a: 51. 54 49.67 
Fi), & " 51. 68 50). 4 51.10 51. 41 51.41 52. Se 
40 5 5 l 48,73 48. 97 49. 43 49. 52 A), 69 
47. ¢ {8.8 48 7 46, 99 47.6 48, 34 47. 58 48, 8S 
47. 68 19.4 { 45, 62 46.07 46. 55 47.17 48. 87 
Fr 4 — oO ~ > 64 59 O7 Br OR 6. 80 57.0 
r 47 { , 1 39. A7 40), 39. 7¢ 41.70 
9 44 54 f { 49 01 49. 7¢ 48.5 i). 81 53.1 
72. ( 72 72. 8 71. 56 72. 83 74, 2 74. 62 74. 98 
78, 55 78, 37 78 77. 47 7k. 19 79. 79 81.47 81.10 
RE RF RH. 8 R65. 1] RH. 71 6, 94 86. 94 8,. 40 
0. 07 90. 49 00. 68 Q2. 2¢ 93, 86 93. 5 92.01 91.8. 
Qh 7 R4 s R4 R4. 4 5, 02 R45. 72 85.10 
"6 RF Gn: 6.8 77.97 77.71 79. 1 79 78. 94 
R14 81.9 R19 89. 69 82 f R4. ( 84, 24 83. 43 
ry Q ”).4 OR 93. 52 93, YS G4 ; 93. 07 
) ~ 4 4.4 14. 87 97.17 97.17 97.51 96. 0. 
” % 7 { 75. 08 77.81 76.8 76. 2 
R288 & Ry RO R4 { RR. AS 87.01 85. ¢ 
e1 @ 4A ‘ { 49. 2] 51. 38 Al. 24 
{ 4 ) OR 46, 42 45. 89 48. 73 18.7] 
V2 85. 49 82. 62 81.19 82. R3. R4 R3. B3.5 
7 } 74. 84 63. 74 64. 45 62.74 %, 20 73. 58 82. 
S82 { { 7 71. 67 76. 32 R23 O00 7 ) a? OO 
2.8 ) ® r 1). 4 94. 58 00. 6 92. A7 ¥3. US 
70.9 3.7 { s 77. 88 78, 58 RO). 4¢ 79, 83 
® » { 2.8 94. Ai O5. ¢ Q5. ¢ 95. 38 
R3. 88 4 R9. Hf 13.75 96. 14 97. 29 07.44 
Q7 4 { { Of 44.17 94, 69 95, 72 95. 20 96. 20 
S 7 s 77. 94 79. 10 l 78, 2 
‘ 66.09 67. 38 67 4 65. 60 
5 78 75. 78 77.1 77.15 77.33 
g . R). 77 81. 59 82. 40 83. 83 &3. 43 
(2 72 . if 73. 93 id. 9 74. 34 44. 34 
7 y t 4 57 5 58. 51 AR ob 
{ o { » 7 9 4] ) $2 41. 7¢ 
) ) ) 82 60, 92 62. 57 62. 09 
2. 82 7 j 75. 78 7{ 7 76. 37 7 
( 7 : f 7.19 7.09 7. 66 Bat 
¥ ) ® ), 62 4 13 0 SI 40.03 40) 
) a ) 4). & { +0) 40, 5 40. 00 3. 40) 
‘ j 46. 2¢ U. 4 $7. 32 $9. 20 45.78 45. 46 


| Septem 
t 


er 





71. 86 
77.39 
80. 60 
67 
70 
4 
7 
71 
R92 
84. 90 
49. 39 


75. 20 
S1.81 
72. 98 
56. 00 
89.15 
85. 6S 
78. 83 
78. 02 
73. 82 
64. 40 
65, 24 
OS, 48 
77.87 
71.97 
M6, 30 
68, 88 
79.17 
42 26 
2 
1.08 
19.13 
41K. S29 
41.84 
75 3 
81.97 
SS. 3 
94. 68 
85. 89 
9, 52 
85. 07 
45. 5s 
Y7. 85 
77.81 
86. 1 
19. 96 
4¢ os 
34.03 
56, 88 
$1.17 





3 

79 

92 

92.97 
94, 32 
78.14 
71.60 
77.93 
85. 49 
74. 74 
57. 62 
10. 83 
61. 53 
74. 70 
7.71 
40. 64 
410. 50 
47. 24 


| October 


92.57 
Or 
81. 20) 
90. 39 


49.62 


oO. SO 


58. 02 


| Novem- 
ber 


73. 57 
79.15 
r 81.8] 
r 68. 64 
6S. SY 
64. 62 
r 74.39 
’ 72. 91 
r 84 453 
r 87. 30 
r 80. 60 
’ 79. 71 
75.79 
&2. 01 
r 74.89 
r 90.91 
r U6 ) 
’ 87.34 
r 80, 22 
r BO. OS 
74. 56 
’ 65. 21 
65. 97 
r 70. 62 
3. 03 
68. 26 
41. 61 
r 68. 21 
79. 00 
47. 60 
54. 66 
3. 20 
50, 82 
48.37 
r 55.09 
41.61 
51.65 
76. 18 
81.91 
RSA 
* 94. 32 
SH. UO 
79. 71 
84. 66 
Q3. tt 
’ 97.10 
83. O2 
04. 54 
51. 06 
r 47.39 
rh O06 
RH. De 
r 88, 29 
r 90.85 
me FO 
rO4. 32 
O4, 3¢ 
4.1 
77 72 
72. 6 
76. 78 
rs Pm 
74.74 
a A 
40.14 
61 1 
74 
s 
41. If 
4). 4 
145.77 





March 


r 
73. 97 
SO. If 
Qi. 
66. Al 
fh. Wy 

r BH. f 
R80. 34 
85. 44 
74. Bt 

11. OS 
74.77 
ti (WwW 
66. 02 
{ Fn 
my) F 
1 OF 
i8. 60 
RS, 24 
8 
84.2 
2. 44 


1 


1955 





74. 93 
80. 75 
82. 42 
67.73 
66. 56 
72. 72 
87. 94 
80. 34 
84. 46 
74.74 
93. 06 
74. 40 


» 66. 58 


» 66. 36 


» 69. 8Y 
» 49. 58 
3 1 4 
p 49. 55 
» 75.90 
PSY. OY 





Mi: 


SS 


ie 
J 
C2 
a 
a) | 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Sonn, | Febru- | | | | } Era ae | Fel 
Supplement to the Survey ary ary | Marcl A pril May June July August Roe Oct i ae 
. , ._ITD . _ ; . ° 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
W AGES—Continued 
| 
Average hourly gr nings (U. 8. Department of | | 
of Labor | 
All manufacturir I tric : dollars__| 1, 80 1. 80 1. 79 1. 80 1. 81 1. 81 gO 1.79 1.81 1.81 1.8 18 a4 1g 
Durable-good lustr do__.. 1. 91 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 91 1. 91 1.91 1.91 1.9 1.93 1. 04 1 OF y : OF 
2 Ordnance — do } 1.94 1. 96 1. 97 1. 97 1. 97 1. 98 1. 99 2. 00 2.01 2.01 2.01 2 02 ’ ‘ 
Lumber and products (except furniture) » R 
dollars 1. 59 1. 59 1. 6] 1. 64 1, 68 1. 68 1. 55 1, 58 1. 67 1. 69 1. 67 1 f 64 
Sawmills and ] _ do 1. 460 1. 59 1. f 1. 62 1. 6 1. 67 1.5 1. 59 1. 68 69 1. Hi 1 
Furniture and fixture ae 1. 5¢ 1.58 1. 5 1. 56 1. Bf 1. 57 1. 57 1. 57 1. 58 1 58 1. 5S 1 58 F 
2 Stone, clay, a products eS 1.7 1.7 1.74 1. 75 1. 76 17 1.77 1.77 1.79 7s 1. 81 1 s g 
Glass and ¢ re, pressed or blown do 1. 76 1.77 1. 78 1.8 1.79 1. 79 1.81 1.81 1. 82 R2 r 1.86 1.84 
‘ Primary metal industries do 2. 08 2. OF 2. OF 2. 05 2.07 2. 08 2.11 2.10 214 2 14 44 9 
Blast furnace teel works, and rolling mills : 
dollars 2.18 2.15 2.1 2.14 2. 1 2.19 2.24 2. 21 2.27 2. 24 9 98 » 9 
Primary smelt und refining of nonferrous ok 
etal dollars 2. 0 1.97 1. 96 1.97 1.96 1. 97 2. 00 1. 98 2.02 2.0) oon ba 
Fabr ited met t | except ordnance, ma- 7 ‘ 
‘ chinery, tr portation equipment)_.dollars 1, 89 1, 88 1, 88 1, 88 1, 9) 1, 89 1. 89 1.90 1.91 1. 92 1.93 1 04 Pr 1,95 Pp} 
Heating apr tu except electrical) and 
plumber neal dollars 1. 86 1. 86 1. 86 1. 84 1. & 1. 86 1. 85 1. 8 1. 88 1 29 1.89 _ 
Machinery (except trical). do 2.00 2.00 2. 00 2. 00 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.0 2.0 2 03 o4] = 2.04 9 
Electrical 1 ry do 1. 8 1.81 1. 80 1. 80 1.8] 1, 82 1. 82 1.81 1. 82 1.83) +) 94 184 1.85 1.88 
Transportation equipment do 2.12 2.11 2.1 2.11 2.11 2.12 2.12 2.13 2.1 » 18 ot 2.19 2. 20 
Automot do 2.19 2.17 2.15 2. 1¢ 2 1 2.17 2.1 2. 20 2.24 } 2 9 > 
Aircraft and part do 2. 05 2.07 2. OF 2. 06 2. 0 2. 08 2. 08 2.09 2. 11 2 19 > 19 
Ship and boat lding and repairs do 2 07 2 08 ? OR 2.08 2.07 2. OF 2.07 OS 2.08 > 10 > 1 
Railroad equipment do 2.10 2.10 2.09 2.08 2.10 2.11 2.11 2.13 2.12 18 . on 
) Instrumer nd r ted products do 1.8] 1.81 1.81 1, 82 1,82 &3 1. 83 1,83 1.8 1.8 I g Py 2 Sf 1. Sf 
Miscellan¢ lustries..- do 1.61 1. 60 1. 6 1. 6 1.61 1. 60 1.61 1. 60 1.6] 1 6 ee sea 64 1 64 
Nondurabk ; tr do 1. 1.6 1.6 1f 1. 66 1. 66 1. 66 1. 1. 66 fit 167 167 1 68 
/ Food and kir I l ts do 1, 68 1. 67 1. 68 1. 68 1, AR 1, 68 1. 68 1.64 1. ¢ 1 AT 171 1. 71 1.73 1? 
Meat pr do 1, 85 1. 84 1. 84 1.84 1. 85 1. 85 1. 87 1. 86 1.89 1, 88 1 04 19] 
Dairy product do 1.61 1.61 1. 60 1.59 1. 59 1. 60 1. 61 1. 61 1. f 1.61 1. 62 
Canning ar Dr ok do 1. 4 1.45 1. 47 1. 46 1. 44 1, 38 1.39 1. 38 1. 38 $8 r1.4) 1.4 
Baker do 1, 62 1. 62 1. ¢ 1. 64 1. 65 1. 65 1. 67 1. 67 1. 68 s r 1.68 1. 69 
Bevera dc 1.91 1. 92 1. 94 1. 94 1, 94 1. 96 1. 98 1. 94 , ’ 1. O8 1 OR 














Tot , do 1. 27 1.29 1. 32 1. 35 1. 34 1.3 1. 36 1. 20 1. 24 1. 24 1. 29 1.30 p 1.34 1 34 
Text do 1. 3 1. 37 1. 3 1. 3¢ 1. 37 1. 36 1. 36 1. 3¢ 1. 3 1. Bf 1. 37 ! P 1. 37 137 
Broad lo 1. 31 1. 32 1. 32 1.31 1. 32 1. 32 1.31 1. 32 1. 32 32 1. 32 1, 32 
Kni de 1. 32 1. 32 1. 32 1. 32 1. 32 1.31 1.30 1. 30 1.31 1, 31 1.32 1.31 
Apparel and ot finished textile products 
dollar 1. 37 1, 37 1. 37 1.33 1. 32 1. 33 1.34 1.35 1. 3t 1. 34 1.34 ’ P1.3 13 
Men’s and boy ts and coats do 1. 6 1.61 1. 61 1. 60 1.61 1. 62 1. 60 1. 63 1. 62 63 r 1.63 1 42 
Mer nd t furnishings and work 
thing dollars 1.15 1.15 1.14 1.13 1.14 1.13 1.12 1.13 1.14 13 1.14 1 
W en’s out r do 1. 52 1. 53 1. 53 1. 45 1.43 1. 44 1. 49 1. 51 1. 53 ( 1.4 1.49 
. Paper and al ts do 1.72 1.72 1.7 1.72 1.73 1. 75 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1.7 1.78) 1.78 1. 78 1.79 1.79 
Pulp, pay perboard mills do 1.81 1. 81 1. 82 1.81 1.81 1. 83 1. 86 1. 8¢ 1. 88 RS 1. 87 1 QR 
Printing, put ind allied industries.do 2. 24 2.2 2. 25 D. 2 2. 27 2. 27 2. 27 2. 27 2. 29 2. 29 r2 30 > an) 2 31 792 
Newspape do 2. 5 2. 54 2. 54 2. 57 2 60 2. 59 2. 57 2. 58 2. ¢ 2 2 62 2 4 aes 
Commercial pr do 2.15 2.15 2.1 2.1 2. 1¢ 2.18 2.17 2. If 2.18 19 2 0) 2 % 
Che 7 iene do 1 x7 1. 87 1.87 1. 88 1. 90 1. 92 1.94 1.93 1.9 ’ 1.93 1.9 1. 93 19 
In tr a] do 2.( 2.01 2. 02 2.0 04 2.0 ». 08 2. 0 2. 08 2. OF 2 07 0) 
Prod etr 1 coal... do 2. 2 2. 25 2.2 2. 2¢ 2. 27 2.27 2. 30 2. 27 6. 3d 2. 28 2 29 9 28 2.29 2 
Petr im ref d 2. 36 2.3 2 2. 3 2 2. 37 2.39 2. 3¢ 6.% 2. 37 38 > a7 x 
Rut r dc 1.94 1. 94 1.9 1.94 1. OF 1. 98 1. 95 1.9 1. 06 2. 01 2 (2 2.04 an 
Vir i do 2.21 2.22 2. 21 2. 22 2.2 2.29 D. 2¢ 2. 29 é. 4 3 2.34 8 Zz 
Leather a ict do 1. 38 1. 38 1.39 1. 38 1.39 1. 39 1. 37 1. 37 1. 38 39 : 38 : aa 1 32 eae 
Foo bt do 1. 32 l l l 1. 33 ] 1.31 1.32 l 3 1 32 
Nonmanuf 
Mir 
Metal do 2.11 2. ( 2.04 2.04 2.05 2. Of 2. 07 2.0 2. 0S 8 2.09 9 
Anthr d 2. 48 2. 52 2. 49 2. 4f 2. 47 2.¢ 2. f2 2. 50 2.4 } 2. 53 2.54 
Bitu do 2. 48 2. 47 2. 4¢ 2. 48 2. 47 2. 5 2. 48 2. 48 4 2. 48 2. 48 2.48 
Crude-r production 
Petr 1 dollar 2. 28 2. 2 2 2.2 2. 29 2. 2 2. 28 2. 27 2.2 2. 2¢ 2. 2 22 
N ‘ i 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.7 17 1. 78 1.77 78 1. 77 1.7 
Co t do 2. 54 2 2. 52 2. 51 2. 52 2. 51 2. 51 2 é ‘ 2. 57 2 5S 
Nont l¢ 2. 33 > 29 9 27 9 OK » 31 2 30 2. 30 2. 32 - 2 34 9 39 
Bu p do 2. 58 2.59 2 ) 9 AS 2. 5S 2. 58 2. 58 2. i - 2 63 9 64 
Ty 
I ' t do 1.77 1. 78 1. 79 1. 8 1. 80 1, 81 1. 8 1. 82 8 8 1. 83 84 
¥ do 1. 72 1.73 1.72 1.7 1.7 1. 74 1. 78 1.74 . 1 18 
I do 1. 78 1.78 1.79 1, 8 1. 80 1.8 1. 85 ‘ St s 1.8 & 
G lo 1. 98 1.97 1. 97 1. 97 1.99 2. 00 2. 02 2. 02 «0 2 Of 2 
Wi! 
W i 1. 81 1, 80 1.8 1. 82 1.8 1.8 1.84 1.84 8 8 & Re 
I 1 drink l 
l 1.4 1.4 1.4 l 1.4 1. 4¢ 1. 47 1.47 l 4¢ 14 
Gener do 1.1 1.14 1.14 1.12 1.1 1.17 1.17 1. If 1 
I i 1. 5¢ 1. 5¢ 1. 5 1 1. 57 1. 57 1. 58 8 161 1 BO 
Au dealer 1. 62 1. 64 f 1. 68 1.71 1. 72 1. 72 1. 69 
HT 95 Q ) OF +] Ti ” is ye wR 
I 1. 00 1. Of L. 1.01 1. OM 1. 00 1. Of 1. " ( 1 
( 1.18 1.18 1,18 1. 2 1.18 1. 20 1.18 1.1 110 DS 
M 
Construct r TR):§ 
Commot bor dol. per hr. 1. 944 r 1.945 1. 944 1. 47 1. 964 1. 979 1. 997 2. 009 2. 01 y ’ 2. 022 2. 2 2. 022 2. 022 
Sk do 3. OG5E , OOS 3. 1K 1K 112 1 147 4. 148 Hu s ; 4 3. 1st a 4 i 
Farm wa r t ard or roon juarterly : 
dol. per hr_. 90 s4 87 8S 
R yw I 1o 1. 94 1. 961 1. 902 1. 91 1. 939 1. 916 1. 932 1. 91 1.9 ‘ 1. 942 1. 928 
Road-bu bor le 1. 61 : 1. 4 1. 51 =) 
r Rev 1 > Pr ry ¢ See corresponding note on p. S-11 t Revised series. See note marked ‘‘t’’ at bottom of p. 8-13 si Mar. 1, 1955: Common labor, $2.021; 
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Unless otherwise stated, siatistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 





BANKING 


Acct ptances and commercial paper ot 
Bankers’ acceptances 
Commercial paper ¢ 
Agricultural loans and discounts outstan 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit 
Total. 
Farm mortgage loans, total- 
Federal land banks_- 
Land Bank Commissioner._-- 
Loans to cooperatives. _- 
Other loans and discounts. 


Addr 


Bank debits, total (345 
New York City. CRE Or ae weieb do 
6 other cente rs. ESLER AES aseee 


Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of mor 
Assets, total. mil. of dol 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total | 
Discounts and advances 
United States Government securities 
Gold certificate reserves d 


Liabilities, total ‘ : ows lo 


Deposits, total__. de 
Member-bank reserve balances do 
Excess reserves (estimated) do 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation do 
Reserve ratio- percent 
Federal Reserve wee skly reporting member banks, 
th-+ 


condition, Wednesday nearest end of mor 
Deposits 
Demand, adjusted_. mil] lol 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporat 
mil. of dol 
States and political subdivisions do 
United States Government do 
Time, except interbank, total 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 


States and political subdivisions_- 
Interbank (demand and time) 
Investments, total___- 
U. Gove rnment obligations, direc 
a 


‘teed, 
Bills 
Certificates_.....-- 

Bonds and guaranteed obligations 





eee - 
Other securities_.........-- do 
Loans (adjusted), totalO 10 
Commercial, industrial, and agricuitural dc 
To brokers and dealers in secur ties do 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
mil. of dol 
Real-estate loans. _- lo 
Other loans___- 3 do 
Money and interest rates:§ | 
Bank rates on business loans: | 
In 19 cities__. = percent 
New York CG ity do 
7 other northern and eastern cities do 
11 southern and western cities. do 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank do 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 
do 


Federal land bank loans 
Open market rates, New York C ity: 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’ 90 days ( 
Commerc ial paper, prime, + 6 months ‘ 
‘all loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E.) dc 
Time sige el . E.) ( 
Yield on U. S. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills ~ee do 
3-5 year taxable issues 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositors 
New York State savings banks mil. « 
U.S. postal savings___- do 


CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- 
term) 


Total outstanding, end of month ? mil. of dol 

Installment credit, total 9 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer-goods paper___- do 





Repair and modernization loans do 
Persona! loans__ do 
By type of holder: 

Financial institutions, total_.._. do 
Commercial banks do 
Sales-finance companies do | 
Credit unions........._- do 
Meee do... 

Retail outlets, total._...___- do 
Department stores___..._- do 
Furniture stores_______.___- do 
Automobile dealers... __- = do 
| ee = do 


” Revised. ® Preliminary. 
@ Revised to cover 11 dealers. 
tRevised series. Bank debits have been rev 


t Revised t 

© Net loans less loans to banks. 

§ For bond yields see p. 8-20. 
mation; unpublished revisions (for January-Sept 


9 Revisions for 195 





17, 619 

o7n 
12, 948 
40, 697 


32, 989 
> RIT 


4, 764 


18, 952 


2 appear or 
ember 1953 


will t 


+ 


ised to include additi 
o& Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San F ra ancisco, and Los Ange 
inning 1952 to expand coverage of the series 


s by making a net ad 


p 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


March 1955 























1954 
| 
, Marcl \ | May | June 
FINANCE 
545 Q) 623 616 589 
71 Hf 641 679 
2, 271 2, 368 
| ~ 1, 257 
1 1, 242 
1¢ 15 
Re E 5K 335 312 304 
647 693 734 772 S05 
141, 92¢ 71, 354 1, 759 163, 501 
56.115 67,913 60, 479 64, 965 
) 341 26. 66 33, 152 33, 7 
1 £9 AO. 704 0. O89 0), 494 0, 759 
5 GRR 25, 31¢ 25, 382 5, 781 25, 642 
350 147 172 245 < 
24 9 24, 632 4,632 244,812 
21, 271 21, 278 1, 283 21, 293 
50. 692 50. 704 50, OR9 0, 494 50, 759 
20, 934 20, 773 20, 898 21,143 20, 808 
19. 412 19, 194 19, 528 19, 63 19, O11 
9] A 684 672 509 
25, 757 25, 487 25, 472 25, 544 25, 588 
45.6 16.0 15.9 45. € 15.8 
53,913 1, 812 54, 108 3, 930 53, 319 
54. 791 52 824 4, 488 54, 597 54, 715 
3, GOS 4, 2 4, 308 4,418 4, 329 
9 494 R38 2 671 2, 982 4, 085 
18, 917 19 19, 124 19, 359 19, 637 
17, 734 17, 771 17, 854 18, 041 18, 304 
904 1, O8 1, 078 1, 129 1,146 
12, 983 13, 017 12, 794 13, 040 13, 870 
40, 133 38, 738 40, 177 41,300; 41,945 
32, 292 30, 85 32, 160 33, 196 33, 724 
2, OR4 2, O7€ ? OR7 2, 428 2,619 
4 007 2. 737 3,045 , a 772 
21.313 91. 388 91. 508 21, 654 
4. 798 4 649 4, 530 6, 674 
7, 841 7, 888 8,017 8, 221 
38, 722 39, O7F 38, 441 38, 950 
22, 407 22, 763 22, 183 21, 884 
1. 907 1. 758 1, 744 2, 379 
811 847 849 899 
6, 478 6, 522 6, 553 6, 671 
7, 754 7, 825 7, 75¢ 7,772 
| 
3.72 | 3. 60 
3. 50 | 3. 34 
3. 74 3. 61 
4.03 | 3. 98 
. 2 1. 75 1. 50 1. 50 1. 50 
2. Ae 2. i > 50 2.08 2. O08 
4.17 4.17 4.17 4.17 4.17 
1. 68 1. 48 1.2 1. 26 1. 25 
Of . OO 1. 7¢ 1. 58 1. 56 
2 3.13 3. 00 3. 00 3. 00 
3. 18 l 2. 88 2. 88 2.88 
984 1. 05 1.011 782 650 
1. 84 1, St 1.71 1.78 1.79 
14, 500 14, 651 4,694 
2, 32¢ 3 01 
28, 140 27, 833 28, O95 28, 372 28, 666 
21, 582 21, 381 21, 426 21, 487 21, 717 
10, 010 9,919 1 942 10, 002 10, 168 
5, 588 143 113 5, 370 ), 367 
1, 623 1,614 1, 617 1, 634 1, 635 
4, 361 4, 405 $, 454 4,481 4, 547] 
18. 300 18, 192 18, 245 18, 325 18, 538} 
8, 755 8,714 8, 722 8, 729 8, 783 
5. 974 5, 892 5, 901 5», 944 6, 060 
1,115 1, 136 1, 157 1,175 1, 207 
2, 456 2, 450 2, 465 2,477 2, 488 
3, 282 3, 189 3, 181 3, 162 3, 179 
1, 065 1, 031 1, 032 1, 027 1, 037 
849 829 823 821 820 
370 36 368 371 379 
yOR 3 958 943 943 


July 
4‘R9 
747 
319 

154, 848 

61, 155 
31, 556 
49, 746 
25, 183 








54, 949 


55, 360 
4,033 
2, 091 

19, 808 


18, 337 






13, 406 
42, 492 
34, 221 

3, 045 


2 754 


nal centers and to represent debits to demand deposits; 


les. 


dition of 8 banks. 


24 of June 19 


shown later 
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August 


563 


794 








YO4 


6, 831 
7, 866 


R92 


993 
209 


1, 032 


928 


| Septem- 


i, 744 
30, 922 
49, 778 
25, 183 

132 
24, 271 
21, 129 


18, 520 
1, 195 
13, 791 
44, 194 


35, 696 
2, 868 
2, 504 

23, 654 
6, 670 
8, 498 

38, 495 

21,015 
2, 403 


941 
6, 902 
7, 893 


28, 856 
21, 935 
10, 365 
































| . 
Novem-| Decem- 
| October ber hat 
687 768 RT 
762 769 733 
2, 3 
1. 29 
1, 28] 
369 77 $4 
703 658 648 
15 186, 317 
58, 792 73, 817 
30, 706 38, 217 
50, 035 50, 863 5O, 872 
25, 401 25, 044 25, 8S 
297 398 14 
24, 381 24, 888 24, 932 
21,079 21, 030 21,0 
50, 035 50, 863 AO, 872 
7 20, 457 20, 371 
18, O85 18, 87 
518 258 
26, O81 26, 25 
45.2 15.1 
55, 472 56, 414 8, 44 
57, 256 57, 876 60, 117 
3, 865 3, 956 3. 939 
3, 793 4, 223 » 507 
20, 122 19, 941 0, 169 
18, 699 18, 555 
1, 220 1, 183 
14, 301 14, 113 
46, 088 45, 669 
37, 358 
2, 500 
2, 369 2 ) 
23, 801 3 23, 391 
8, 688 s 8, 200 
8, 730 8, 624 
38, 844 41, 008 
21, 104 14 22, 486 
2, 466 2, 367 2, 688 
991 1, 037 1,11 
6, 997 7,083 7,176 
7, 949 8, 075 8, 205 
—— as 3. 30 
ete hae : 3. 90 
1. 5) 1. 50 1. 5 
2. 00 1. 96 1. 9O 
4.17 4.17 4.17 
1, 25 1.25 1. 75 
1, 31 1.31 1.31 
3. 00 3.00 . 
2. 8S 2. BS » RS 
987 948 1.174 
1. 85 1.9 1.94 
15, 150 15, 252 15,475 
2,171 » 2,154 P 2, 137 
28, 975 29, 209 30, 12 
21, 952 22,014 22, 467 
10, 340 10, 206 10, 39 
5, 324 5, 398 668 
1, 637 1, 631 1, 616 
4, 651 4, 689 4, 787 
18, 726 18, 719 18, 93 
S687 8, 586 8, 633 
, 315 € 
1270 
2, 504 
3, 226 
1, 063 { 
830) 846) 
390) 390) 394 
943 961 1,047 





1955 
inu- Febru- 
ivy iry 
SOY 
719 
$6558 . 
ob2 


49,626) 49, 442 
24, 960 24, 769 
47 485 
23, 88 23, 605 
21,038) 21, 032 
49, 62¢ 49, 442 
0, 13 19, 879 
18, 918 18, 562 
r 581 P 397 
25, 640 25, 609 
416. 0 46, 2 

7, 639 





3. 


9 
9 
3, 
8, OS] 
5, 


to 


- 


¥ 
rs 


tot 
on 
x 
to 


a 


data for 1943-53 appear on p. 23 of the September 1954 SuRVEY. 


Revisions for January-May 1952 will be shown later. 


Data beginning 1953 have recently been revised to incorporate more comprehenstve infor- 
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U al a ss mites tie 9 1954 1955 
nless otherwise stated, statistics throngh 1952 and eee — — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical | ,. = ss | | | | o. ] Say att 7 f 
Supplement to the Survey = | — March A pril May June July August | ‘ — October - —_ —_ | F — 
FINANCE—Continued 
—— ——_______ r —_ — 
CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- | | 
term)— Continued | 
Total « nda r +} Cc ntinued | | | 
Noninstall tal ¢ mil. of dol 6, 888 6, 558) 6, 452 6, 669 6, 885 6, 949 6, 876 6, 835 6 7. 02 7.19 7 658 7 948 
Single-payment al do | 2, 165 2, 133 2, 150 2, 181 2, 313 2, 334 2, 303 2, 312 2 2, 37 2, 407 », 421 ) 205 
CI a rr do...| 3,002 2, 682 2, 564 2, 723 2, 786 2,819 2, 773 2, 734 80) 2, 892 3, 042 "BIR 3, 29 
Service credit... ......««cececees« do | 1, 721 1, 743 738 1, 765 1, 786 1, 796 1, 800 1, 789 1.779 1. 754 1, 74¢ 1.720 798 
By ty] | 
Fir ] do 2, 165 2, 133 2, 150 2, 181 2, 313 2, 334 2, 303 2.312 2 2, 407 2, 421 2, 29 
Retail do 3, 002 2, 682 2, 564 2, 723 2. 786 > R19 2.773 2 734 2 R92 2 (42 r1@ > > 
Service cred do 1, 72 1, 743 1, 738 1, 765 1, 78 1,796] 1, 800 1, 789 1,77 1, 754 1, 74¢ 1, 720 728 
Installment credit repaid: ¢ | : 
Unadjusted 
Exte lod tal do 1, 947 1, 956 2. 380 2 400 » 397 » 703 2, 549 2, 477 2.44 2, 454 2 t EY &O 
Au I do 780 809 1, 020 1, 038 1, 047 1, 244 1, 163 1,114 1, 06 1, ( 1,040 1, 184 ‘ 
Other consumer paper == do | 538 510 74 61 607 659 622 607 ( 6s 71" QF ale 
All other s do 629 637 786 747 743 800 764 756 7 7 798 Qe 
Repaid, tot ; ‘ do | 2, 298 2, 210 2, 581 2, 35 >, 336 2,473 9,417 2. 425 9 407 437 9 492 9 5G , ‘ 
12 Automobile paper ’ me do | 963 | 957) 1,111 1, O1F O87 1, O78) 1, 03 1, 063 1. O4¢ 1, O84 1.084 - 
Ott sper ac 672] 619) 719 645 650 662 6 641 636 642 (ey 
All ot} do 663} 634 75 695 609 733 72 72] ? 766 R4 
djusted | 
2 Exter } do » 306 2, 357 » 204 2 358 2, 321 2, 49 2, 46 2, 409 2, 474 2,4 2, 612 », 762 . 
Aut hile 7 do 907 959 ) 064 OR4 r1.114 r 1. Of 10 1 O7 ~ 109 1 8 ; 
Other r do OSY 636 601 644 604 r 649 H6t 61 609 “7 ( we 
All do 710 762 7 7 73. * 732 724 761 TRS Re & g 
2 Ret i. t do 2, 368 2, 377 2, 45¢ 2 s $2 2,413 r 2. 364 2. 480 2 404 { 2 TM) > 428 ) P 
7 Aut } do | O85 1, 041 1,053 1,0 1, O1 1, 056 1, 004 1, 067 I s 1.08 | 
9 Ott per do 681 644 688 62 658 658 667 678 6 2 631 64 AR4 
9 All otl do 702 692 715 704 724 699 690 73h r 7 
| | 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE | | | | | | | 
| 
1dget receiy § | 
Receipts, total mil. of dol 200 6, 424 13, 013 3, O5¢ 037 11, 347 3, 148 4, 801 st SS 4, % { s 
Receipts, net “ do 5, 033 5, 444 11, 434 2, 751 3, 592 10, 644 2, 827 3, 911 4,9 4.2 { 
Custor do 40) 41 44 2 44 19 H 1s $s 17 is 
Ir xes do 4.036 5. 366 11, 866 2. 86 4, O4¢ 10, 12 2. O59 Ri 4 7 70 { 
Mi -_ do 771 859 954 RE 877 R34 7H R29 R58 8 R39 g 
A } do 352 159 149 179 170 ‘4 254 119 224 lf 
¥ Expenditures, total = do 5, 218 4, 707 On 203 7, 308 4, 827 6, 731 O19 s R42 §, 288 4,94 
vs Interest on publ = do 245 372 SRS 244 1, 7¢ 213 332 4] } His aM 
Veterar y ( henefits do 343 345 340 “ $52 s7¢ Sf 334 y 10 41) 
7 a do 3, 648 3, 568 3, S3l f 3,374 4. ti 3, 061 3, 37 * D f 
All ot] ; do 981 423 797 872 1, 220 r 50K 1, 217 2, ( . Ri olf Yi 
| 
z Di} } ns | 
ir h, total do 274, 782) 270,23 271, 047 273, 47 271, 20 270, G84 274, 95 1.8 78 | 7M 978, 429 TR, 1829 
Inter } do 2/2, 632 272, 536 267, 82 268, 855 271, 280 268, 91 68, O81 272, 693 272, 44 2 Hu 9 
Put do 231,623; 231,466) 226, 821 227, SOE 20, 91 226, OS 226, 528 130), 214 4 ) 1 4, 1 2 9 1? 9 
do 41, 009 41,070 41, 002 41,049 $1, 367 42, 22 42, 152 42,479 42, 4 t . ' ' 42, 28 17 
N do 2, 21¢ 2, 246 2, 412 2, 192 2, 19. 2, 35 2, 30) 2, 262 2,74 f 
ot by U. 8S. Gover nt, end 
} l. of dol 7 77 77 s 80 8] 2 27 ' 24 
, 2 
AY th do | 7, 918 57, 960 5S. O50 m 106 8.159 & 18U 8, 129 aS, 2M RD ~ 8 9090 5S - Q 45 eg Hy 
I do 561 515 602 l 404 523 50S 54 464 i {i 7 Hor 
Re do | 704 560 5US $y 510 628 69. 2 14 ; 9 3 
A ssi ‘ l. of dol 39. 313 40. 602 | { 44 
LA rece I rve do 19, 87 8, 484 S. (i 
1 do 7,37 $8 
| do 2 858 2 814 2 RIS 
Foreig do 7, 987 7. OF 7 O88 
A do | 1, 842 1, 57 t 
Cor } ] do | 2, 608 3, 369 
U.S. ¢ I do 2, 969 2, 911 «, JSS 
~ oO r t ao 3, 42 5. 439 $ 
5 La T t f » do 8, 05 &, O77 | m iM 
0 Al] . ss do 2, 312 3, 317 | 649 
s 
Liabilit , total do ae 5, 044 a 5 ORS ‘ 458 
7 Bond (HEE do o----4 1, 025 * | 1, 052 ‘ 10M 
Q Other } eae do _ 4, 92) 4,033 | 2 x 
Pr tely owned interest. __........-.--.-.- do 4; $f | 44s 
{ ». G do — 32, 899 34, 030 6, 488 
LIFE INSURANCE | | 
Asset i | | 
\ Ir I ] e), estimated | | 
mil. of dol 78, SH 79, 251 79, 649 80,114 80, 547 80, O81 81, 510 81, O65 R2, 36 82.8 RS aa R4. ( 
do 70, 544) 70,884) 71,238) 71,645) 71,997] 72,361' 72,737| 73,086| 73,455 73,852) 74,229) 74.807 weitts 
49 I I A ition of Amer- | 
mil. of dol 68, 989 69, 337 69, 652 70, 024 70, 364 70, 716 71 71, 529 71, 930 2, 341 72, 754 73, 34¢ - 
Bond 1 k te ] do 42, 607 42, 801 $2, 942 43, O87 43, 233 43, 362 43 43, SOS 43, 713 $3, 870 435, 919 44,112 . 
G 1 total do 10, 509 10, 541 10, 461 10, 464 10, 475 10, 316 10, 10, 197 10, O88 ¥, UY 4, YOU 9, GUS 
U.8.G do 8, 407 8,414 8, 304 8, 287 8, 194 8, O11 7, 7,839} 7,757 7, 692 61t 7, 687 : 
Put it do 12, 325 12, 447 12, 548 12, 62 12, 655 2, 766 12, 2, 857 13, 002 12, 989 13, O18 
Railr | do 3, 505 3, 507 3, 499 3, 52t 3, 52. 3, 574 3, 3, 552 s 3, 587 3, 581 ” 
TREO GE LL A TA AIT do 16, 267 16, 307 16, 433 16, 482 16, 578 16, 70. l¢ 16, 992 17, 28 17, 373 <. er Cae 
| } 
Cas! do | 793 7H 799 R18 one! 842 826 RQ 854 112 
Mortvage lo do 19, 525 19, 689 19, 885 210), (28 1), 197 20, 366 0), SAS 767 A), OF 1. 219 1. All om - 
Farn do | 1, 685 1, 697 1,714 1, 728 1, 744 i, 759 1,770 1,779 1,78 1, 794 i. ae cece 
Other do 17, 840 17, 992 18, 17 18, 300 18, 453 18, 607 18, 785 18, 988 19,17 19, 425 | at a 
icy sand te do 2, 460 2, 480 2, 494 2, 507 2, 523 2,6 2, 549 2», 560 2, 569 2, 579 i eae Sa 
i hol do | 1, 778) 1, 792 1, 801 1,812 1, 838 l, 1, 879 1,914 1, 942 1, 960 SRE See 
Other admitted do 1, 980 1, 959 1, 959 1, 96 1, 989 2 2, 122 2, 161 2, 175 2, 223 3. as eee 
r Re | Pp Pr y 
; ( ew and for figures prior to January 1953, see the January and March 1954 issues of the FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN. 
2 Va ( i 
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S-18 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES March 1955 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Fenn. | Sabri. | | | . | " } | = 
Supplement to the Survey mm ry. | March | April May June July | August Septem-| October | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- 
- ber | ber ber ary ary 
‘TAI ion . ° 
FINANCE—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | 
| 
Life Insurance Agency Management Associatior | | 
Insurance written (new paid-for insurance | | 
Value, estimated total} -_-_- mil. of dol r 2, 58¢ r 2,781) *3,426) °3,185) *3,288) *3,140) °3,156) *°2,946) +*2959) *3,074) * 10,274) ° 4,088 Rl vwsiedes 
Group and wholesale_-- 1 4128 418 492 467 602 43 641 391 487 400 7,489) * 1,154 376 
Industrial f_._-- do 421 16 r 566 r 539 r 572 r 521 r 490 r 515 r 504 r 563 r 524 478 503 
Ordinary, tots td... de ° 1,738) ° 1,847 2,369} 2,179) +*2,114) °2,188) *2,025) *2040) +°*1,968) *2,111) °2,261) ” 2, 456 2,177 
New Engl: MG... -2200 dc 122 124 1 137 141 137 123 125 112 126 146 150 156}... 
Middle Atlantic. -- de 418 439 8 15 480 495 440) 432 409 449 505 i 519 
East North Central do 402 05 452 440 452 424 428 418 443 483 522 462 
bs est North Central. + - I 4 l 2 177 173 184 177 177 174 75 181 215 178 7 
South Atlantic do 179 94 r 2A r 249 251 r 257 r 238 r 242 * 233 * 257) * 275) 286 235)... 
F ast South C entral.__- do 72 OF 90 84 87 84 86 85 87 96 103 87)... 
West South Central_ do 15 168 4 201 184 200) r 185 188 188 187| r 191 233 «eee 
Mountain i seats do 64 84 75 72 75 76 76 76 831 r 78 98 81 
maciticinn = oe eee — eid do 19] 197 274 247 251 264 r 245 25 240 365 263 297 248 . 
s eo e Su ance: 
Payments to ee and benefi Ss, esti- | 
eee thous. of dol 437,531) 374,908) 461,416) 408,692) 377,515) 427,419) 386,791) 380,859] 394,119] 371,915) 399,965) 525, 998 - 
Death benefits. ___- ; de 172,796) 163,906) 196,916) 171,065) 158,955) 183,689) 158,681) 168,048} 168,679) 151, 957| 207, 594 
Matured endowments- do 50, 744 40, 85¢ 49,479 5 41, 416 45, 644 40, 535 39, 247 39, 15 44, 863) 4, 241 
Disability payments do 10,242) 8,573) 10, 241 8, 804 8, 861 9, 041 8, 648) 8, 662 8, 809) 9, 795 
Annuity payments do 49, 11 35, OF 2 38, 682 34, 379 37, 859 39, 763 34, 907] 35, 608) 35, 818 40, 551 ‘ 
a tangy ale a do , 6 474 62, 82 79, 293 67, 400 71, 445 66, 530 69, 738 67,885) 66,690 71, 445 ‘i 
tm Nae nity en Pm et do 89, 164 63, € 86 86, 80. 66,561} 79, $31) 72, 241 60,271; 74, 131) 63, 778} 142, 372 . 
Ls beth AS: by f ( + . = | | j 
Premium income (39 cos.), total do 669, 865) 639,410) 722, 082 627,606; 697, 825} 649, 190 630, 661| 661,463) 622,319) 695, 482 
Accident and health co 88, 695 82, 273 87, 704 86, 381 88, 165 90, 063 87, 548 86, 727 &5, 9R7 90, 642 
Sane... ---- = || oo] ooo 79, 300| 82,751] 98,097, 74,080} 81,417| 73,224) 85, 437 
Group. jesse do a 57, 444 66, 0 56, 866 49, 621 63, 721 64, 886 55, 141 58, 039 52, 530} 75, 584 
Industrial. : do 90 15 70, 623) 85,132) 67, 571 , 642) 83,043) 64,772 78, 386| 76.208] 66,241) 80,033 
Ordinary-..-.- do 312, 556; 342,761; 393.348) 324, 205 337 662} 380,145) 331,372 335,506) 358,982) 344, 337) 363, 786 
MONETARY STATISTICS | 
Gold and silver: | | 
Gold: 
pega ocd _ k, U.S ; ; — . mil. of dol 21, 956 21, 958 21 9F 5 21, 969 21,973) 21, 927) 21, 908 21. 809 21,810 21, 7! 21, 710 21, 713 21,714 
n et release from earmark$_- : do : — 43. —9.9 —2.( 37.5 —48. 4) —16.9) —72.7 —65.4| —34.6 —34. 6 — 36.7 1.8 —9.7 
I a thous of di 7, 074 3 3 389 1, 088 774| 541) R52 1, 274 1, 065 781 1, 203 2, 263 788 
a herr calesmeiieaiie do A, } 1, 92K 9, 39 517] 2, 004] 3, 831) 2, 400 2, 978 2, 128 2, 377 2, 712 3, 024 3, 016 
oduction, reported n monthly total dc 63, 400 61, 800 68, 700 66, 000 68, 90f 70,000} 71,100 i a See aia 
— ° a ae do 40, 8CO 39, 300 42, 400 41, 900 43, 200 43,300) 44, 300 45, 200 =e 
3 ae ma pre peat aici do 10 = 10, 900 12, 900 12, 500 13, 400 13, 200 13, 300 12, 900 13, 100 13, 300 13, 500 13, 500 
Silver: . ates. ..-- -~-------- do 5,1 4, 90 5, 401 4, 900 5, 660) 6, 100) 6, 100 6, 800) 5, 100 5, 600 5, 800 5 000 
do 3 ‘ 89 + . . 
os sed wo en-ene-+-------------- , re = _ 182 190 _ 134 167 227 460 262 1, 144] 233 640) .-.-.--- 
pe oO — _-do.. ee 5, 618 6, 32 4,843 j, 124 5, 956 7, 146 9, 351 7,727 9, 036 5, 795 4, 321 i 
Producti ork....- aa dol. per fine 07 . 853 - 853 . 853 . 853 . 853 . 853 53 . 853 853 . 853 . 853 . 853 . 853 
ro wetion on: — +o 
Aadt DP bs yf fine oz 7 553 2. OF 9: 9 700) 9 5 9 7 9 7 "OQ" ty f 9 702 4 
Gt thous. ¢ ra re oo 2, 314 po "2, 510 2,704) © 2,735 r 2, 787| 2, 754 2, 793} _} Senses oweetee 
United States. ..-222222-2 3/372, 31163|  3,775| 3,643] 32201 3'600| er] a 7rol 2.840 | aa 
----- do 3,372| 3, 16: 3, 77 3,643} 3, 22% 3, 60 "| 2,77 ‘ al a ae me (eet 
Money supply: 4 3, 229) 3, oe 1, 997 2, 779 2, 840 08 3, 169 "eee 
i mi 1c ‘ 29 90 90 707 90 725 ‘ > > . > . 
ewe os food pean cs l of lol = = 29, x } 29, a i” 29, 73. 29, 870 29, 892 29, 929 29, 985 30, 074 30, 500 30, 509] * 29, 789)__...-.-- 
Hore “ te ay men Ragan do 207, 100 206, 200 20: 100| 206, 200 207, 600 P 209, 100 » 210, 500) ® 211, 800) » 215, 400) » 217, 300)” 218, 700] » 217, 600) _._.--- 
a Wiccumemaens Gah oes rr rt yo 2, 900 3, 000 3 100 3, 100 » 3, 400 ?3.400| » 3,300) » 7? 200)» 3, 200 » 3, 400 ct uae 
a lo , 406 5, 800 6, 900 5, 800 6, 400 » 5,200 »6,900! » 6,000 7,500} »8,300| »5,900] »5,000/_-.....- 
> sj j ™ ” reneyv yt do 196 07 ) 95, 2 07. < 517 
ed ern po teary ney, total ro, ns 197, 400; 195, 2 197, 300 198, 000 198, 517) » 200, 400 » 200,300) » 202, 500) » 204, 800} # 205, 800|” 209, 400] » 209, 400'_......-- ae 
Time deposits... io 02, 300/99, 600/96, 700/98, 600} 98, 700; 98, 132) » 100, 000)» 99, 400 » 101, 200) » 103, 100] » 104, 100} 106, 900} » 107, 200| .----.- . 
Currency outside banks - on’ OO) i “4 i ne pe 72, 500 3 » 73,700 » 74,000) » 74,400) » 74,700] » 74,300) » 75,100] » 75, 400 | 
ao 25, YOO 26, 900 26, 900 26, 700 26, 800 7 FR > 96, ¢ 2% € - 97 oe ' 
Turnover of demand deposits except interbank and oe 72,800) 9 2, a » 28, 900) » 26, 90 » 3, OO) 27, 400)» 26, 800 os! 
s 8. Government, annual rate:t | 
Jew York Cit its to deposit 2.7 . 
pipe A rindi, gy ratio of det on . 42 7 44 6 41 3 41 9 ’ 2 41.6 40.0 40.4 39. 3} 42.2 48. 1 42.0 Vo 
aici 2 2 29. 2 27.6 25.5 26.8 24.9 24.8 25. 3 23. 6) 26. 3 28. | p 25 
338 other reporting centers do 18. f 19. 2 19.7 18.8 18. 8 19. 7 18.8 18. 5 19.4 18 6| 20. 7 r 21 0 D 25 : : 
| 2 2 | aes 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) | | 
| 
Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trade and SEC) :* | 
Net profit after taxes, all industries mil. of dol 59 9 999 2 658 
Food and kindred products---. do 3 174 234 oi inal yy LER 
Textile mill products do me 39 “16 a a 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture sd “| Ca: 
mil. of dol 14 9 ‘ | Cu: 
-aper and allied products do 114 one A... — Cu 
Chemicals and allied products. lo 82 303 Sn | Mo 
Petroleum refining _- do 543 . 0) as : ° 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 68 135 ous cone! 
Primary nonferrous metal do ag 191 147|_. Pri 
Primary iron and steel do 167 | QF 106) - .. --|- A 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 146)... —_— 
machinery, and transport. equip.)_..mil. of dol 84 11¢ ‘ 
Machinery (except electrical) ee * 299 | 953 te ee | “ 
Electrical machinery _...do 17 16: | 196 . St 
Transportation equipment (except motor vehicles, m7 16 
etc.) mil. of dol 90 7 
Motor vehicles and parts mee * 20] = 4. 
All other manufacturing industries do 236 oan oo ” U 
26 ee ae Sale 
Dividends paid (cash) , all industric Tt ‘ T 
S pé é , all | s do 1, 302 | a" | I 
Electric utilities, net profit after taxes (Fed. Res . 1, 208 |-..----2=|--20----- 1, 338) ---...--- sangria | 
:  e ? ae 324 oF ne 
Railways and telephone cos. (see pp. S-23 and S-24). ; a S| --an-nnne| ones 266) ..-------|----- 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Revised data for October-Decemt 953 (tl T , 
payments: 58,305, 54,493, 126.546 lata ( I ember 1953 (thous. dollars rotal payments to policyholders and beneficiaries—357,360, 349,806, 479,102 policy dividend 
t Revici 
} Revisions to be shown later are as follows: Insurance written (total. industr nd or OF2: nr F g . 
@' Data for 1954 for total ordinary insurance written include revisions not distrib ate d hegaee eg 1953; premium income for 1951 and 1952; silver production for 1953 , 
ho increase in earmarked gold ( Bi Jemaan | 
t Revised series, reflecting change in number of reporting banks and centers r 1943-5% lew York Ci ! 
he dhewe tater. er of reporting banks and centers. Data for 1943-53 for New York City appear on p. 23 of the September 1954 SuRVEY; those for other centers will ; 
BS ae iggy ee prs oye ‘hicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angt les. 
erie 1 ri the deral Trade a urities na Oo” i9 ats : 
with SEC, all nonre tne of mond pe , or : Trad and sec ae ~~ iy ao ge . n ngecy my epee ge based on reports from all manufacturing corporations registered 
; . ny Sapte ons With total assets Of ¢ ),000 and over a 1e end of 1949, and a sample of nonregistered manufactt g corpor ons with total sets 
less than $5,000,000 at the end of 1949. Comparable data for 1951 uppear on p. 27 of the December 1954 issue of the SURVEY pares anufacturing cory ations with total assets of 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical i ‘a 2 | | | | I i atta 2G (Se . ’ 
Supplement to the Survey —_= = | March | April May | June July August _— | October — i , sm — 

FINANCE—Continued 
j l 
SECURITIES ISSUED | | 
Commercial and Financial Chronick | | | | | 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new | | | 
capital and refunding mil. of dol 14,117 1, 304 1, 537 1, 838 1, 921 1, 632 783 1, 706 1, 82 
New capital, total do 1977 1, 167 1, 346 1, 342 1, 754 1, 053 605 1, 311 1, 424 
Domestic, total do 835 1, O87 1, 329 1, 334 1, 715 1. 046 546 1.3 1. 40 
Corporate do 441 490 485 536 R59 731 267 611 795 
Federal agencies do 0 39 114 47 31 32 0 64 
Municipal, State, ete do 393 557 730 751 826 282 279 63t 7 
Foreign . do 44 81 17 ‘ 39 7 59 8 
Refunding, total do 140 136 191 9! 167 79 178 } 4 
Domestic, tota do 140 136 191 482 167 579 178 ) 4 
Corporate do 20 71 112 179 OF 396 76 28 79 
Federal ager : do 115 58 76 HR 45 18] RF , 216 
Municipal, State, et« do 4 7 3 34 26 2 17 14 7 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Estimated gross proceeds, total do-. 1, 655 1,913 1, 947 4, 386 2, 438 2, 151 1, 298 2,13 6, 547 1, 366 r 2, 544 2. 64f 
By type of security 
Bonds and notes, total do 1, 545 1, 699 1, 726 4,184 2, 189 1, 991 1, 224 2, 01 6, 234 1, 263 r 2, 38 2, 4€ 
Corporate do 462 513 408 647 808 1,077 369 R9 Rg] 334 R52 441 
Common stock = do 90 144 111 73 118 87 30) 62 24 6 Q7 135 
Preferred stock do 20 69 110 130 131 74 44 59 52 37 61 
By type of issuer 
Corporate, total do 571 456 726 628 850 1, 057 1, 237 443 l 1, 133 437 1,01 627 
Manufacturir do 136 53 110 RS 208 311 532 124 154 34) 1] 188 ro" 
Mining do 34 20 29 41 36 76 72 1s 43 54 f 74 or 
Public utility do 279 272 367 314 507 448 314 161 25 2 Of 4 22 
Railroad do 18 30 16 31 l 7 43 13 ] 4° 1 2 f 
Communicatior do 27 7 31 26 41 9 2 27 3 yy 7 44 f 
Real estate nancial do 2 52 90 52 27 160 192 lf +s 268 32 104 6 
Noncorporate, tot do 1, O83 930 1, 186 1,319 3, 537 1, 381 914 854 1,117 5, 414 929 r 1, 534 », 020 
U. 8. Government do 561 515 602 511 2, 669 523 SOS 546 64 4,611 4fy 557 742 
State in I do 399 414 522 735 783 855 280 s00 652 61 459 r OOF 97 
New corporate s¢ ri ssues 
Estimated net pr ‘ total do__. 563 448 713 616 836 1, 041 1, 223 437 1, O 1,117 428 an 615 . 
Proposed usé f proceeds 
New money, tot do 531 410 590 471 614 812 853 310 749 8A. 251 530 427 
Plant and « pment do 485 338 473 389 472 635 667 21 61 187 149 s73 302 
Working ‘ do 46 72 117 82 142 177 186 100 132 78 102 I 124 
Retirement urities do 18 q 53 129 183 182 325 91 224 109 129 404 120 
Other purpose do 13 29 70 16 38 47 45 36 2 14 is 62 59 
Proposed uses by major groups 
Manufacturir tota do 134 52 107 86 204 305 528 123 152 ; 110 187 222 
New n do 111 46 95 76 181 256 507 95 12 291 2 RS 140 
Retirement urities do 16 (2) 0 6 8 21 4 lf 17 f 2 63 $7 
Mining, tota do 32 18 29 39 34 74 71 14 t 32 ) 69 25 
New mone. do 29 17 28 25 32 61 oY 12 jy 2 4 52 20 
Retirement urities do 1 0 0 12 1 0 27 0 ( Q 2 l 
Public utility, total do 276 269 3H2 309 501 442 310 159 248 27 é 459 218 
New money do 275 258 306 237 327 381 170 102 it 19 46 152 17 
Retirement of securities do (?) 0 46 73 173 60 129 55 7 f 18 0) } 
Railroad, total do 48 30 16 31 l 7 43 13 129 4 51 t 62 
New money do 48 23 14 19 l 7 18 10 2 3 45 2¢ 
Retirement ecurities do 0 7 2 2 0 0 2 0 12 2 A) 18 $ 
Communication, tota do 26 7 30 26 40 q 2 27 $28 am 7 44 f 
New money do 25 7 22 25 40 s 2 27 326 48 21 ‘ i 
Retirement of securities do... (2) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 54 | " 
Real estate and financial, total do 12 51 88 51 26 159 19) If 48 26 31 103 i) 
New money do 1] 40 5 18 22 59 54 uv 13 2 20 S l 
t ecurities do 0 0 0 25 l 97 128 3 3 , 2 1! l 
Ss Bond Buyer 
thous. of dol 399,429) 414,306) 569,850) 735,074) 782,572) 854,718) 280, 42¢ 300, 344) 651,593) 615,479 458, 795 
do 304,473) 438,195) 266,676) 249,648) 244,326) 176,741] 339,707) 257,554) 351,010) 260,413) 133, 922 
COMMODITY MARKETS 

Volume of trading ir n futures | 
Corn mil. of bu 158 136 160 183 116 117 254 200 147 129 239 211 182 
Wheat do 250 244 369 413 344) 369 496 363 sll 23¢ 237 312 257 

| | | | 
SECURITY MARKETS | 
| | | 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | | 
Carrying Margin Accounts) | 

Cash on hand and in bank mil. of dol ; 309 . 348 
istomers’ debit balances (net do 1, 690 1, 688 1, 716 1, 786 1, 841 1, 857 1, 926 1, 998 2, OS 2 2, 242 2, 429 2, 558 
istomers’ free credit balances do 741 768 787 819 836 838 877 910 #24] 124 972 1,019 1, 069 

Mone borrowed : do 1, 108 1, 062 1, 054 1, 094 1, 186 1, 173 1, 169 1, 194 1, 291 1, 364 1, 41 r 1, 506 1, 606 

| 
Bonds | 
Price | | 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. S. E.), 
total§ dollars 99. 32 100. 28 100. 64 101. 00 100. 00 100. 71 100. 91 100. 62 100. 53 l ) 100. 13 100. 07 19 
Domesti do 99.74 100. 68 101. 04 101. 41 100. 40 101. 12 101. 31 101. 00 LOO, OF 74 100. 47 100. 4 99. 39 
Foreign de 77.17 77. 49 78. 34 78. 17 77. 64 77. 90 78. 67 78. 74 78. 96 19.7 79. 85 78. 92 7¥. OF 
tandard and I ration 
Industrial, utilit railroad (Al+ issues 
Composite (17 bor dol. per $100 bond 114.6 116.5 117.9 118. 1 117.5 117.0 117.5 117.8 117. ¢ 117. 5 117.4 l { 16.7 
Domestic mur 5 bond do 123. 6 125. 4 125. 6 123. 9 123. 6 123.9 126. 9 128. 4 127.2 126. 9 127.4 128. t 125.4 124.9 
U.S. Treasury bor taxable | oe 97. 42 98. 62 99. 87 100. 36 99. 68 99. 49 100. 36 100, 28 9. U2 19. 69 99. 27 18. 97 97. 88 96. 97 
] l, exclud U.S ent bonds 
lar t val thous. of dol 79, 128 80, 038 83, 039 74, 769 73, 721 73, 701 92, 201 85, 991 64, 498 7 8, 178 0, 40 2 
Fa value do 91, 677 ¥1, 416 92, 499 83, 764 84, 141 82, 290 102, 829 10, S86 68, 90S 7 : 09, S31 155 7 29, 547 
New York Stock | 1 
Market ilue lo 77, 099 78, 470 81, 229 72, 601 72, 116 72, 013 90, 201 S4, 445 62, 600 Ro ”), O42 147, 784 SS 
Face va do 88, 276 88, 486 SY, 996 81, 102 82, 136 80, 225 100, 365 88, 658 66, 632 4, 512 06, 368 152. 634 6, 209 
’ Revised I Interna 1 Bank securities not shown separately Less than $500,000 
tRev r 1952 bruary 1953 will be shown later 
§Da bonds of t International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, not shown separately, are also included in computing average price of all listed bond 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and |_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Janu- 


Supplement to the Survey ary 


Continued 


SECURITY MARKETS 
Bonds— Continued 


Sales—Continued 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive f stopped 


sales, face value, total§ fd S¢ 

U. S. Government ) 

Other than U.S. Government, total§ lo RH, 35 
Domestic_-- 1 72, 247 
Foreign___.- l 13, 97 

Value, issues listed on N. Y. S. E.: 

Market value, total, all issues$__-- f l tt 
Domestic_- lo 9 
Foreign... 10 1,4 

Face value, total, all issues$ 101,9 
Domestic... ___- 2S Ee i 9, 4 
RAE eee ) 1, 84 


Yields: 
Domestic corporate (Moody’s) a ercent 3. 34 
By ratings: 
Aaa... 
Aa 
A 





Baa ; 
By groups: 
Industrial 
Public utility 
Railroad ___.- 
Domestic municipal: 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds) _-- 
Standard and Poor’s Corp. (15 bond 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable 


Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly repo 
Total dividend payments 
Finance ) 1s 
Manufacturing lo 23Y. 8 
Mining = ; ) 8 
Public utilities: 
Communications 
Heat, light, and power 
Railroad_. 
Trade 
Miscellaneous 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and eart 
stocks (Moody’s): 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock Nar 4 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Bank (15 stocks 
Insurance (10 stocks) 





Price per share, end of month (200 sto¢ 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Publie utility (24 stocks). 
Railroad (25 stocks 


Yield (200 stocks)___. T 
Industria] (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks) _. 
Bank (15 stocks) ” 
Insurance (10 stocks 


Earnings per share (at annual rate), qu 
Industrial (125 stocks) 

Public utility (24 stocks)_- 

Railroad (25 stocks) _. 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 hi 

(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) -.- 

Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks)___.d per shar Rt 
Industrial (30 stocks) dc 
Public utility (15 stocks) _- dc 
Railroad (20 stocks) dc 

Standard and Poor’s Corporatior 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad 

Combined index (480 stocks 193 10 ] { 
Industrial, total (420 stocks) io 211.9 
Capital goods (129 stocks) 1c 201 
Consumers’ goods (195 stocks 177 
Public utility (40 stocks). _ ( l 
Railroad (20 stocks 1 l 
Banks, N. Y. C. (16 stocks) ( | 
Fire and marine insurance (17 stock io 2 
Sales (Securities and Exch: » Commissior 
Total on all registered exchanges 
Market value___- 
Shares sold __ 

On New York Stock Exchange 
Market value.......___- 
Shares sold______- 

Exclusive of odd Jot and stopp. le \ 

Times)... t isands 

Shares listed, New York Stock Exchange 
Market value, all listed shares 

Number of shares listed. millions 








lol 123, 190 
s 2, 931 





’ Revised. » Preliminary. 
§Sales and value figures include bonds of the Internationa] I 


al] listed bonds shown on p. S-19. 
} 


o' Number of stocks represents number currently used; the cl 
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ebru- ] March | Apr May 








QM 7 RQ] 7 16 3, 779 
f 0 0 
8 79, 18 75, 166 3, 779 
t $ 64, 443 64, SO 
] 629 &, 822 
$ l LOS, 356 if 094 
7 1 S 6,2 102, 990 
1, 424 1, 44 1, 440 1, 436 
7 OR 288 1 091 
843/104, 78 4,781) 102, 577 
RIN 1 & 1, 843 1, 844 
4 9 13 
4 =. 2 aS 
? ( 2 03 
1 4 15 
} 3. 47 
4 4. OF 
) 19 1 
2 47 2.4 
f 47 9 2 
{ ] R83 297.6 
68 ~ 8 
R4 x 9 “7 
; ft s 
4 l 
f 94.7 9g 
_ F 7.€ 
4 { 8 4. 292 
{ 4.34 4. 4] 1.47 
2 13 
“1 
! 
, O1 
8 g R4. 67 NE 
~ ss ~ " t / Mt 
41.4 4 12.9 43. 79 
$ 94 { 8 
4. Sf 4.8] 
$. 41 86 
4 { & | 4 62 
m 4 
{ 4.04 { 4.03 
4 | } 
} 3 2 2 322 SE 
+. 3Y 4 $Y 7.3 
2. 44 l s l )] 108. ¢ 
t } 212.7 219.8 
y. ) 3.1 241.5 
y 225.3 235. 9 
1s 184. f LSU 
I 0 132 134.9 
] 4 163. 7 173.0 
l | 121.8 124.8 
248. 1 19. ] HO. € 
1, 700 2, 043 2,1i3 2,122 
104 75, 234 84, 949 &4. O79 
1, 458 1, 751 1, 879 1, S4¢ 
43, 482 2, 932 62, 793 61, 74€ 
33, 295 44,132 43, 867 41,913 
4, WOE 129,122 134, 586 137, 928 
2, 937 2, 943 2, 967 2, 979 


ge in the number does not affect the 
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1954 
3 sont = = D 
™ ‘ - | e | Spey em ™ verm- ecem 
June July August er | Octobe her her 
| 
| 
| 
| 
77, 847 83, 871 76, 251 59, 575 67, 945 97,202) 126, 487 
0 10 5 1 5 0 ( 
77, 847 8&3, 861 76, 246 59, 574 67, 940 97, 202 126, 487 
68, 552 74, 966 68, 307 0, 574 AT. Alf SS, O96 118 
Q 9388 &, 781 7, 878 ® OBS 10, 362 9. 009 Rf 
105, 582! 105,727! 109, 495 109, 350; 109,395) 109,139) 106 
103,474; 103,608; 107,382) 107,232) 107,269) 107,012) 104,442 
1, 437 1, 445 1, 440 1,448 1, 453 1, 454 1,4 
104, 835 104,770; 108,816) 108,778) 108,965) 109,003 106. 438 
102, 32 102, 268; 106,322) 106,280) 106, 477 106,516) 103. 99 
1, 844 1, 837 1, 829 1, 833 1, 823 1, 822 1,778 
| | 
3. 16 3. 15 3.14 3.13 3.13 3. 13 l 
! 
2. H) 2. 89 2. 87 2. 89 2. 87 2. 89 o 
3. OF 3. 04 3.03 3.04 3.04 3. 04 04 
3. 18 3.17 3.15 3.13 3.14 3. 13 { 
49 3. 50 3. 49 3.47 3. 46 45 { 
10 3.07 3. 07 3. 06 3. 06 - 
3 3. 13 3. 12 3.13 3.11 3, 10 ( 
23 2 3. 21 3. 22 3. 23 3. 22 2 
2. 40) 2. at 2. 26 2. 33 2. 33 2 
2. 48 2. 31 2. 23 2. 32 2. 29 
4 2. 47 2. 48 2. 52 2. 55 9 
| 
1, 252 ® 3230 ¢ 1, 204 594. 2 256. 6 1. 941. ( 
RA 4 0). ¢ 68.0 93.9 114.3 79. 2 
8] 149.9 170. 7 822. 0 211.6 104.4) 1, 237.8 
+ 2 4. 13,8 6.5 1.7 140. 1 
8.4 107. 2 1. ¢ 107.8 1.2 12.1 
0.7 66.8 64.8 74.4 55.9 113.9 
2 13. 7 9g 0.3 4.4 87. ( 
7.4 48. 2 13 52.4 8.2 47.4 
23. 4 a 7.2 6.9 5.6 9.2 
| 
$. 22 4.24 $. 22 4.22 4. 23 4. 42 4.4 
4.47 4.47 4.43 4.43 4. 46 1.7 4. 73 
91 9 13 2.13 2 13 2 3 2.13 2.14 
4.14 6. 15 3. 18 3.15 3.15 3.17 i4 
l 3. O01 05 3.07 1 O8 OW l 
3. 37 3. 37 3. 37 37 3. 37 
ST. Of 41.97 RR OT 4.65 92. 64 1M ( 4( 
44. 34 98. 49 OF. 0 102. 88 100. 66 110. 1 15. 64 
43. 91 16. 67 $5.44 45. 90 44.18 i 47.5 
0) > OR 50. 01 1.47 5? 29 AR 3S 64. 2 
82 4.61 41.7 4. 46 4.57 4. 39 { 
1.74 4. 54 4. 66 4.31 1.43 1.2 1. 09 
1.8 4. 5€ 4. 69 4.4 4.82 4. tif ‘ 
6. 28 5 OF 6. 30 6.12 6. 02 5.4 {89 
+. 59 1.3 4.32 4. 3 1.50 4. 26 1. 09 
RR 7 9 79 77 00 2.74 ». 52 
&. 2 7 5O > 
2.85 > BR 2.99 
+ fil ty 42 | i» 
4.04 4.01 s 3. 93 3. 92 3.9 
97. 66 129. 7¢ 130. 40 131. 54 137. 84 145. 81 
$41. 27 346. 0 $52.7 358. 30 375, 5 13. 84 
5g. 43 61.01 61.04 59. 43 fi). 12 61.43 
116. 65 118, 20 116. 03 118. 4] 126. 9 ) 64 
221.8 231. 1 236. 4 238 243 252. 2 24 
244.0 254. 5 260. 6 264. 4 ; 282. 0 206. 7 
41. 255. 9 257.2 257.3 278. 296. 8 
191.2 202. 4 207.3 209. 4 221.2 228. 7 
135.0 134. 5 142.3 140. 7 141.4 144.4 
175.7 184. 1 187. 2 182. 0 96. 217.6 
125.8 131.3 135. 7 135. 4 138. 0 147. ¢ 
265. 1 283. 3 293.3 284. 1 278. 29 
| 
2, 105 2, 752 2,178 2, 371 2, 987 H 
88, 072 97, 306 81, 922 88,329) 101,956) 135, 7¢ 
1, 823 2, 144 2, 410 1, 852 2, 031 2, 577 3, 19¢ 
61, 602 67, 359 70, 904 53, 201 61, 725 71, 843 13, TOE 
51, 854 56, 928 41, 232 44, 169 63, 930 76. 45¢ 
139,188, 145,843 142,284) 150,659) 148,163 160,986) 169, 149 
3, 047 3, 063 3, O71 3, 093 3, 094 3, 107 3, 174 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical ide ‘ot | | | ‘ ; ly 1 
Supplement to the Survey —_ ow March | April May June July | August | © October | 8 tec a rears 
] J ber r t ary 
| } 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)? 

















Export f good nd services, total mil. of dol 4, 767 5 691 8 
Military transf r grants, net do R% Qt 8 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding military trans- 
mil. of dol * 2,813 ’ 3,478 . 18 
In ( é id do 164 179 
Other service , rv transactions do ’ 664 * 738 
Import f zood T r es, total do 3, 717 4,198 Sts 
Merchandise, t P do 2,514 2, 752 : 
I TY on for ny tment nU.S8 do 10¢ 108 ; 
Military expendit do 592 662 ' ( 
Other service ‘ do 505 676 8 
‘ do +1, 050 +1, 493 ‘ 2 
l ] do —1, 356 —1,479 
| do — 106 —11 
G I t do —1, 250 —1, 368 
] t total do Zt — 40S ‘ 
Pr do 328 —390 ‘ 
t do +122 —18 
tal (net lo +443 4-939 
told ] ] do ( +8 f 
do + +147 ‘ 
FOREIGN TRADE 
' 
Indexes | 
xport U.S e:} 
Quantit 1936-38 = 100 218 238 285 281 296 61 23 224 8 2 43 
slue do 443 480 158 Ri) 570 600 25 168 4 4 j 
Unit valu do 203 202 13 3 203 203 201 199 199 "9 a 
Quantity do 149 144 f 141 164 139 140 $2 14 s 
Valu do 411 398 460 405 474 100 403 379 71 4 in4 
Unit value do 276 276 279 m5 S65 289 288 87 284 81 282 wf 
Ag iral } 
Exports, U. 8. mer ndise, total 
Unadjusted 1924-29 = 100 72 82 89 90 92 92 75 64 70 102 103 ! 
A djusted do 69 94 v7 114 119 132 110 80 60 74 81 } 
Unad ted do 100 107 114 119 133 120 115 97 150 i 
A djusted do 99 125 23 141 156 150 5 101 116 27 
Imports for consu t 
Unad ted do 103 95 101 115 96 106 81 78 81 
Adjusted do 100 4 90 108 Ys 114 89 85 S4 
Shipping Weight 
W ater-borne tra 
Exports, incl. reexport thous. of long tons 3, 751 3, 855 3, % 61t 6 6, 570 6, 386 6, 339 5, Ot 7, 464 
General import do 8,4 8, 198 8. 799 &§ 232 8 9, 845 9, 154 1, 133 ‘8 971 8, 057 


Valuet 























Exports, including reexports, total mil. of dol 1,091.5) 1,181.5) 1,123.9) 1,425.4) 1,398.6) 1,474.2) 1,200.4) 1,150.2) 1,109 
By geogr r 
Africa thous. of dol 36, 212 40, 403 8, S51 61, 75¢ 9, 322 46, 736 49, 52 18. 916 49. 198 
Asia and O do 169, 995 197, 705 174, Y84 234, 454 202, 834 176, 8 141, 224 146, 943 158, S28 
Europ do 219, 562} 246, 191 15} 306,117) 278, 07¢ 249,817) 225,279) 229, 64 351, 361 
Northern North America do 199,629} 207,876) 243,766! 256,833) 267,974 219,896, 215,11 213, 54 SA¢ 
soutt n Nort \ rica do 131, 033 129, 801 116, 330 166, 798 132, 824 119, 60 118, 878 121, 96 SO4 
South America do 117,026; 124,424 96, 671 178,762, 146, 668 162, 471 153,954, 144,12 161, 779 
Total exp by 1 ntri A 
Africa 
Egypt do 2, 546 2, 72 4, 064 3, 794 3, 407 3, 429 2, 753 , 97 2,814 3, 073 3, 967 4,101 
Union of \ do 18, 100 19, 409 12, 147 28, 524 21, 447 21, 323 17, 093 ) 18, 878 18, 7H 18, 943 16, 564 
w Guinea do 8,710! 13,046) 11,685 18, 323 14,383) 17 14, 734 18,838) 21,599) 18, 260 
do 1, 576 2, 691 1, 926 2, 857 2, 27 292 2, 412 } 2, 276 3, 154 
Manchuria... do 0 0 0 0 9 ( 2 0 { 
1k do 10, 019 17, 369 21, 32 13, 364 16, 892 842 { 16, 945 21, 80 
do 75, 993 83, 157 62, OVY 55, ¥14 45, Y9O 14 i u! 44, 063 SS2 
do 6, 876 7,112 8, 740 8, 317 189 1, 39 ‘ 4, O67 342 
it I ppines.... do 20, 551 25, 826 26, 467 13, 878 22, Sit 23, 421 2Y, SY y4S 26, 559 $2, 531 
do 22, 920 27, 699 20, 30. 31, 693 5, 315 22, 586 21, 549 22, 83 32, 471 35, 321 34, 708 
= cetumnadliaes 31,770 39, 292 44, 769 44, 609 39, 898 33, 220 32, 070 s1,14 19, 28 9, 611 51, 236 
do 22, 368 21, 869 15, 627 27, 9Or 26, 955 21, 581 16, 324 17,4 28 33, Sle 7 ; 
t I iblics do 0 3 2 2 l RH 78 { 0 18 
do 44, 293 49, 748 39, 838 44, 649 46, 297 50, 706 53, 724 61 it 70, 210 77, 661 
America 
do 199,625; 207,870) 243,763) 256,827) 267,971) 242,833) 219,877, 215,097) 213,53 232,872, 241,920 222, 37 
Latin American Republics, total... do 236, 243, 225; 203,511) 326,759, 264,400) 262,902) 268,002) 263,268 253,947| 2s 1 281, OOF 292, 54 
Argentina do.. ¥, 7, 748 4, 594 8, 183 6, 058 11, 396 10, 291 14, 193 1, $42 12, 348 15, 80 12, 81 
Brazil do 25, 31, 824 23, 334 46, 781 40, 645 42, 518 48, 601 47, 901 39, SF f l 34, O3t 3 
Chik do.. 5, 3 4, 580 5, 083 7,911 5, 494 6, 074 4, 602 4, 364 5, 947 6,8 7, 90. 9 
Colombia do 21, 369 22, 743 17, 312 33, 673 31, 354 30, 697 26, 138 32, 598 35, 270 28, 039 $2, St 
Cuba do 33, 185 34, 305 28, 3386 40, 234 34, 109 32, 798 55, 760 35, 353 9, USS 38, 377 $8, US 
Mexico do 53, 159 56, 653 58, 923 62, 238 5s 48, 165 43, 648 48, 282 48, 49 ‘ 12 52, 25¢ 54, 092 
Venezuela do 39, 202 41, 129 34, 652 56, 934 47, 433 41, 618 16, YOO $3, 057 37, 229 i l 46, 331 48, 604 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
tRevisions for 194 for balance of payments appear on pp. 16 and 17 of the July 1954 Survey; those prior to August 1953 for foreign trade will be shown later 
o' Excludes militar penditures § Excludes ‘‘specia) category” shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
{Total exports ar ta by economic classes and commodities include shipments under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP shipments are as follows (mil. dol January 1954 
December 1954 res} y—169.3; 184.4; 203.4; 167.2; 264.2; 359.3; 267.6; 200.4; 156.8; 103.7; 85.1; 100.1. 


AExcludes shipn under MSP and “special category”’ shipments not made under this program. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 = ' , — 1955 . 
‘ descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistica Sy Cray | | SER, Saisie nae a 1 ie 
t Supplement to the Survey ’ weg , sey | Marcel A pril May | June July | August -_ — | October N yg “~s ; “oy — 
r euntinsiasel . —_ nena — ; sical 
f INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
; FOREIGN TRADE—Continued | 
A Valuet—Continued 
ie Exports of U. S. merchandise, total mil. of dol 1,080.1} 1,169.7) 1,115. 1,412.9; 1,389.1) 1,463.1 280.9; 1,140.9; 1,098.7) 1,251.6) 1,230.7) 1,300.5 te Se 
; By economic classes: 
. rude materials t ] fd 33, 447 134, 323 137, 9¢ 158,519} 144,403 168, 747 23, 005 121, 853 224, 474 205, 172 
Crude foodstuffs... lo 45, 234 53, 472 55.748 65. 793 73, 492 65, 699 51, 644 64, 567 R3. SOE 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages lo 55, ( 62,914 69, 62 63, 025 67, 37 61, 772 55, 36 52, 862 68, 071 65, 893 
as Semimanufactures 9 lo 131,713) 142,367; 129,18 lf 13/ 151,847) 151,939) 154,354) 152,194 163, 530 171, 260 
a Finished manufactures ? do 714, 65 776, 582) 723.124 959.843! 951,967 1,014,906 882,362) 762, 304 731, 002 774. 653 
' By principal commodities: 
bg Agricultural products, total do 205, 714 136,064) 244,937, 259,365) 254,461) 267,290) 213,478) 186,044) 193,149) 312,047) 320,345) 340,225 
z Cotton, unmanufactured do 54, 136 71, 415 80, 369 79, 777 64, 484 83,706; 43,290) 35,403) 38,164) 67,823) 74,441 94, 622 : 
bs Fruits, vegetables, and preparatior d 15, 755 1169) 22,105 21,280; 27,758) 28,400) 23,505) 19,735) 20,448 27, 273 20, 722 
} Grains and preparations d 55, 932 65, 941 60, 018 65, 155 70, 230 58, 979 62, 404 54, 228 49,074 58, 691 9, 725 z 
. Packing-house products do 15, 982 2, 005 15, 066 22, 028 21, 991 19, 647 21, 785 18, 435 16, 781 21, 992 24, 527 24, 231 Rane 
. Tobacco and manufactures d 26, 71 16, 451 17, 82 22, 355 23, OR5 23, 215 23, 040 22, 216 37, 827 75, 505 46, 073 31 a 
e- Nonagricultural products, total I f dol 874.4 f 870.7; 1,153.5) 1,134.6) 1,195.8) 1,067.4 954.8 905. 6 939. 6 91.5 960. 3 
5 Automobiles, parts, and accessories thous. of dol 100,611, 113, 5 102,819) 147,935 134,634) 113,054) 104, 683 82, 669 81,315 80, 931 91,063) 111, 625 
Fi / Chemicals and related products§ do 63, 208 73, 21¢ 66,613) 103,184 86, 590 90, 425 87, 314 85, 387 81, 626 93, 035 86, 120 85, GO5 
Coal and related fuels do 18, 261 15, 669 15, 521 23, 309 28, 154 29, 701 f 28, 697 35, 588 31, 731 27, 942 Fars 
2, Iron and steel-mill products do 39, OF 39, 077 35, 791 50, 001 38, 646 39, 682 ’ , 743 41, 408 5, 562 41, 439 53, 990 meee: ( 
S | 
Fe. Machinery, total§ do 194,487) 218,269) 200,1 298,255) 258, 677 230, 226} 204, 840 214,810} 228 909) 234, 655 
e Agricultural do 8, 954 11,107 13,1 15, 210 14, 035 11, 818 10, 089 7, 236 7, 437 7,752 : 
BB Tractors, parts, and accessories do ”), 027 24, 831 24, 253 32,151 30, 411 27, 363 26, 877 23, 378 24. 518 25 S18 s 
is Electriecal§__. d 6, BAF 56, 913 51.613 78, 356 66, 398 61, 270 50, 096 58, 731 61. 437 59, 35 a ia 
' Metalworking§_ di 16, 495 2n, 71 11, 817 22, 855 18, 710 15, 235 29, 597 14, 180 17, 044 16, 712 Ss ( 
e Other industrial do 83, 54 44, 768 12,129} 135,264) 117,089 104, 025 89, 193 99,743) 106, 971 85, 662 ae 
Petroleum and products do 61, 571 51,611 45, 48 59, O87 59,772) 65,494 56,738} 53,408 46,909) 57,018 55, 383 J ae See 
Textiles and manufactures do 47, 368 52, 31 $3, 957 65, 598 51, 469 49, 758 45, 461 48, 997 51,017 57, 434 53, 627 54, 588 rh 
General imports, total. do 833,704) 809,111) 857,844) 957,459) 828,797) 946,744) 821,309) 824,521) 780,678) 763,173) 938 933) * 941,772 = 
By geographic regions: 
‘Africa. _- do 55.813) 60, 740 49, 954 70, 444 55, 57, 234 2,200; 40,785) 31,543) 37,742) 44, 288 57, 877 — 
Asia and Oceania_- d 124,291) 118,576) 119,677; 159,985) 144.867) 155,108; 132,990) 148,973; 142,120) 127,219) 129,904; 121,314 ies F 
Europe... do 160, 641 155,734) 147,593) 197,710; 159,112) 180,134) 159,995) 162, 231 171,945) 182,073) 196,756! 208, 253 
Northern North America_- do 160,888, 172,594; 203,258) 185,912) 193,338) 219,824) 201,679) 206,279) 205,055; 201,653) 931.055; 215, 641 
Southern North America do 129,727, 133,367! 144,410) 133,467) 110,380) 108,125 91, 488 89, 868 68, 973 69, 231 72,250| 107,012 
South America do 201, 34¢ 168,103) 192,958; 209,942) 165,766) 226,320) 192,958] 176,387) 161,043) 145,258) 484 5809) 231, 674 SES 
By leading countries: | | 
Africa: 
Egypt. _— do 1, 433 1,178 3, 037 4,083 2,244 1, 658 1, 646 1, 947 610 490 een, Coes 
Union of South Africa do 6, B1F 6, 853 9,170 8, 253 9, 790 7, 782 9, 409 7, 708 5, 74! 6, 851 6, 248 , 972 cee ae 
Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea do 12, 253 8, 361 4, 989 15, 474 9, 046 9, 636 9, 611 10, 578 13, 192 7, 768 ae Sakae F 
British Malaya do 11, 484 10, 176 11, 529 13, 137 14, 780 18, 848 12, 232 17, 496 13, 519 15, 001 14, 552 
China, including Manchuria do 694 135 374 1, 958 348 189 118 261 695 2K 951 726 
India and Pakistan do 20, 342 20, 932 21, 491 20, 656 17, 928 16, 817 19, 305 17, 443 19, 039 26 17, 250 17. 047 
Japan do 17, 693 15, 563 16, 178 29, 510 29 764 23, 672 22, 155 27, 427 27, 336 24, 360 27, 043 25, 038 2 
Indonesia_ do 12, 577 12, 369 19, 714 13, 542 13, 052 17, 596 10, 997 16, 260 13, 537 18, 383 13, 462 14, 238 
Republic of the Philippines do 18, 534 19, 346 19, 408 29, 362 23, 658 31, 313 27, 814 24, 604 22, 457 17, 435 15, 873 SRO Eee 
Europe: 
France...-- = ; do 11,0 10, 901 10, 278 15, 217 12, 229 14, 680 13, 065 12, 674 12, 158 14,985) 15,833 14, 044 eee 
Germany do 21, 511 17, 958 18, 983 28, 611 21, 750 26, 132 20, 913 24, 841 23, 640 25, 380 29, 920 23, 842 a 
| 2 ree do % 11, 655 10, 551 13, 045 10, 865 10, 754 9, 724 11, 804 10, 924 14, 308 14, 888 14, 188 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub lics do 717 854 1, 342 1, 065 1, 146 999 1,038 1, 604 524 890 919 
United Kingdom es do 36 37,457| 37,861 48, 37( 40,429| 45,042) 39,504) 38, 860 43,083) 41,263) 35,452 57, 110 
North and South America: 
Ceneee...._.. c do 160, 82¢ 172, 541 203, 226; 185,879) 193,328) 219,782) 201,437; 206,175) 204, aa 201,607; 210,760; 215, 620]....._.__j_.._..._- 
| 
Latin American Republics, total do 309,312; 277,881) 317,252) 324,397) 261,327 7,005] 268,307) 252,123) 216,263} 194,180] 237,374) 311,s60]........ |... 
Argentina do 5, 103 7, 307 10, 481 13, 539 7,112 , 526 11, 415) 8, 942 8, 016 6, 500 5, 894 6, 962 NERS: 
Se ee do 80, 984 50, 212 61, 501 84, 707 44, 991 997 38, 961 34, 265 34, 181 59, 125 55, 643 96, 842 RH 
Chile saeuades ‘ do 13, 832 13, 591 14, 183 12,113 17, 865 37, 154 23, 705 14, 818 15, 260 6, 724) 13, 044 Tes Se . 
Colombia a bila do 37, 954 39, 911 41, 8&1 38, 629 38, 236 72, 747 57, 450 51, 595 34, 347 15, 554 37, 097 40, 430 Sa Fr 
IN oss Scala ai latoig omnia do 33, 638 36, 710 43, 656 48, 058 49, 413 38, 256 34, 527 37, 667 26, 805 19, 791 14, 992 _ FE ERS | 
Mexico juewe aetes do 31,715 34, 009 40, 204 37, 854 23, 457 26, 748 19, 534 24, 358 19, 558 20, 950 21, 042 FO 3 
Venezuela___..__- . do 42, 739 38, 085 47,129 41, 598 38, 634 40, 113 37, 908) 38, 674 40, 138 37, 412 48, 550 _ es See ( 
| | | 
Imports for consumption, total do 842,958; 816,316) 874,023) 943,462) 829,731; 971,607) 819,779) 826,540) 776,778) 760,741) 831,654) 930 g35]....._ =} 
By economic classes: | | . 
Crude materials___- : do 206,958; 195,888) 208,251) 197,956) 203,466) 225,389) 185,251) 207,398) 197,765) 180,801] 185,487! 206, 347 Lon het ne Fi 
Crude foodstuffs do 232, 363 203,327) 208,505) 241,098) 168,214) 199,968 159,202) 142208) 114,793) 123,591/ 163,018) 242 922 : 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages do 82, 408 88, 069 97,905 123,309, 106,112) 110,872! 93,622) 96,615 86, 332 76, 189 82, 040 71, 546 eae 
Semimanufactures do 174, 76 166,219) 183,540; 183.212) 175,124) 242, 584 192, 272) 194,700) 195,137) 187,025) 203,238; 218 178 Fern 
Finished manufactures do 146,468 162,813) 175,822) 197,886) 176,814) 192,794) 189,432) 185,618} 182,751| 193,136) 197,870) 192 742]... |...___- : 
By principal commodities Oe PSE Sbavetos ai | ceurainede 
t Agricultural products, total do 371,633, 340,087; 361,962} 427,798) 327,860) 372,183) 300,844) 304,453! 259,889] 252,241] 288,050) 360, 957 Lanner 4 
- Cocoa or cacao beans, incl. shells do 35, 681 25, 102 11, 940 16, 317 15, 049 28, 824 23, 287 16, 180 17, 291 12, 822 18, 788 30, 821 StS . 
i Coffee....- aa do 162,458) 141,089) 158,351) 175,751) 106,465) 127,551] 101,651) 90,126) 64,630) 75,993] 106,079} 174,374 . . 
} Hides and skins. do 3.474, 3.132 4215} 6,016 6,693} 4.885] 4.696] 4896; 3,686, 3,967] 3,752) 3/171 eee Op 
2 Rubber, crude, including guayule do 18, 678 17, 080 18, 855 19, 461 21, 401 26, 948 17,610; 27,214 22,564; 24,371) 23,188) 24 480 : ES at F 
4 ar do 32, 006 36, 852 45, 467 52, 405 42, 948 47, 699 39,445) 41, 740 30, 403 16,651} 12,880 10, 423 EPs k 
g Wool and mohair, unmanufactured do 19, 433 14, 621 18,975, 22, 660 19, 576; 21, 963 19,022) 19,145) 18,533) 17,689) 15,689 | a See F 
% | | 
- Nonagricultural products, total do 471,325 476,230) 512,062) 515,664) 501,870) 599,424) 518,936] 522,087) 516,888} 508,500} 543,604] 569, 878 i 
Furs and manufactures do 6,844, 7,540 5,023} 6,424 7,173] 5,375] 6,570/ 4,805 5,207] 2,838} 2,124] 11,990 a hea . 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactures, total ( le 
thous. of dol 90, 994 89, 152 97, 469 88, 098 98,182) 153, 634 97, 278 96, 428 89, 048 73, 197 82, 969 97, 32 7 
Copper, incl. ore and manufacture do 20, 837 , 254 26,202} 27,685) 31, 201 48,889} 37,312) 32,542) 31, 767 17, 797 25, 759 28, 382 : aac 
Tin, including ore---- do 18, 911 12, 068 13, 718 12, 286 11, 223 19, 782 9,032) 16,055 13, 660 16, 015 17, 041 14, 974 Rte > 
Paper base stocks. - - -- do 20, 657 24, 873 24, 920 20, 532 20, 115 28, 048 23, 884 25, 082 25, 560 25, 421 27, 068 22, 675 IED : = 
ae mn rere , do 42,423 46, 515 53, 643 47, 597 49, 478 f ¢ 46, 947 52, 063 47, 487 49, 651 54, 284 52, 963 ce Sarah I 
Petroleum and produc ts do 70, 077 67, 000 74,566, 62,135 65, 596 64,684; 62,988 64, 401 67,032) 74,077 87, 896 aeiral ndbtpermerecets 
me: : | 
r Revised. » Preliminary. tRevisions prior to August 1953 will be shown later qSee similar note on p. S-21. will 
Data for semimanufactures reported as ‘special category, type 1”’ are included with finished manufactures. 
§ Excludes “special category, type 1’’ exports that 
@ Exports of jet fue) (totaling $1,719,000 in 1953) are included with petroleum and products beginning January 1954; with chemicals prior thereto. daté 
shov 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and _ - a aad = 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical . . b | , ad aaa 
Supplement to the Survey 7 oy | March | April | May June July | August | - October a oun I i 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
Operations on schedu sirlines | | 
Miles flown, revenu thousands 39, 035 37, 345 41, 402 41, 281 42, 758 42, 344 if 37, 859 42, 09 43,007 * 40, 497 44, 365 
Express and freight ton-miles flown ‘ do__._| 13, 494 12, 880) 14, 735 14, 964 14, 780 14, 669 3, 79% 12, 704 16, 478 1s 9 * 17,359 19, 697 
Mail ton-miles flowr do 6, 093 6, 070) 6, 816 6, 767 6, 344 6, 199 6, 053 6. 1¢ 6. 549 6. 496 )® 
Passengers carried, 1 ut J do | 2, 023 2, 038 2, 252 2, 485 2, 520 2, 701 2, 471 2, ¢ 2, 67 2, 41 2 s 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue---.- .-millions 1, 176 1,117 1, 257 1, 334 1, 363 1, 525 1, 392 1, 436 1,414 1, 28 i 
| | | | 
Express Operations | | | 
l'ransportation revenut ..thous. of dol 27, 425 27, 854 33, 063 31, 215 28, 003 31, 588 27, 061 28, 808 30, 318 0, 784 32, 132 34 
Express privilege pay t ‘ nacikeiaaael 8, 768) 9, 502 13, 977 12, 492 9, 903 12, 760 9, 062 10, 759 R, GO 11,98 12, 458 17,1 
| 
Local Transit Lines | | 
| 
Fares, average cash ratet ....cents 13. 3 13.4 13.4 13. 5 13. 6 13.7 13.7 13.8 13.9 13.9 14.( 14.0 14.1 
Passengers carried, revenus millions 856) 803 905 874 834 806 749 740 785 S1¢ R20 RH? 7Rt 
Operating revenue thous. of dol 124, 700} 119,400) 130,300) 130,400) 122,300) 119, 900) 117,500} 116,400) 114,500) 123,400) 127,100) 137,10 
Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity) | | | 
| | 
Carriers of property uarterly totals) :§ | | | 
Number of reporting carriers eccece-Jece- al 2, 037 —_ a 2 O68) .2-~-- , 2, 036 
Operating revenues, total thous. of dol , : 814, 650 ‘ 844, 448)... , 856, 644 
Expenses, total do 5 ae 791,010 807, 973)... . 819, 933 
Revenue freight carried thous. of tons | 63, 282 | 64, 607|........ = 65, 629 
Carriers of passengers (quarterly totals): | | | 
Number of reporting carriers... 169 fie aaa = 168 
Operating revenues, total thous. of dol | 78, 935 | 93,176)--- 107, 372 
Expenses, total do | 81, 034 83, 932 : 88, 267 
Revenue passenger irried thousands | 76, 172 81, 143) .-- : &3, 553 
| | 
Class I Steam Railways | | | | | | 
| | j | 
Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):o 
Total cars aie ° ......thousands 2, 967 2, 462 2, 412 2, 445 3, 345 2, 730 3, 251 2, 708 2,71 3, 629 2 685 2, 518 3, 054 2 575 
Coal al do 584 * 423 383 378 507 439 433 438 52 63 493 487 608 1] 
Coke do 49) 37) 34 31) 37 29 35 27 20 45 35 7] 50 42 
Forest products = do 175) 58 15¢ 157 205 163 178 5, 162 2H 170 149 194 171 
Grain and grain products do 208) 173} 166 162 228 214 312 212 199 26s 220 18 22 177 
Livestock do 37] 24| 28 31 38 23 31 31 4¢ 77 47 34 40) 2° 
Ore do 80] 63) 58 79 303 285 351 49 228 24¢ 110) f 7 56 
Merchandise, | ‘ do 283) 253 61 253} 309 235 290 52 248 327 247 23 288 243 
Miscellaneous do : 1, 550) 1,331] 1,325) 1,356] 1,718; 1,342] = 1, 621], 344) 1,348] 1,803] 1,363] = 1,308] «1,575 1, 351 
Fre ight carloadir gs I leral Re serve indexes): | | | 
Total, unadjusted 1935-39 = 100 108 107 105 108 114 116) 114 114 120 24 121 114 110 P 113 
Coal : do... 10 87] 78 79 M4 85 80 Ww) Ws 105 10¢ 106 103 105 
Coke es do 126) 116 105 96 93 93 91 87 97 109 116 125 °127 Pp 131 
Forest product a do 122 128 126 127 133 132 120 125 140 149 143 137 133 Pp 138 
Grain and grain products_.... RETS2 do 124] 122 117 118 127 158 181 149 147 150) 159} 133 132 » 124 
Livestock : z do 56] 43 51 55 53 41 47 56 8 111 85 60 61 » 45 
Ore serene do.___| 58| 55 51 88 224 255 255 217 208 170 98] 57 53 » 49 
Merchandise, I. c. 1 do._._| 38) 40 41 40 39 38 38 40 41 41 41) 4) 87 » 39 
Miscellaneous do._..| 122 126| 125] 128] 130 129) 126 27 133 136 ag 127 123 p 128 
i i | 
Total, adjusted a ee do___-| 120 117] 112 11! 112 111) 109 111 111 115 118] 23 121 » 122 
Coal : : : ca do 100! 87) 78 79 M4 85 80 90 as 105 106) 106 103 P 105 
Coke ~ . 120 109 104 OR 04 95 94 9 98 lll 116 119 12! p 124 
Forest products . do 136) 133) 126 27 128 127 119 119 129 141 146) 1M 148 p144 
Grain and grain products na , Se 124 124) 27 134 144 155) 15 138 131 150 163 142 132 » 127 
Livestock... ... a __do 58} 54 64 62 58) 5. 54 59 67 72 68) 62 64 > Fe 
Ore —_ ..do__. 231) 222 177 136 136) 164] 159 145 137 109 109) 184 210 Pp 198 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 1 39 41 4) 39 39] 38] 38 40 39) 40 40 41 39 > 40 
Miscellaneou do.__.| 133 134 132 130 128) 125) 125 126 123 25 129 135 134 > 136 
Freight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: | | | 
Car surplus, total number 126,957} 112,442) 130,775) 136,335) 126, 845 86, 150 95, 994 $1, 002 72, 134 44, 922 20, 482 40, 960 71, O87 47,171 
Box cars do....| 33,501 22,045) 21, 318 22, 908 23,609) 19,070 11, 937 10, 688 8, 923 3, 402 1, 200 2, 348 9, 568 6, 445 
Gondolas and open hoppers : do | 79,358 78,680; 98,605] 100,848 88, 590 56, 783 74, 775 60, 603 52, 598 33, 041 20,505; 27,410 49, 286 30. 145 
Car shortage. total hoe : a he 366 465) 200) 261 393 699 740 447 99S 2, 854 2, 193 244 368 687 
Box cars do..__| 247] 330 181 245 375 689 716 442) 964 », 408 2, 077 237 341 665 
Gondolas and open hopper ~ do 20) 22 f 0 15 { 24 3 0 139 25 U } 2: 
Financial] operations | | 
Operating revenue total_. a _thous. of dol. | 749, 826 722, 334 802, 534 765, 963 765, 12 803, 521 779, 794 804, 767 781, 619 804, 392 793, O15 798, 023 752, 741 
Freight .do. | 617,122) 602,716) 674,217) 637,994) 638,974) 666,029) 642,540) 664,232) 652,951 678, 755) 669,535) 652,902] 625, 924 
Passenger do._..| 69,994] 57,437] 58,546} 59,645] 60,395) 69,271) 72,464) 73,422) 62,312) 57,327) 57,515] 68,954] 65, 301 
Operating expense do 626, 806) 586, 934) 629,993) 611,773) 616,844) 625,337) 618,597) 623,326; 607, 388) 611,780) 597,013] 628,344] 590, 002 
Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents | | 
thous. of dol ’ 90, 474 90, 983 102, 912 04, 149 89, 396 98, 504 90, 094 97, 368 94, 027 101, 737 101, 884 60, 571 04, 079 
Net railway operating income do * 32, 546 44,418 69, 628 60, 041 58, 881 79, 680 71, 103 84, 073 80, 204 90, 875 04,118) 109, 108 68, 660 
Net incomet ; do... 17, 594 21, 545 48, 864 38, 709 38, 659 58, 970 49, 365 64, 210 58, 329 75, 402 75,518) 126, 624 
Operating result | | 
Freight carried 1 mil mil. of ton-miles_ 46, 107 43, 047 46, 190 45, 224 49,117 47, 637 46, 914 48, 921 48, 175 §2, 712 48, 521 47, 588 = 
Revenue per ton-mile ies _cents. . 411} 1, 459 1, 509 1. 467 1. 363 1. 443 1, 427 1. 405 1. 402 1. 344 1.415 1. 421 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue ; -millions. 2, 635) 2, 129 2, 191 2, 221 2, 285 2, 644 2, 879 2, 926 2, 406 2, 192 2, 159 5 SSS re 
e | 
Waterway Traffic | 
| 
Clearances, vessels in foreign trade: | 
Total U. 8. ports thous. of net tons_- 7, 692 7, 707 7, 684 8, 830 9, 886 9, 726 10, 171 9, 511 9, 680 | oa se Ns 
Foreign : MEET Oe 5, 431 5, 373 5, 268 5, 893 6, 645 6, 626 7,113 6, 659 6, 861 f x 
United States =e : ae do 2, 262) 2, 334 2,417 2, 936 3, 241 3, 101 3, 059 2, 852 2, 819 
Panama Canal 
Total ...thous. of long tons_. 3, 159 2, 901 3, 533 3, 408 3,475 3, 377 2, 954 3, 127 3, 227 3, 329 3, 132 3, 404 
In United States vessel és | 969 777 946 977 1, 038 1, 031 878 985 932 1, 002 991 1, 030 


r Revised » Preliminary 
tData have been revised (beginning August 1945) to include fares charged by transit companies operating in cities having a 1950 population of 25,000 or over; revisions prior to August 1952 


will be shown later 

§Data have been revised to cover intercity carriers of all types of commodities, including common carriers of general and special commodities and contract carriers. It should be noted 
that the data for 1945-53 shown in BUSINESS STATISTICS (1953 edition) and in the October 1953-December 1954 issues of the SURVEY are for carriers of general commodities only Revised 
data for 1945-52 will be shown later. Revisions for the first three quarters of 1953 are shown in the January 1955 SURVEY. 

o'Data for January, May, July, October 1954 and January 1955 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 

©) Data beginning January 1954 include vessels under time and voyage charter to Military Sea Transportation Service; revised monthly data for 1953 to include these clearances will be 


hown later. tRevised data for December 1953, $79,989,000. 
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S94 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS March 1955 
a Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
4 i descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical). | Febru. | —— (eo ae aes : | eA) Ss pt tem — | Novem-| Decem- {| Janu- | Febra- 
Supplement to the Survey ry ary arch April Vay June July August ctober ber her ary wry 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 
F 4 TRANSPORTATION~— Continued } | 
H Travel | | 
Bt Hotels - ” | | 
- A verage sale per occupied room lollar 6. OF 7.04 6. 75 7,43 6. 71 7. 25 6. 91 7. 66 7. 55 7.71 7. 7F §. 89 7.17 
. Rooms occupied percent of total 72 75 74 73 75 75 66 72 74 77 71 } 73 
P Restaurant sales index same month 1929=1 242 247 232 251 277 267 237 248 253 262 250 229 202 
: , Foreign travel: | | | | 
i U.S. citizens: Arrivals_. number 59,348} 62,290) 76,011 78,179) 92,068) 113,018) 146,742) 126,750} 88,706) 73, 293 
if Departures (4,3 65, ESE 76, 91 7, 91, 220 130, 168 94, 034 60, 498 
o Aliens: Arrivals* 41,127 34. 617 44, O 2,11! 56, 280 , 066} 62,056) 64, 504 56, 752 50, 477 
} Departures*- Af 24, 835 30, 5¢ 37,804) 39, 479 266; 46, 236 43, 530 40, 100 
Passports issued : T 29,069) 34,695) 53, 90 58,430) 56,776) 53,432) 36,707) 34,263 26,023 21,659} 22,000 25,005] 34, 356 40, 173 
4 National parks, visitors th I Re 364 395 654 1,190 2, 472) 4,127 4, 213 2, 010 1, 104} 428 277 318 
Pullman Co.: 
5 Revenue passenger-miles mi I 783 620 621 576 565 621 577 640 574) 583 540 571 
; Passenger revenues thor f dol 10, 278 8, 151 8, 160 7, 559 7, 415 8, 167 7, 601 8, 422 7, 543] 7, 647 7, 042 7,474 
} COMMUNICATIONS | i 
} | } 
& Telephone carriers: ¢ 
t Operating revenues-__- t} lo] 399, 014 388,373) 410, 977 $08, 652 411,182) 415,760) 414,837) 421, 562 431, 443} 431,914 448, 387 
r Station revenues____- d 238, 752 457; 24 84 241, 99] 241,779, 243,104) 240,459) 243,050 251, 172| 252,812) 257,149 
Mt Tolls, message q 127, 8 1), 348} 136,479 33,437) 135,373) 138,921! 139,800] 144. 225 145,088] 143,034] 154, 870 
Operating expenses, before taxes 1 271.649 264, 804 287 280, 195 279, 732; 285,347; 287,388) 296, 027 290, 427; 292,307) 311, 91¢ 
Net operating income HW), 38 18 3 18, 27 4), 511 51, 845 49, 889 61, 957 55, 790 59, 615 58, 930 58, 457 
3 Phones in service, end of mont! I $ 14, 04 8S 44, 35 44,514 44, 621 44, 766 44, 920 2s 45, 345 45, 568 15, 858 
H Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegrap! | 
is Wire-telegraph: | 
ry Operating revenues thor f dol 15, 795 15, 256 17, 526 17, 089 16, 730 17, 768 17,111 18, 447 18, 267 17, 843 19, 73 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior ( 14, 818 13, 873 15, 074 14, 824 15, 004 15, 445 15, 803 15, 861 15, 552 », 513 17, 479 » 
3 Net operating revenues d 164 593 1, 628 1, 442 904 1, 499 494 1, 856 2, 023 1, 660 97 
f Ocean-cable | | 
in Operating revenues ( 2, 48f 2, 485 2, SH 2, 635 2,72 2, 848 2, 704 9. 595 2, 743 2, 733 2, 781 O11 
a Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior a 1, Sf 1, 839 1, 87 1, SUS 1, 940 1, 999 1,918 1, 967 1, 704 1, 721 1, 853 SH 2 
; Net operating revenues-- do M 4133 73 501 539 579 525 377 701 761 668 S64 
Radiotelegraph: 
Operating revenues do 2, 435 2, d4f 2, 647 2, 490 2, S1€ 2, 620 2, 599 2, 611 2, 652 2, 672 2, 998 
Operating expenses, inc]. depreciation d 2, 166 2, 069 2, 211 2, 153 2, 157 2, 191 2, 217 320 2,112 2, 249 4 
Net operating revenues do 134 144 3 208 222 285 248 159 426 300 40 
; | | 
~ CHEMIC ‘ALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
at 
— £ -F ew | | 
e: CHEMICALS | 
g Inorganic chemicals, production: t | } 
‘ Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercia | | | 
- hort tons 209, 972 206, 35 237, 535 232, 246; 249, 837 216, 786; 211,310 210,938} 230,098] 238,463) 253, 687 253, 687 
Calcium carbide (commercial) 65 f 7 60, 295 59, 984 544 54, 351 59, 578 60,915} 58,857 60, 516 “ee 
re: Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid d 45, 521 4¢ 0), 648 AR, 934 65, 720 76, 725 78, 407 69, 490 59, 186 46, 477 $4,834 
f Chlorine, gas do p27, 95 VE d 234, 64 231, 336! 247,890) 243,729) 245,109) 243,403) 244,252) 260.052) 250,952) 259, 445 260, 357 
t Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl)_- do (2,3 7, 666 62, 39¢ 61, 351 63, 270 60, 1 y , 210 59, 504 61, 871 64,482) 62,998 66, 372 67, 494 = 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) do y2¢ 063 1, 084 1, 539 1,055 2% (4) () (1) } (') | (4) : 
' Nitric acid (100% HN Os) lo 161,134, 152,456) 155,156) 148,261) 157,705) 149, 38: 166,192) 167,012) 184,188) 193,343) 199,140] 210, 277 : 
Oxygen (high purity) mil. of cu. ft 1, 908 1, 7665 863 1, 74: 1, 823 l 1, 72: 1, 604 1, 932) 1, 998 2, 214 
- Phosphoric acid (50% HsP 0,4) short tons 248, 636 234, 74 264, 62 264,979; 263,086) 240,009) 221,223) 232,995) 219,823) 245,893) 257,550) * 264,317] 272, 553 
Sodium carbonate (soda ash), ammonia-soda process | \ 
(58% NaoO) short tons 371, 622 :70, 311 $24,112) 404, S5¢ 413,268) 378,233) 380,061) 374,831) 390,280) 408,559) 399, 961 385, 787 
Sodium bichromate and chromate do 8, 12¢ 7, 810 8, 525 ), 294 5 8, 968 7, 559 7,049 7, 263 8, 452 7,913 7 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) iT 267, 08 240, 529) 278, 21( 276, 48 289, 484) 291,039) 284, 240) 286,262; 299,587] 292,587! 300, 604 301, 769 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhydrou 
short tons 46, 608 49, 184 58, 458 49, 144 54, 730 50, 383 39, 073 39, 9SS 60, 916 55, 728 49, 760 53, 066 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt eake | | oat) 
hort tons 71, 468 79, 615 70, 787 64, 569 65, 409 62, 785 62, 457 62, 930 63, 000 71, 948 71, 116 71, 485 nate 
Sulfurie acid | } 
¢ Production (100% H2SO,4)... thous. of short tons 1, 182 1, 092 1, 224 1, 194 1, 178 1, 108 1, O67 1, 097 1, 121 1,183] + 1,255 1, 300 1,312 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works 
F dol. per short ton 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35 22. 35} 22. 35 22. 35 p 22.35 
Mg Organic chemicals: : 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production | | 
% thous. of Ib 38, 979 28, 804 39, 012 37, 113 31, 754 30, 537 38, 754 36, 111 44, 691 12, 002 41, 502 41, 069 
4 Acetic anhydride, production do 51, 863 47, 823 418, 469 52, 836 53, 336 50, 342 57, 415 61, 77 69, 282 69,104) 66,302 63, 578 
a Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production lo 1, 105 1, 213 1, 192 1, 337 1,072 1, 227 922 1, 136 1, 151 a 250} * 932 1, 142 
Alcohol, ethyl: } } 
; Production __. thous. of proof gal 27, 112 23, 912 32, 594 35, 465 37, 268 34, 608 32, 850 30, 650 33, 552 33, 651 
; Stocks, total do 51, 403 47, 5! 46, 976 14, 347 1, 132 57,509} 56, 552 54, O89 53, 911 
1 In industrial alcohol bonded warehouses lo.. 33, 204 28, | 26, 183 24, 978 5, 850 30, 779 56, 443 35, 996 2, 33, 881 $3, 636 
{ In denaturing plants___ do... 18, 199 19, 452 20, 794 19, 368 20, 681 20, 353 21, 066 20, 556 20, 700 20, 208 20, 275 
i na for denaturation lo 28 I 22 26 171 33 ( 64 33, 676 32, 636 32, 357 29, 956 29, 825 29, 733 32, 386 31, 839 
N ithdrawn tax-paid do IS 2 1,113 178 644 725 835 ¢ 923 854 941 gs4 755 
| Alcohol, denatured: | | 
Production thous. of wine gal 15 14, 171 18, 176 18, 172 17, 574 17,511} 14,906 16, 181 16,106; 16, 060) 17, 471 ,173 
Consumption (withdrawals) ! 16, 13, 332 20t 18, 430 17, 582) 17, 394 15, 678 15, 878 7| 16, 805 74 + 340) 
Stocks... 5 6, 603 7,377; _7,377| 7,483} +6, 704) 7, 002 5,512} 434 5 
i Creosote oil, production th of gal * 10, 329 9, 852 15, 750 15, 417 15,057} 13, 151 9, 188 9, 240} 8, 992 10, 682 
1 Ethyl acetate (85%), production ous. of It 5, 909 3, 018 7, 849 6, 436 6, 039) 5, 376 6, 212 6 960) * 7,125 5, 105 
} Glycerin, refined (100% basis) ’ sist nt ioe De a ee 
y High gravity and yellow distilled | | ( 
al Production do 6, 325 6, 675 6, 804 5, 013 5, 475 5, 985 3, 740 4, 086 5, 067 4, 663 4, 804 4, 981 2) 
ki Consumption. - _- do 5, 821 5, 756 5, 57¢ 6, 461 6, 685 6, 169 5, 753 , 460 5, 909 5, 922 5, 776 5, 873 2) 
nN Stocks... ..- «MTS ; do 17, 464 18, 294 19, 084 18,422} 18,775! 19, 201 16, 791 939| 15,005) 13,435) 12,782) 11,856 2 aires ( 
4 Cc hemically pure: | | | | inn 
4 Production ae iadeteweune d 12, 743 11, 238 14, 099 13, 113 11, 654 14, 023 10, 196 12, 391 11, 964 11, 631 12, 917 5,679] 218, 566 ; 
ir Consumption...........---- 8,706, 8,809) 9,647 9,229) 8,418] 9,193] 8662} 9,531| 9,499] 9,279] 8,966) 9, 214, 836|-..... ( 
H Stocks ‘ ee 28, 645 27, 986 23, 941 29, 259 27, 120 27, 16 23, 52 2 20, 546 7, 886 7, 5 8, 52: 23 73 
F Methanol, production: 7,1 7,1 7 3, 520 , O11 20, a —— 17, 44 18, 523 30, 073 
| Natural (100% )t thous. of gal 164 169 172 170 162 151 160 184 177 163 176 
‘| Synthetic (100%) ; do 12, 459 12, 063 14, 580 14, 079 12, 905 13, 147 » 36 12, 979 12, 896 15, 319 16, 464 16, 974 
} Phthalic anhydride, production --- thous. of Ib 21, 409 19, 215 20, 277 23, 258 20, 233 19, 652 18, 532 19, 129 22, 136 24,647! *° 24,072! * 28, 376 
A ised. P Preliminary. for publication ? Beginning January 1955, data for high-gravity and yellow-distilled glycerin are combined with chemically pure glycerin 
H ew series. Compiled by the vent of . Jus stice, Ih n smigrat ion and Naturalization Service. Data relate to the arrivals and de partures of aliens, by sea and 1 by air, between ports pro 
1H of the United States and noncontiguous foreign territory hese statistics do not include border crossers, seamen, military personnel, traffic between continental United Sts ites and insular on 
é| Possessions, and cruise travelers. Data prior to 1953 will be shown later. (Old series covered emigrant and immigrant aliens only.) 
i a pi iy = mee ge ip qpod Boa gt ove ' 38 co mpanic s (those h iV 7 an a innual gross operating revenue of $1,000,000 or more). However, the smaller number of companies continues to account con 
er percent of the annual gross operating revenues of the ind J {Revisions for 1952 (also 1951 for ammonia and hydrochloric acid) will be shown later 
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Begin 


cks of ce 
‘arolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklaho 


April-June, 315: July-September, 78: October-Dece1 


’ 1} 
‘ 1 eR - - 
d } t 
] 180, 8 148, 378 242 
s 7 ‘ * 
{ $4,464 s 
13 1) Ox 
a ) ‘ 
rtt ( sO 
= 9 1 Re M46 261. 238 
rt ft Q2 § iH4, 2 
NAVAL STORES 
fe Pd s 
\ y } k 
bh} 24 
lo 10 
] r | f ty 
MISCELLANEOUS 
thou lt l l i 
f gt 469 ¢ 47 
d 3, 090 3,17 2 
OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS | 
+} fi} 354 1¢ t09, R54 234 
d 124, 832 123, 88 133, 47 
l MY, 24t 2 4] Uae $42 
lo 49, 251 47, 667 16, O02 
d 27,084) 29,878) 31,97 
do &3, 322 74, 698 72, 43 
do 840 371 358 
do 9, O71 9,171 10, 697 
do 68, 768 46, 297 1,17 
byproduct | 
mil. of Ib 545 42 
: } do 2 
do 1. 025 99 Qs 
do l, 1, 337 1, 32 
thous. of lb 42, 984 90, 07 122, 3 
do 0, 458 21, 31 24 2 
do 3, 816 2, 746 1, 368 
do 25, 642 18, 569 23, 134 
short tons 30, 074 3, 030 29, 64 
do 15,715 15, 130 12, 569 
do $4, 128 26, 365 6, 2: 
I 
thous. of Ib a) 7 38, 4 
do 27, 982 37,4 
do 43, 428 7 ; 
do 22, 544 33, 4 
do 69, 403 60. 6SO 2 
do 16, 249 10, 691 10, 62 
ck 13, 62 6, 709 7, 051 
ij tl s. of short tons 237 113 x) 
do 712 624 59s 
do 2, 3H 1,879 1, 332 
ak 
hort tons 334 294,423; 278,124 
th§ lo 109, 2 146, 08 167, 313 
thous. of lb 234, 46 207,447' 200,632 
{1 lo 183, 10 184, 16 184, 799 
lr 
] 
; do 183,279 188,791) 197,063 
lo 131, 421 141,894) 167,032 
do 35, 314 $4, 600 38, 16 
of mil. of Ib 1, 153 1,178 1,17 
N. ¥ lol. per lt 201 193 203 
Beginn 1955, data include greases (other than 
re no longer reported separately from crud 
ncluded); figures included for consumption and st 
that te i ows (thous. short tons): 1954—January-March, 305; 
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FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 
| 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and byproducts—t 
Flaxsee¢ | | 
Production (crop estimate thou bu 34 
Oil mills 
Consumption ‘ ] ] 2, 079 2, 248 2, 59€ 3. 4 4, 058 . 575 2, OSS 2 2 2 34 
ks, end of month 1 s é 1, 359 1,179 1, 782 1, O46 2 718 4009 6, ON { 
wholesale, No. 1 (Minneap 1 89 ) j2 3. 99 8S 3. 63 3. 47 3. 41 3. 39 3. 37 3. 3S 3 3. 36 
Li oil, raw: 
Production t t x 139 14,4 8, 784 40, 34 14, 29) 69, 697 79.719 68, 821 R 48 9 
Consumption, factory 42, 28 f 19 5. 141 ) % 43.111 ORO $1. 254 44 ( g 14 : 
Stoc at factory, end of montha $81, ( 164, 289 4(5¢ 138, 266 75, 137 1. 862 218. 1 94 OW) 195,183] 214, 02 “ ® 
Price, wholesale (Minneapoli I tS 4 t } 142 } 16 152 145 ] 9 2 
Sov beans: 
Production (crop estimate tl du . : . } 
Consumption, factory 78 S,5 l 649 17, 54¢€ ] 13 15, 361 14, 795 11,140 22, 197 . . 15 
Stocks, end of month-- s s 43, 200 33. 454 24, 598 15, 321 4,804 9, 218 5), 74 44 24 
Soybean oil 
Production: 
Crude t 8,4 8, 70 13 4, 52 193, 32 171,614) 173,189) 166, 11¢ 125,318) 235,894} 239, 62 7 9 
Refined 11, 788 S } ‘ . 186,097) 175,8 127,217; 171, 20 148.712} 198,863) 210, 262 6 9 
Consumption, factory, refined 1 s . i 87,113) 182,924) 18,938) 146,845) 169, 924 169.341! 200,722) 204, 22 6, 4 9 
Stocks, end of month: 
Crude 142,9 8,1 140,958] 142,208] 127,599} 114, 142 117,683} 73,503} 91,11 #5, 88 8, | 
Refined F 19 } M m4 8.4 103. 3: ”%, 919 78. G7 99 4 679 ) GRR ( , 
Price, wholesale, refined (N.Y I . 4 204 204 209 2] 1) ”) 192 
Margarine 
Productiond t It I } t, 24 lif S| 118, 58€ 102, 844 0), 334 87,339; 105,344) 118,051} 117,979, 134,71 t I 
Stocks (factory and warehouse) d f 23, 8 21, 219 25, 462 24, 64 22 810 23 762 19, 824 23. 615 19, 952 27 9 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, color red 
eastern U. 8.) 5 i3 i 27 83 283 283 . 283 283 »7( 267 2 2 
Shortening ; 
Production —_ thou I l { x9 78, 27 80, 32 177, 934) 151.7 112,336) 160, 4¢ 164, 422} 182,323) 186, 148 R RRS ‘ 
I 13, 44 83 8d, 58 5,309) 115, 78€ 98,826 104,414 96, 260) 108, 083 06, 657 126 89 


Stocks, end of month-. 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 





Factory shipments, total tt 4, 117, 808 4,629) 123,09 131, 926) 118,024) 121,584) 114,934) 107,498) 103, 132 33, S84 
Industrial sale ] } 4f } 46, 778 45, 27 16, 531 41, 182 45, 042 42, 925 13, 390 13, 448 11,9 F 
Trade sales. _.... 64,7 f a8 7 f 77,8 17, 7H 85, 395 76, 842 76, 542 72, 009 64, 108 ), OS4 51, 934 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS | | 
Production: | R 








Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plast 

Sheets, rods, and tubes th f lt 2,74 2,8 3 9. 71¢ 9 812 3 393 1, 894 2 } 430 3, OE 

Molding and extrusion materials 8 f 6, 478 5 6, 41¢ 193 7 7, 840 ( 6,4 Vv 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tube a 54 +s 431 271 362 
Other cellulose plasties i 8 128 101 434 37 86 OS i 
Phenolie and other tar acid resins x), S4 29, 987 s5, 4 1, 567 32, Ri 29, 592 21, 680 28, 824 , 519 33, 057 $2, SUS 5 a 
Polystyrene I 3 ‘ 3 f }, 252 36, 889 35, 039 33, 250 28, O86 31, 808 7, 352 39, 196 36, 495 , 
Urea and melamine resins 1 l tf 48 19, 958 17, 892 18, 63 18,174 13, 371 18, 073 21, 132 21, 281 1 
Vinyl resins lo 40), € 8 16, 3 43, 41 42,163 13, 814 36, 486 34, 341 48, 970 46, 532 19 
Alkyd resins 28, 47 28, 587 2, OE 1, a), 152 31, 988 r 28, 004 27, 54 7, 943 8, 487 ), 28 
Rosin modifications 8 { 12, 138 10, 344 9, 760 9, 39 9, 702 10, 259 ) 20 

t, 148, 25, 500 722} 22.342! 26, 581 32, 671 33, 204 





Miscellaneous resins 




















ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), total t 
mil. of kw.-hr 15, 478 10, 88 15,1 12,8 43,529 44,97 45,969 47,196 45,529 46, 464 8s { 
Electric utilities, total { . 8 fi, § 37, 429 38, 901 410, 077 41, 167 39, 547 410), 2 
By fuels ( ; 24 : f 28, GOR 26, 92 27, 079 29, 315 31, 319 $2, 82 31, 743 $2 ’ { ' 
By water power 88 8, 564 ), Of 910 0. 350 Q. St 8 759 8 349 7 805 "83 8 11 18 5 
Privately and municipally owned utilit 29, 478 ) 31, 007 2 33. 279 34. 274 39 978 32 ORg 32 RaQ Q 4 
Other producers (publicly owned f 9 6, 422 6, 366 6, 798 6. 893 6. 569 6, 467 6. 329 7 142 , 661 ‘ 
Industrial establishments, total 6, 05 5, 67 6, 24 6, 021 6, 10 6,074 R92 6, 030 5 OR] 6, 25 6, 247 6. 448 
By fuels ; ' 9, 2 5 3 O62 OS] 6 709 678 9 RTE f i ( 
By water power 8 i 148 427 3 33. 32] 303 ! 37] ) 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Ed Electr ' . 
Institute) f_- mil. of kw.-hr & 112 2 48 2, 483 33, 119 3, 845 5, 04 35,149; 35, 108 35, 392 7,09 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power f { 5,9 4 802 5 80 6, 119 6, 626 6. 795 6. 786 6, 503 6, 264 6. 937 ] 
Large light and power 15, 668 294 15, 734 15, 8¢ 16, 07 16, 440 16, 167 16, 920 16, 99¢ 17, 385 17, 571 8 
Railways and railroads 439 7 374 S54 345 16 344 359 SRE 14 i 
Residential or domestic ~ 8, 32] 8, 163 8 425 8 588 8 72 8. 740 9, 20K 10, 203 
Rural (distinet rural rates) f R18 4 1 1. 23 1118 "04 7) oar" Fit 
Street and highway lighting } 52 { l 20 27 3( 398 364 389 { ig ; 
Other public authorities ) 787 792 768 763 747 ; : 797 708 807 813 R21 
Interdepartmental ) 17 18 49 53 56 57 57 “57 5 { ) ri E 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customer I I ; : Dr 
Electric Institute) t- thor f 611,624, 596, 954 89 85,598 579,131 87,473 603.767 616,706 620,917 618.364 620,306 644, 528 I 
’ Revised. P Pre inary 1 De De¢ i : ] ] ye ming i or t ta f 5 
PI pi fe gg! , rt 1,597 ; 5 das eee juantities held by consuming Sactories vemparan — r December 1954 S 
o' Revisions for 1952 for linseed oil and ea il and for September 1951-September 1952 for margarine will be shown later 
$Revisions for 1952 appear in the September 1953 SURVEY; t e for 1951 w be shown later 
for electric-power pr e shown in the October 1953 SURVEY; those for electric-power sales and revenues, in the October and November 1953 issues. E 
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5. O09 7.918 7, 949 &, AB 9 47 9, 302 
134 6, 607 7.01 7, 239 8 64 8 RN 
 ¢ 10, 40€ GRE { 11,84 11, 658 
14, 405 16. 387 14, 636 RTF . ), 52 
12, 67 15,7 14 , 4, 97 l 
10 12,718 12 11,8 12,14 1, O04 
8H2, 917 R64, 2: RH4 f 864, 004 St}4 1 st 

1, 456 1, 52% 1, 694 ai 1, 389 
10, 029 ), R62 ), 579 } } 741 
6, 272 18 748 5. 732 4,120 

7 718, 5 718, 726 719, 567; + 720,7 721, 02 
1, 39 l 1, 388 1, 6le 1, 288 
74 7, 4K 6. HF 6,8 7, 091 , 457 
4,834 6, 349 x2 5. OOF 6. 126 4, 825 
109 223 186 59 
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44 44 41 2u 
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393 383 37 370 369 371 
| 

1, 87 2. 1K 2, 480 1, 6f 1, 73 1, OS 
100 194, 900 244, 10h sO), © BOT, HK Zt LL 
4,754 4, 99 ‘ 01 4,725 
127, 681 102 t 7 . 231 320, 487 S : 
62 ‘ 77 06 22 SY 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
App! 
Producti op est te 
Shipment rlo 
Stocks, cold stor r ] 
( rus nits, carlct ent 
Frove fruit uice Ve t le 
Stock i storage, end « t 
} nit 
Fruit juices... 
\ hles 
Potatoes, ' ( 
Productic rop est ‘ 
S} ent irlot 
Aare 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports, principa) grains, ineludir 


Bari 
Production (crop estimate 
Receipts, principal market 
Stocks, domestic, end of mont}! 
Commercial 
On farms 
Export neluding malt 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapol 
No. 2, malting 
No. 3, straight 
Corn 
Production (erop estimate 
Grindings, wet proces: 
Receipts, principal market 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial 
On farms 
Exports, including meal 
Pri eS, wholesa 
No. 3, vellow (Chicago 
Weighted average, 5 market 
Oats 
Production (crop estimate 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial 
On farme 
Exports, including oatmeal 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (CI 


Rice 





Production (crop estimate) thous. of t 
California 

Receipts, domestic, rough } f] 

Shipments from mills, milled ri 

Stocks, rough and cleaned (cl end 
of month f 

Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 

Receipts, rough, at mills fl 

Shipments from mills, milled rice 

Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned 
basis), end of month 

Exports 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O 
Rve 
Production (erop estimate) tl 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of 1 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minneapoli 
W heat 
Production (crop estimate), total I oft 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Receipts, principal markets thous. ¢ 
Disappearance ss 
Stocks, end of month: 

Canada (Canadian wheat) 

United States, domestic, total@” f 
Com nercial f 
Interior mills, elevators, and 

t} f 
Merchant mills_......_- 
On farms ‘ tiouiecats 
Exports, total, including flour 
i |. i Se do 


Pric es, Wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapol 





dol. pe u 
+ ‘ aa . I 7 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis lo 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades do 
’ Revised. » Preliminary 1 December 1 estim 


2 Old crop only; new grain not reported until beginnir 
¢ Bags of 100 Ib.; prior to the October 1953 § EY, d 
o' The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity 


FOODSTUFFS 
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1, 006 
11, 708 
1. 250 





October for corn 


s in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 an 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
| 9 <a ” | 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Continued | 
vheat flour | 
Production | 
Flour hous. of sacks (100 Ib.) 18, 962 17, 361 18, 871 17,217 16, 685 18, 041 18, 022 18, 786 19, 73 19, 688 19, 21¢ 19,174 19, 156 
Operations, percer spacity ; 88. 6 81.7 77.0 73. 5 74.9 77.4 77.2 80. 4 88. 2 RR. | 85.9 78.3 RS 
Offal short tons 380,153) 344,611) 376,594) 339, 250 7,804 363,478) 361,956) 380,751 97, OS¢ 7,7 387, 185 S82, R5e sm4 
Grindn f wheat thous. of bu 43, 971 40, 222 43,729 39, 874 38, 582 41,913 41, 902 43, 752 45, 846 45, 805 44. 656 44. 524 44. 567 
cks held by mill I f quarter 
us. of sacks (100 Ib.) 4, 470 4,046 5, 232 4, i 
Exports do 1,195 1,074 1,373 1, 510 1, 292 1, 289 1, 510 1, 284 1, 288 1, 649 1, 749 1, 658 
Prices, wholesale | 
Spring short natent Minne apolis | 
dol. per sack (100 Ib.) 6. 335 6. 390 355 6. 400 6. 510 6. 765 6. 960 6. ORS 6. & 6. 925 6. O4 & Oo] 6. TAS 
Winter, hard rt patents (Kansas City do... 6. 060 6. 095) 6. 035 6. 135 6.145 6. 050 5, O05 6.17 6. 295 6. 23 ' 6. 32 6. 2 
LIVESTOCK | | | 
) I nd « lv . | | 
Slaughter (federally inspected | 
Calves thous. of animals 546 518 660 598 561 622 640 649) 706 738 404 639) mf 
Cattle do 1, 541 1, 302 1, 511 1,417 1, 439 1, 570 1, 622 1. 635 1, 638 1. 616 1. 602 1. 58 152 
Receipts, principal markets do 2, 245 1,844 2, 040 2, 165 2, 309 2, 296 2, 73€ 2, 878 2, 99 2, 980 2,177 2, 322 
=hinments. feeder. to 9 n-belt States do 20¢ 184 217 181 130 174 314 540 139 815 45 204 
Prices, wholesak 
Reef steers (CI dol. per 100 Ib 23. 93 22. 22. 88 23.77 23. 54 23. 49 23. 47 23. 71 25. Of 42 26. 11 *. 2 26. 1 1. 4 
teers, stocker er (Kansas City de 19. 83 20. 02 19. 81 20. 62 20. 44 18. 20 16. 12 17. 88 18 & 84 19, 63 2 { a). 4 
Calve ler ( do 27. 00 28. 00 26. 00 26. 00 23. 00 21.00 20. 00 21. 75 22. Of 29 i mm). Of 1 © 27. O 
H 
Slaughter (fede ected thous. of animals 4,712 3, BSS 4 4 853 3, 3st 3, 453 3, 32 3, B52 4,74 7s 841 t ) 
Receipts, princi] market do 2, 003 2, 098 2, 490 068 1, 909 1, 991 1, 896 2, 251 2, Aue », 74 3, 308 3 183 
Price | 
Ww ¢ ] rade | 
4. 82 25. 4 25. f 26.7 24. 79 1.43 19.7 0). 50 19 8. OF 18. 39 1 - 1 
rH cor ‘ | 
bu. of 1 et 10 Ib. of live hog 17.3 17.7 17.2 18.3 17 14.6 14.1 14.1 12 2.7 13. ¢ 12 12 11.7 
Y ] nr 
, ens feder ted thous. of animal 1, 241 1,090 1,149 1, OE 1,045 1, 200 1, 209 1, 207 1, 2 1,2 1, 1 1 
ipts, prit t do 1,190 1,032 1,128 1, 203 1,133 1,189 1, 137 1, 391 1, 806 1, 841 1, 323 ‘ 
nments, feeder, t rn-belt States do 197 175 188 202 147 90 100 248 63 } 344 8 22 
lambs. average dol. per 100 Ib 20. 62 21 24.2 27.75 25. 88 24. 00 21. 2 19. 50 19. i & 19.7 19.2 ™) BS - 
Lambs, feeder, § hoice (Omaha do 19.14 20. 2 21.44 22. 31 ) @) | ( 17. 67 17.4 7. & 17.7 18. ( 20. 22 20.7 
| | 
MEATS | 
| | 
tal meats ] I | 
Production (inspect hter mil. of It 1, 836 1, 517 1,772 1, 609 1, 563) 1, 683 1, 641 1, 673 1, 7% 1, 897 2. 026 2 1% 1.903 
tock eX ludir ler l torage end fr yntt 
mil. of It 762 755 732 706 653 605 530 467) 44 78 638 RO 8 
Ext t 1 45 57] $3 5Y 4 47 48 43 4 é ~ ~ 
Reef and veal 
Pr ; ner ‘ hter thous. of Ib ROH. 446 761, 153| 886,182} S828, 506 R38, 154 905, 204 120, 803 119, OF 917, 74 124, 7H *)1. 408 12,2 aR 
Stock ( t tl do 247, 804 219, 002 186, 362 160, 002 138, 622 127, 141 122, 333 126, 183 121, 2 8 177 8 908, 38 3 4 
EX ‘ do 1. 067 R48 840 4,464 1, 250 1, O88 2, 198 1, 650 3, O79 2 34 oat f ® 
Price x} ] } choice 
HOO-TOK 1. per Ib 431 i 12 s 40% 1( 417 114 438 i 154 { } 
. 1 ‘ ‘ } ‘ of lt r 59, 601 53. 974 55, 672 5D 1% i8, 22 51. 950 » BRS 1 { ) 4 a 8 
= l 1 + 11. 460 10, SOS 0. 44 & SY x | » 45 s, 4458 7, 867 2 x “ - 
" ei} SN 13 702.169 830 727.8 9 725, 64 667, 645 ‘ ) R2 On " Q ) 
Oo 658, 662 2%, 049 G28, 446 17. SOY 239 38, OL 491, OU2 2%, 732 622 | Y _ . s 
t ) 13,307) 413, 5 418, 28 $20, 917 84, 64 46,024, 282, 87 228, 738) 2 40, 874 ' 
lo 136 4, 40 3, 832 4, 200 3 s 4, OlF 422 3, 779 2,71 ) 1 
HW rl} 673 638 HO 67 69 64 1] 4 
f . New York ) 541 { 74 o 587 s ‘. * 
" f 9 24 98 RO7 47. 106 304 254, 137,369 129, 394 15S 46, 772 f RI 995, 8 RR 
¢ 9 yn" 78, O4 74. 024 69. 278 ( 684 Ss, O6 j RIS ), 46 j ‘ ‘ 24 
H07 a 9 5Y 4 42 1). GOS 4, 365 2¥, SOS 29, 047 2 } 
} 1s 1S 2 2 1 2 $ s * 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
flr 7 35, 734 41,15 1, 2 i { ; su 42, 779 . j ‘ 
266, 626, 241, 69 17. 454 84,74 7,4 { 141,651, 146,651) 188, 4 2 ‘ ‘ 
} I N I : 
ry } 2A 2s s) 2 4 " 16. ‘ . . 
} 41 t 2 71 4, (OF 1, 4 } ‘ ~ 
ray 1. 698 1. 8 { ‘ 178 9 388 1 39 9 , | 
I | 
” 13 44 TOR 1. 348 l ; 43 l l 8 | 
t Q 944 41. 639 1, 04 iss 83 186. 18 180, 7 l 79 138, 78 + 658 xs 
472 404 i s i 7 ss ; 5 2 
MISCELLANE‘ 3 FOOD PRODUCTS 
t f 85, 262 79, 619 83, 9 74, 768 1, 39 61,4 8,71 j l 2 y . 
tor 4 4 27, O81 11, 9 i 11, 901 22, 21 is 2, 488 { ~ . 
L , 12 3 7s 639 648 68Y . s ‘ 
l 2 14 ¥ 154 468 ’ g 
i ) 48 183 14 26 i | 
‘ 1 R29 72 é 604 R32 { x2 | 
) 2,2 1,915 1, 940 #22 l s 1, 254 } S78 GOK - 2 oxi 
y 
' 2 700 eh! | x7 | 718 
r Re ed r No quotation 
+ Re 1 ser by t U. S. Department of ¢ nmerce, Bureau of the Census, rept nting factory and Warenhou tocks of rend and refin s af - 
tR ae fine January-May 1953 are shown ID the August 1954 SURVEY 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con 














esl fist ort { 4 R4 73. 274 17 478 
i storage. end of mont! a4 ‘78 
raw, end of montt 
+} ¢ : 
Deliveries and supply v } 
Production and receipt 
Production fe ) 
Entries from off-shore f “ - 96 | 
Deliveries, total 2 ( 228, § 0,08 
For domestic consumptior : | 
For export bee ; ’ 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of 
th ; ; | 
Export / ; ! nt 
Import J 
Raw suga il - - 
From 
From Philir Islan ; ) 
Refined sugar ] | i 3 
From Cuba | 0:5 
Prices (New York 
Raw, wholesale 
Refined 
Retail : 
Sf age re 


W holesale . : . 
Te i, imports - . f { 7 


TOBACCO 








Production crop e ‘ 
Stoc! dealers’ and nuf 
ter. total 12 
Domest 
( r leaf 
Air-eured, _ fire ed, fl 
laneou lomest 
Fore n grown 
( fant 
( rette toba { 
n . ® 
rwludin ! Q 
M i prod 
». manufactur tol x 
lu nd t 
Son yn ( th val 
C ‘ nall 
! id 
( larce). t g 
Manuf tnred tot ( 
Expo i rett 
Price hole cigaret 
ran »bber, f. o. t 
\ ’ 7 I> TT. 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
HIDES AND SKINS 
Imports, total hide 1 . g 8 
Calf 1 kip sk 
Catt } be 
Ci ind kid skin 9 
Sheep and lamb skir 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 944/15]t 
Hides, teer, he ivy, native 3 
LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip t , 624 7s 7 
Cattle hide . 
Goat and kid i 2,4 2, 078 
Sheep and lamb / { 1, ¢ 2 2 
o.t 6% & f ( 
B and ¢ 
Q RX 8 
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LUMIBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


PLYWOOD 














Hardwood (except container and packagir ° 
Shipments (market), quarterly total 
M sq. ft., surf 167, 888 r 178, 411 
Inventories (for sale), end of quarter 1, 68 29, 266 
Softwood (Douglas fir only), production* 
M sa. ft., nt 358, 39 8 ! D, 28 342, 385 266, 4 141,689) 207, 06 386, 812 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
IRON AND STEEL | | | 
Foreign trade | | 
Iron and steel] products (excl. advanced mfr 
Exports, totalO 9 3 ”,4 15, OF 60, 84 270, 706| 327, 602 343,611| 384,636) 405,050 
Scrap f f t ” f 419 40). 561 102. 562 100, 114 140, 938 188, 674 
Imports, total ¢ 86, 632 70, 839 RE 650, 123,409) 140,176) 139,629, 149,686) 147,345 
Scrap l f 2 11, 073 14, 650 22, 033 29, 448 31, 796 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
Production and receipts, total* thou f short tor 4,974 4, SOF 4, 893 0% 4, 557 4,770 
Home scrap produced* i 24 } 8 2,974 2, 951 .. 2. 633 2 701 
Purchased scrap received (net)* l ; 767 1, 92 ) 2 14 2 1, 924 2 069 
Consumption, total ) ’ 4,912 5, 194 133 5, 350 5 4 378 4. 664 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month... ) 7, 004 6, 94 6, 8 6, 571 6, 315 f 6, 494 6. 599 6, 510 
Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production thou f long tor 3, OAS as ; 4, 46 R18 11, ¢ 10, 994 10, 295 8.913 
Shipments 1,74 f } ) 10, 573 12, 399 11, 987 10, 823 9, 333 
Stocks, at mines, end of montt iT 7, 04 8 399 1 92 l 9 10. 580 9 7% 8. 796 8, 269 7. 848 
Lake Superior district 
Shipments from upper lake ports ) 1, 952 10, 608 11, 016 9 7,951 
Consumption by furnaces O 6, OVE s 5, 9 28 5 376 5. 155 4 29 4 620 
Stocks, end of month, total 41 ns . 2 } 29. 563 $4, YUE 40, 723 45, 733 49 3 
At furnaces 34 690 24, 147 29, 187 34, 537 39, 199 43, O83 
On Lake Erie docks ] . $52 416 809 6, 18¢ 6, 534 6, 670 
Imports 8 s ) 1,119 1, 496 1, 54¢ 1, 691 1, 904 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese conter 
the f ’ tnr ] ) { OR 03 RS 65 55 71) 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Castings, gray iron 
Orders, unfilled, for sale__ thous rt tor R a . S26 77 804 829 830 811 
Shipments, total ) } 1, 04 0 M4 gs 82] 935 2] 
For sale_ SS s t At 450 542 j 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale t 85 . } 74 } 69, 094 67, 040 i) 63, 711 62, 494 66. 742 
Shipments, total... 70, 288 : s4 { 67, SH 72, 82 893 ) 259 Ss 0 
For sale. - 38 2 i 9,102 7, 306 41,12 5, 243 4, 528 129 
Pig iron: 
Production.__. thou t 5, 5S 1,8 { 4 4, 624 1.724 4, 626 4 5A7 4, 462 
Consumption { { 1, 69 4, 81] 4, 469 4,4 4. 48% 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), er fr t 
Prices, wholesale: ‘ hie 


Composite 

Basie (furnace ‘ ; 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Islar ‘ f 6. 50 6. Bi 6. 50 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings 








Shipments, total ~ j4 ¢ » R48 RO y at 
For sale, total } . 7 2.8 3 207 f ry { 
Railway specialties } g 59 R15 { Q 
Steel forgings 
Orders, unfilled, for sale thou { { / 4 
Shipments, for sale, total . 8 , 4 
Drop and upset - 74 4 7 S 
Press and oper hammer 2¢ 2 22 ? 
Steel ingots and steel for casting : ‘ 
Production { 6, 628 6. 6 6. 807 
Percent of capacityt x ( r 67 
Prices, wholesak 
Cc posite, finished steel 4] 
Steel billets, rerolling, f. o. t 
L 2 4 +. Of 
Structural steel, f. o. b. mill { 152 9 ‘4 9 
Steel scrap, heavy meltir Pitt 
2 2 28 9 ) 
Steel, Manufactured Product: 
Barrels and drums, steel, hea 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont} . 208 2 14 120 4 
Shipments._..- . 108 8 1, 348 1, 78 1; 902 
Stocks, end month of . f 62 f 72 1 110 
r Re vised. > Prelin nary 
*New series. Data for hardwood } Rure e Census: they cover nowy 
as indicated. —— satiety 
Douglas fir plywood productio ) J 1 f t n1 
approximately 90 percent of industry t t ts by pr f plit weeks on the basis of 


observed holidays 


Data for production and receipts of ir t t ent of Int , Bureau of Mi 

In the 1952 edition of the export t t fabr ted ctural and 
metal manufactures category he ita t rA 3 wel satel to inal 
earlier data. Exports beginning Januar Mar ) t ie tl ms 

: l ju lt le 1eSe items \ 


nin tl Apr EY 


9 Revisions for 1952 are showr 
tI or 1955, percent of capacity is cal | f January 1, 19 12 28.310 ton 
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Supplement to the Survey — Febru- March Apri May June July August | “©P'® October | Novem- | Decen — Febru 
‘ ary airy , — . ‘ cia ber : ber ber ry ry 
wry . 7 . — yal ‘ ° 
METALS AND MANU FACTURES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
| | 
Steel, Manufactured Products— Continued 
tal short tons r 264, 751) * 260,199 * 291, 392 324, 039) * 317, 666) * 381, 176) * 405, 152) + 522, 293 457, 983 61, 676 273, Hl€ 28 Sf 279, 614 
Food do ’ 161, 450) * 158, 093 * 164, 625) * 188, 262 * 180, 705) * 224, 254) * 249.376 * 376, 530 2s, 454 236, 2 i, O75 { 25 70, 068 
Non foot do r 103, 301) * 102, 106 * 126, 767) 7 1 777, * 136, 961) * 156, 922 155, 77 145, 7 29, 529 . { l ) 4¢ 
S mer f ce r 224, 623) * 225, 743 * 252, O80! * 278, 428 * 276, 313) * 339, 473) * 368, O35) * 477, 256) © 408. 315 ») Ba0 239. 88 247. GRR 24 
Co r tior . millions 1, O89 1, 207 1, 41( 1, 3st 1, 308 1, 449 1, 209 1, 330 1, 26 2s 219 s 25 
C v7 etior thousand gross 24, 581 26, 572 $1, GSE 31, 28 29, 767 32, 026 28, 679 27, SH 21, 841 20, 454 8, 204 1s, 1 23, 8 
t { ts 
I ; the s of short tons 728 3 , 684 , 288 423 5, 887 4,490 4 68] 5 OO4 5 24 5 449 
Bars: Hotr la 8 do 569 540 54¢ 479 404 532 444 44¢ 47 577 619 Hi2 
Rein forcing do | 111 113 12 if 163 211 168 152 151 ‘ 4 4 f 
imanufacture do 169 165 lf 13¢ 157 1l¢ 142 138 { 7 aM 
I ea tubes do | 664 664 748 7¢ 73 786 674 718 6904 (62 579 40 ‘ 
Plat do | 572 529 44 457 442 421 37€ 4 79 s 4 439 
Rails do | 178 178 Ht 122 82 108 SO) 71 63 4 4 
Sheets do 1, 738 1,519 1, 406 1,48 1, 539 1, 657 1, 34 1,3 | 7 857 2, 054 2 
Strip: Cold roll do 123 113 2 vy 44 107 74 ’ 10 M 28 
Hot rolk do 127 116 125 14 95 109 108 44 f 8 
Structural shapes do 473 438 s4 353 373 KO 326 4 14 34 
Tin plate and terne do 411 393 44 607 690 242 342 si M 27 419 
Wire and wire do 202 314 $ 304 423 v2 51 } tit 
| 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | | | 
| | | 
4 ] a 
Production, primary short tons 116, 247 110, 483 122, 339 120, 434 125, 138 126, 161 125, 20¢ 120 2 12 & 21, 2 7, ( 28, 2 
Imports, bauxite long tons 444, 137 462,577| 474, 966 435, OS! 451,744 442, 371 469, 227 413, 265 42 { 123, 305 4. 342 
Price, wholesale, scral ting N. ¥ dol per Ib | OS¥2 OTS OSY2 1037 1092 1000 1(uM | 1100 1x 11% 1120 127 
A] inum fabricat pr t hipments, total | 
mil. of Ib | 05. 4 106. 5 6, 2 227.2 216.3 232.3 D9. € 297.2 22 ) 234 237. ( 9 
Castings do | 1.4 51.2 6.2 3. ( 47.7 48.1] 3. f 42.4 46.2 ) 55. 2 2.8 
Wrought pre cts, total do i 153. 9 145. 3 170. ( 174. 2 168. 7 184. 2 169.9 184.8 179 an. 4 R18 10% ¢ 
Plate and sheet do | 84.3 80. 93. ( 06. 9 04.9 102. 0 94.7 104. ¢ if % 03.8 g ¢ 
Brass sheets, wholesale pr ill... dol. per Ib 417 417 417 417 417 444 1444 444 144 144 1. 444 ht 456 
Copper 
Production ° . | 
Mine production, r erable copper_._short tons 74, 687 65, 307 71, 27¢ 68, 397 71, 455 72, 959 66, 551 51, 668 62,111 2 79, 208 81,41 82.744 
Crude (mine or smelter, including custom intake | 
short tons 84. Ae $1 81. 5090 77. 830 78, 626 86,119 76, 320 62, 047 HO. RR 7Q 17.619 7 * O¢ 
Refined do 111, 869 103, 933 118, Of 112 108, 72 112, 474 107, 193 104, 693 RN, TRE 12, G18 115, 917 l 42 123. R4 
Deliveris refined, t do 77,091 8Y, O17 95, 795 04, 579 111, 005 106, 252} 97, 43¢ 92, 475 80, 198 at) 118, 707 10, 62¢ 11 49 
Stocks. refined, er nt} do 108. 18 118. 72 126, 47 24 ( R2 124 69, 289] 69.0 & 648 48 ay 7.004 {7 8 15 QRo 
Exports refined ar ’ factured. do 30, 472 25, 499 19, 043 31, 23 29.7 26, O46 24, 183 7.121 16. 78 25 8 1k RR 2 ri 
Imports, total 9 aad do 34, 7H 55, 617 43, 214 if 47 , 51, 833 62, 228 4, 574 2, 388 28 1 82 £5, 60S 
Unre ed, inclu « raps ao 20, 533 $1,155 31, OF 32, Se ‘ l 35, 316 0, S1¢ 38, 161 2 74 , & wT, 29 OF 
Refined ¢ do 14, 257 14, 462 11, 253 13, OS 1Y, S5¢ 46,517 31,412 16, 413 19, 645 ‘ } », 5 12, 643 
‘o N. ¥ ol. per Ib 067 007 2069 2970 2071 2970 2970 2070 207 9 207 oy 907R a7 
short tor 24. G4 7. 624 20 6, OOK 2 404 26, 253 2 4 One 9 ” %, 911 r28 230 78 
‘ . dc 26, 202 2Y, 342 31, 52 28 S 25, 762 8, 206 i, 97 2&8, S35 25, 24 M4 29, 107 oAt 28, 7 
ro do 48, 518 $2, 046 50, 808 16, 73 49, 139 42, 317 7if 14, OSY ‘7,7 o7F 44.711 $6, Soe 44,78 
hiy 37, 108 $6, 551 47,83 47, lé 40, 183 46, YS7 7,19 43,4 s $4 017 1,4 
tocks. « ‘ ¥2, 406 17, OS 100, 92 0, 44 109, 3U2 104, 626 413, USO 84, 420 } s / 4, 387 12, 719 84, 8S 
I x ‘ N. ¥ l. per It 132t 1282 1204 M 1404 1411 1400 140 it i 150 1K OW) A) 
Imports, tot x ontent) ¥ 
rt tor 43, 0435 46, 957 2, 841 4 2t 62, O89 64,014 41,404 4,020 31,12 O79 ‘ . 
I ‘ 
Py i long tor 2,9 232 3, 804 2 2, 23. 1, 42: 4104 2 2 2, € 139 
Cc, s da 6. 2¢ 6.3 x 21 7, 400 ( ‘ (x r " " 
] ry§ ac 4, (0 4. 23 4.72 18 100 4, 500 1. 700 4 6K { . 
Stock il§ ri 5,674 30, 3SY 8, 204 } 4, 5S 12, 925 11, Sst 27 2 
G ent§ ) 22, 76 4}, H4e 26, 22 2 6, 842 ( 2 4.4 2,8 
I 1§ =, Us 12, 743 ] i 219 2, 73Y 2, 92 11, 38 2 s f 
Im} i 
Ore 2,48 2,4 i 2 f 3, 100 414 2, 562 2, 2h¢ S08 
Bar ok d f , US { 2 ROS 6, S5Y ¥24 457 1 i | _ 
. y ! S45 R504 I] SS 12 1353 $42 54 1338 { SS s ’ 
é 
I l 2 t ft sy is 4. is 40, OOR 40) /} ts. 44 | { { s 5 ~ ) 
Slat 
y 78, 5 8, (21 70, 258 73, 654 71, 54 ), 749 s f 1 5 
) f 2 66, 738 . 64, 56 80, 244 73, S4¢ S4 7. 88 n 
) ) 1s it 66, 929 ( f KSY 72, 262 8S, 3Y & JSS f 1s { ” 4 ss 
. k ) ys 9. 994 ( 20), 74 9 828; 201,124) 198, 02 { j 
Price, ‘2 
1) ner li 13s O64 9 20 LOM 11x » 
Imports, tot rt tons fit 63,908; 77,774 s4 28, The 82 6, 94 2 
I I . 2,4 4 26-4 2, C54 4 234 104 2 8 is 
Fo 
UY 2,4 48, 52 2 21,4 4 4 08, 7 7 45, 88 8 r 
5 < 1,44 s 4 5 208 . 2 6S 0. O 1s. 184 
} p |} St} change I a I il vitl rior J 1 Product l 
" ore ) r ( I f 1) be 7 
. Apri 454 I 
§ { “. Lepartme I rior, Burea VJ for ’ i I2 p. 24 I 4 VEY G ent h 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 _ 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical , | 
Supplement to the Survey M May lu Tuly Augt 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRI¢ 




















Ka t ( ctor ( 
fr +} 
* cnnantt on’ © -- 
( est ( 
ents, t ] ~ R99) 19 
Cc nd wood 5 135 
G el. br low 1¢ } . . & R04 g 
Ke ene 1 ft Q : - 
Stoves, domestic heat } t RS g y » 
Coal i wood ¥ 
(a 2 1 
Kerosene, gasoline {fuel F 
War ir furnaces (foree r a 
ents, total 8 l 
Cr tt ‘ 
Oil ‘ 2 
Solid fuel . 59 
Water heater s, sh ents* g 209 86528] 202 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blower [ ter 
Blower rder 
Unit he rd + 58 
Foundry ¢ ne ' 
mo. at nment en © g aa © . 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders, net ‘ 
Electric processing Q { 1 
Fuel-fired (exeept for hot rollir t . 
Machine tools (metal-cutting type 
4 mo, avg. shipment . . . { { 
power, centrif | . 
irden), quarterly:* 
! 
excl. contractor ff 
4 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement 
ments t SS { 1, 834 ) ORR 
Household electrical appliances, sales t ne . 
Refrigerators, indext , . r 74 r RT if 12 ( 7 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type y 8 / . 1s 
Washers, domestic sale i 18 G ( 249 9 993 
Radio sets, production§ . { 29 \ 138. ] 78 
Television sets (ir binat 
Insulating materials and related prod ’ , 
Insulating materials, sales billed, 
Fiber products F 
Laminated fiber products, shipment 
Vuleanized fiber i ; 
‘onsumption of fiber paper t 4 f rl . 2 56M 
Shipments of vulcanized products__t 1,4 { XX 1 f 1 1 
Steel conduit (rigid), shipments* t l 21, 784 2 298 544) 228 ( 
Motors and generators, quarterly ; 
New orders, indext 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp:4 
New orders 
Billings 
Direct current motors and generat § 
New orders g 
Billings Q 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 
COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production tho } . ¢ { y { )5s 1 877 ( 1, 939 
Stocks in producers’ stor we yard * 2, 22 9 
Exports ; “ve I J = 2 
Price ‘ _ ‘ 
Retail, composite $ | y 24.4 24.4 24.4 i 
Wholesale, chestnut, f. 0. b. car at F . & BAS [RS 7, 
Revised » Preliminary Rept r tat ily 1954 I eS; 
t Revisions for oi] burners for Jar r rv 1954 SURVI a , 
J Data beginning June 1953 are ¢ Inst ij Socata it r; nell } eta 1] , 
vectors ' , tri 
*New seric For source of data I ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ her 1984 EY 
TKevised to retlect use of ¥ base ‘ » 4 . . 
Includes contractors’ off-! . ¥ 
§Radio production compr } 
over 5 weeks; other months, 4 we 
jMata beginning Januar 154 « 
qPat 1 for polyphase induction motor ie ‘ rtor 154 
+ Revised to represent weighted av ra F F t .s. low B my nape “Sina 


and New York. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 
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COAL— Continued 
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Ind \ total 
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R le 
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dc 
COKI 
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| f t tone 
oO i 
Pe do 
By de 
At 
At i 
Petr d 
] d 
| e, be ( 
, 
I t ton 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude } 
We T her 
| +} f bbl 
( yf bbl 
K 
Gasol lo 
Atr a 
At - | 
Or do 
| do 
] lo 
" ver bbl 
+} of bbl 
a 
( 
’ a 
1oO 
do 
do 
I 
do 
| jo 
I 
«T ra] 
er bbl 
ous. of bbl 
do 
10 
} lo 
| her 
" 
er gai 
? } | ene 
1 Janu 
Re | rag 
I ~~ , 
t |} ' | = 
§ Revised t Litie I Tue 1 diesel { 
Com parabl ] y will be shown later. 
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47 2 
» 2 an 
19 
S11 ¢ 
641 7¢ 
135 +] 
is 39 
16 41¢ 
6Af 2, 2% 
f 
$32 69, 64¢ 
60K 68.8 
" 12. 659 
" 1, 144 
0 12 
R39 1.8] 





657 1 609 
1, 364 
se : 4 


41 2, 298 
4 19 LL 
RY SN 

17s 208, 408 

On RD RAN 
{ 75 18 
7 RR, TRS 
77 18. 9 

258 1,372 
14 20, 44 

Se 2. S82 
} « 41, OF 
» 43. 69 

RQ 97.917 
904) ° 37 


421 7, 7 
ISG 6, 378 
» ese 2 
009 0, 21K 
9 2, 176 
WM 1, 793 
| 
92 . 092 
100 1, OOF 
3 39.177 
R61 44 
RO2| 328 184 
15 , 
»s eed 
102 102 
par } 
line, ke 
: tocKs < 





yays (incl. switching and terminal companies), wheth 
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1954 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical - : . | eR “SAG FA 
M I M Jur July August co October } “a : 


Supplement to the Survey 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 






































Refined petroleum products—Continuer 
Lubricant 
Production t f 4, 408 { 4 4, AGE 4, 508 4, 386 4, 563 4, 522 4,475 4,470 1, 54 
Domestic demand} 208 18 419 3, 374 }, 308 5, 28 3, ONE 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 8 1 ), 599 ), 251 9, 03 ), 230 9,18 9, 47 
Exports a 28 1, 429 1, 264 1, 341 “i 1, 180 0 
Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent 
f.o. b. Tulsa 10 ' . 12 18 180 180 i 180 18 : 
Motor fuel 
Gasoline (including aviation 
Production, total § t f 106, 37 ‘ 2 7, 952) ! 104, 481| ! 107, 893] ! 108, 250) ! 105, 325) 1 107, 167) ! 105, 89 
Gasoline and naphtha from crud 
t F 85, 24 . 0,074) 195,241) 191, 95¢ 95,092) 194,798} 192,126) 93,595] 192, 249 8,8 
Natural gasoline used at refineries } 8, OS 8,8 ), 441 », 42 9, 828 10, 334 0, 487 10, 612 10, 604 
Natural gasoline sold to Jobber 104 9 : 27 2 2, 973 3, 118 2, 712 2, 960 3, 043 
Domestic demand ¢ 89, § . 4,418) 1113, ¢ 112, 231} ! 110, 223) ! 104, 706) ' 105, 607) ! 102, 393 { 
Stocks, end of month 
Finished gasoline 7 7 8 8, ft 156, 52¢ 149, 04 144,615)! 1 141, O4¢ 142, 163 { 

At refineries ) " } 85, 569 79.989 177,159 73, 57 74. 29 s 
Unfinished gasoline 8,17 8 8 R, O4¢ 8. 878 8 965 8, 553 8, 615 8 44] Q 
Natural gasoline and allied products 13, 871 1, 998 15, 703 15, 379 15, 868 15. 168 { 

Exports (motor fuel, gasoline, jet f § 18 2, 27 2 : 2, 341 2 O84 », 204 2. 384 2, O5F 2 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma, grou 
ner : 108 108 108 105 10 108 10! 
Wholesale, regular grade (N.Y 135 125 12 125 12 125 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities § 1 218 21¢ 214 217 . 213 213 213 
Aviation gasoline 
Production, total tr s f bt r 7,48 r7 . 2 SAY 8 40K &, 182 r® 5O9 7. 709 7, 966 ,? Faz . 
160-octane and above ] r 5, OR 629 x4 r 6, GS 6, 86 6, 43 6. 748 6, 127 6, 209 6. OM " 
Stocks, total r 9, 597 18 { 19 rQ. 268 9. 572 rQ 962 rQ 796 r 9. 876 9 OG 9 
100-octane and above { { $36 64K r §, 242 r 5, 483 r 5, 799 5, 841 6, 051 73 
Asphalt:© 
Production 44 4, § } 6, 888 7,77 8, 850 8, 726 7, 999 7,413 5, 371 
Stocks, refinery, end of month l 8, 37 : 11, 38 9, 579 8, 542 7,150 5 912 5. 702 6, 16 
Wax:0 
Production ] +4 i {78 434 474 409 433 408 153 150 485 
Stocks, refinery, end of month ! is f 44 612 6¢ 609 97 57 567 72 BAY 
Asphalt products, shipments 
Asphalt roofing, total thous. of Ir d s4 . ; 5, 374 6, 484 5, 251 6, 029 7, 062 6, O88 5 ys 
Roll roofing and cap sheet | 
Smooth surfaced - 1. 02 1. 14¢ Q78 1 ) 1. 349 97 
Mineral surfaced . l 1, O76 1, 3 1,11 1, 324 1, 553 1, 138 
Shingles, all types l i 17 977 4 } 3 162 , GE 4 160 2. Qo g 
Asphalt sidings . ‘ 14 151 1] 147 153 | . 
Saturated felts? t tor 17, 98 8,8 76, 1 89,561) 69,903 73,797) 91, 088 70, 798 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 
Receipts thous. of c¢ 2 2 8 9 304 9 488 9 487 2 70 25 
Consum ptior ‘ 2,4 2,4 2, 26 2 2,414 2,644 2, 579 
Stocks, end of month . SS 1,8 4, 699 4, 737 4, 708 4, 704 1,854 1, 84 
Waste paper: 
Receipts rt t 2 . f . 62, 742 . sé 670, 672 671. OF 68 19 ‘ 
Consumption . 648 ‘ f ‘ 672, 5& 696, 50 f 37| 694.972) 68 64| 702. 28 678. 69 
Stocks, end of mont}! 154 i 14 44 s 166, 32% 44( 419, 12¢ 414. 332 $22 74 
WoOoD PULP 
Productior 
Total, all grades the . 9 41° 1. 6 1. GR 1 4 
Dissolving and special alpha rtt . . f 42 64, 784 0) 71. 702 61, 82 74.84 . 
Sulphate (paper grades) 807 ‘ { ) 854.198! 841,999 743.809) 865. 602 802 452) 921 247) U1. Rf 
Sulphite (paper grades : 24, 78 200, 21 82.706) 207. ¢ ) 208.075) 199. 166 ) 
Soda. . . ‘ 5 “4 1,3 1), 12 27, 634 8, 7é 107 4, 62 ; 6y 
CGroundwood 9 te 2. 54e ) Y, ” - 9 2) ‘ m 200)! » 
Defibrated, exploded, et« : : 7,026) 108 128 02 01) 104, 
Stocks, own pulp at puly ills, ¢ f 
Total, all grade s ISS, Gf 1, 2 177, 84 s 82, O82 ] 14 
Sulphate (paper grade sas S 2 4u } 7, 239 61, 154 
Sulphite (paper gra j 8 8 ; 8 2 8 324 42 64 
Sola... 1,8 { 4, 008 7 
Groundwood 5,4 1,4 s 28 d 26, 28Y 25, 218 22, 749 21,2 20), 852 
Exports, all grades, total 26,5 1, 32d 08 1, Of 44, 804 49, 79 44, 131 ), Oe 
Imports, all grade totald 4 = ‘ . SOS 42, OY 163 ) 172, 7 171, 727 174, 891 206, 42 
Dissolving and special alpha----. : } 8s 21,4 20, 34 18, 178 29 724 16, 88] 19 
Sulphate" ; { 63. 6 RQ TR RE 80, 693 2 92 83. 849 KS 
Sulphite (paper grades j f SS 43, 738 1s 432 1. 624 68. 64 
Soda. . +s 2s Ss 2, 477 5, 154 R7E 3, 201 } ~ 
Groundwood . 5 7 2 18°548| 26. 028 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
sper and paperboard mill 
Peper and paperboard production, tot 
thou t 2 . f . 2, 238 2, 272 1, 991 2, 288 2, 214 2 2, 294 
Paper (incl, building paper s 1, 094 973 1,117 090 l 1, 11 ' 
P perboard s 1, 04 SY 1,04 103 l 1, 0 
Building boar 2 2 132 133 2 
" Revise ? Preliminary s 
3 Revisions for 1952 appear on p, S-3 P 7 
¥ Revision fe old t apy I t vith data for \N be shown later. 
Revised etl ith the October 19 4 <i m hort t wax bb]. = 280 Ik 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS— Continued 
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In tr t toy lo 
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Price il ports 
; t tor 
» 4 
} f 


‘ ict 
; 7 ] ‘ ] fil r 
t ft irface area 
I 1 
New 1947-49 = 100 
Shipme do 
PRINTING 
‘k pul ; imber of editions 
w book do 
New ; do 
RUBBER 
tural rubber 
] 
nsumptio ong tons 
tocks, end of do 
' clu let do 
I wl 1 I New York 
dol. per Ib 
wntinet 
cal (synthe 
j long tons 
pt do 
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k end of m tl do 
XDOr do 
4 1 rubber 
roductior do 
imptior do 
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do 
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tr he a] 
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March A pril 


PULP, PAPER, AND 

















R75, 002 800, 817 939, 598 R43. 494 
84, 558 561 592, 11¢ 547, 633 
883, 841 832 927, 52¢ 874, 583 
RR4, 315 R17, Ol¢ s R78 4 
394, 618 106, 412, 529 $10, 02 
102,345; 100,984) 114,482) 108, 483 
56, 967 5 5 57 5 7, WM 
103, 041 111, 501 
106. 931 109, 879 
92, 357 17, 81 
208, 488 1 U4 
201. O65 & 238 
306, 062 4 
04. 212 678 
161, 460 7¢ 
13. 80 13. 80 3. 80 i 
203, 628 DOF 17 2 22 
126, 85 124, ( 
207, 09: 302, 944 vf 
200, GIF 7 } 297, 92 2 | 
S5. 46 St 2 8S. 29. 5S 
476, 151 457, 927 515, 482 Ng 
452, 470 437, 78! 481. 48 9992 
134, 92 155, 072 189, O67 s 74 
363, 057 345, 642 100, 311 1,87 
HH, 284 SS. 107 98, 115 | 
5, 132 86H, 219 100, 58 RR OAS 
, 18 11. 156 S 9 7 
4 53t 488, 503 49 $84. 296 
88, 739 06, 457 it g) 121 
356, 455 391. 503 54 1 824 
125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 25. 7 
| 
885. 4 921.7; 1,140.4 i 
330.58 $71.0 424.4 
139. 7 926.8 1, 064. 4 1 1. ¢ 
89 8U 90 SS 
I 966 7,18 6, 952 
174.0 182. 3 214.7 a) 
163. 7 167.9 i185. 0 182. 2 
82¢t 878 1, 102 * 
654 707 B55 SUF 
17¢ 171 247 207 


RUBBER AND RI 


46, 060 51, 451 
112, 679 106, 564 
47, 140 49, 855 








57, 299 53, 356 55, 835 47, 581 
50, 173 49, 064 56, 060 53. 654 
180, 839! 183,405) 184,284! 174, 983 
1, 397 2, 103 2, 923 2, 358 
19, 960 21, 000 23, 305 21, 628 
19, 114 19, 461 22, 882 21 
31, 865 32, 393 $2, 148 31 
4 
| 
| 
6, 209 7, 042 7, O81 8, 065 
7, 002 6, 308 7, 629 8, 243 
2, 8Y¥1 2, 634 3, 163 3, 131 
3, 993 3, 557 4, 350 4, 935 


116 176 


14, 977 15, 709 16, 077 15, 906 
106 119 sv) 178 

), 39! 5, 806 6, 399 6, 266 

6, 834 5, 617 6, 013 6, 001 
10, 107 10, 448 10, 869 11, 234) 
50 61 49 89] 


<RENT BUSINESS 

















May June July Au Th 1 
er 
> ia by " . . 
PRINTING—Continued 
841.999! 882.3909 814.52 881.041) 867. OR 
533, 638 4( 58 AS78190) HNO. OF 612 } 
R66, 6R1 RAY, R49 758, 7é RAR, OAK sf s 
858. 755| 872 942) 756. 12% RR). De Si 
417, 04 $14, 271 410, 562 421, 584 128, 2 
108,140) 110.6 17 106, 82% 108 
5A 205 4 1% ?} 63. 587 ( 7 
110, 232 113, 292 11, 363 112, 279 l ; 
107, 488 112, 059 01, 221 106, 81 107 
19. WRT 100, 256 G8, S04 104, 741 2 
RT 32 SH), 27 2 { ) 907, 809 7 ¢ 
249, 51 265, 17 2 87 2,4 
998 138 209, 804 256. 7 w 4 29 ¥ 
0, 21¢ $524) 2 8 M48) 207. OK 
l {98 149. 540 1 l 6 ] 29 
s l RU “I 13.8) l ss 
973.217) 278.90 5, 092 02. 502 R3,. FO 
12, 1s 11, 33 120), 6S 40, 37 s 
a ( On5, 178 2 002 293, 6 os 
9 ) 279.9 24 si 28G. RE 2s 
) 1 17. 44 ) » 90 OR Y 
$97, 221 490, 726 03, 979 103, 14 491 
497, 5¢ 181, G8¢ 18, 844 4s 
IRS. ¢ 2 304 74. 687 158, QRS 167. 582 
422, 157 84,444 8, 471 60), 82 SS 
5. . 564 6. 324 09. 492 OF 9 
® f %. 148 ry, 17 QR 98, 202 
7 7, 92 7, 654 8, 64 7 
14 ; $53, 407 $81, 612 s $0), 2h 
72 " SO), Shit 71 (yee ‘ 1490 4 
{ 422 & 102 434 ; sp, U4 
25. 7 125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 
s $3.1 Wi 1,044.0; 1, 069. f 
1.2 s 390. 3 0. 7 428.5 
l f 1. O54. € 116.8 l Os 1, 004 
x SY 74 12 SN 
6, 714 6. 78 & 2%) 7010 7. 24 
164 203. 1 173. 7 199. 8 4 
165. | 179.9 159. 9 183. 9 1s 
1, 391 781 923 S02 SSS 
1, 101 644 714 61 54 
200 137 209 141 134 
. 
BBER 
51, 398 38, 069 2, 412 
104, 377 124,510; 119,191 
55, 983 59, 124 48, 618 
| ] 
. 213 231 . 241 
| 
48, 807 51, 384 
42,051 3, 878 
170, 159 161, 662 
2, 759 3, 018 2, 161 
21, 184 , 207 15, 444 22, 332 
20, 536 2, 321 17, 660 1Y, 92t 
31, lf 845 6¥2 9 632 
| 
7, 965 8, 796 6, 360 5, 427 7,279 
8, 319 9, O79 &, RAS &, ON 6, 269 
3, 020 2, 890 2, 782 2, 527 1, 601 
5,115 6, 029 5, 949 . 429 4, 537 
184 160 55 23 130 
15, 504 15, 218 12, 640 9, 98 11, 184 


193 167 136 116 131 
5, 909] 5, 739 4, 132 3, 773 4, 490 
6, 002 6, 631 25 748 4,034 
11, 170 10, 379 6, 588 7,179 
104 68 73 65 





1953 for paper will be shown later; data prior to 1947 for unfilled orders and stocks of paper are on a different basis fr 
y 1953 for shipping containers and for various months in 1952 for rubber imports appear in the May 1954 SURVEY 
Revisions prior to June 1953 are available upon requt 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1 and 1954 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical | 
Supplement to the Survey p M I Ma in July August ptem-! October 
er 
ry’ ‘ ‘ mo 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cl hipmer 2, 2 7,518, 142,262) 151,217) 1 Af 169, 267 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
Production S 22, 8 25, 4¢ 2 . 2. 19 25, 887 
Percent of capacity ” th 104 
Shipments ) iva OR ® ) 062 97.1 
tocks, finished, end of t { { 1,4 ' », 6 
Stock linker, end of mont} . x | f 79 Ri 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, ur 7eq 
t} \ 84 R92 6. 185 " 
RR f Rf RO, 34( 71 
Q Q 28.19 RQ IR mm BR RQ BR 
Cl :t 2 28.382} 28.382 
5 l - Hut 1, 249 ] 47 148 ] 14s ; 
$2 162 " l 9 
9 8 83.8 R4 62 % TR R] 
& g S hf 80. 09 79, 16 
GLASS PRODUCTS 
G contai r 
Production 10.8 = RR Q4 
Shipments, domestic, total x S78 . 634 10. 07 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food 12 . 1 1.12 
Wide-mouth food Ly ‘ 
ellv classes nd fr R g 6 ( 
y gla 1 2, 94 2 
Bev returnal 1 
Reer hotties 2 34 2 
Liquor and win . l 1, 408 
Medicinal and toile - “ <, 41. a, Hf 
Chemical, household } 9 R48 l 1 oO 
Dairv product 2 s H 
Stocks, ¢ f mont! + 
{ 9 684 
Other g¢! wure, ma ( le 
Tumb} 
Productior ; , “ is 
Shipments 1, ( 2 { eis 6,2 
Stocks ® 8 QR ¢ 3 Q 
Table, kitchen, ane 
a ~ 2 z.f ' 4 7 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude gypsum, quarterly t | 
Imports } 
Production S 
Caleined, production, quarter] - ; 
Gypsum products sold o1 i,q 
U nealeined 
Calcined 2é 
For building use 
Base-coat plasters....... | 
Ke cement Q4 
All other bu i t 
Lat} : 
Tike 
Vallboar p 
Industrial plaster 
: . pp : 
FEXTILE PRODUCTS 
APPAREL 
H hipn 
Vier el, cn *q . - 
Su i 
is) ( ind t« 
Shirt oven fabric : 
W ork « } 5 
Dunegat ind w } 2 
Wome! misses’, juniors’ ¢ 
terly through 1953) :* 
Coats ) 
Dresses. , 6577; 04 i571 17.5 
Suit § 
Waists, blouses, and s! { 117 
r Revise » Prelin 
August 1953 SURVEY, I 
*New ( mipile l 17 
accounted for about 90 per t 
fied items; m« l 
Jjonr ports from 2 5 
dungarees and waistb 1 { ye eres g ; 
q Data for Marc! June, sales ! : 


2 Includes cumulati 
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1955 





1955 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and | 
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Supplement to the Survey 


COTTON 


; +} f hales 
( ntion® bales 678. 472) 68 if 
. t t P 1 of onth, 
r « f bale 15, 71 14, 673 
I ) 15, ¢ 14, 610 
On f 10 1 &390 1. 360 
I t do 12, I 11, 462 
( do l ’ 1, 788 
} do ( 63 
bales > 
, do 
t l n per Ib 
I iverage 10 
ce ver Ib 3.2 34.0 
7 
( tho of bale 95 
, “ope lo 227 197 
lo r 1, 436 1, 457 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
f lir 
i 4 50, 457 
I lo 1 4, 597 
per lt 28, Af 97.18 
I g ¢ er | 19 34.9 
¢ do f 15.8 
t 18 x 44-48 do l 16.8 
tube 
Py 
per Ib f 630 
cde 92 921 
* 
4 otal thou #1), R97 20), 888 
( lo 19 19, 656 
r l. of hr 14 9, 231 
4 lc $57 169 
( lo 8 631 &, 697 
O 124.7 128. 1 
RAYON AND ACETATE AND MFRS. 
mil. of Ib 55.9 55. 6 
ck 24.3 24.1 
’ 30.9 
I t! of lt 1,2 1, 
+ 
tf 
" } 72, 
pe 
33¢ 
A il 
SILK 
¢ yf lt | 4( 440 
4A I } 5 x 3 
WOOI 
a Bi P 
; ih 18. ¢ 19. 7 
H 14, 277 
+? - { 
rib . 79 1. 72 
) 1. 20 l Ht 
; iy 
per It 1.77 1.77 
Janua lf Total 
§ Data for M ptember, and December 1954 cover veek pr 
nonding note in Apr 154 URVEY 
* : ipiled by the U. S. Department of 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 


Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s—50s/56s, Br 
wholesale price 
Woolen and worsted woven 
felts: 
Production, quarterly, total 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Government orders 
Other than Government order 
M 


len’s and boys’ 


Women’s and children’ 


Nonapparel fabrics 
Blanketing 
Other nonap} 

Prices, whol 

Flannel, 12 


Gabardine, 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAFT 


craft, shipment 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


ictory sales, total 

Coaches, total 
Domestic 

Passenger cars, total- 
Domestic 

Trucks, total 


Domestic 


Exports, 
Passenger cars 9 
Trucks and buses 


Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 
Vans 
All othero’_. 
Trailer chassis 


Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars- 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
Domestic 
failroad shops, domestic 


Passenger cars, equipment manufacturer 
Orders unfilled, end of month, total* 
Domestic 
Shipments, total 

Domestic 


Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class 1), end of month:$ 
Number owned 
Undergo.ag or awaiting classified 


Percent of total ownership 
Orders, unfilled 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of month: 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified re} 


Percent of total on line_- 
Diesel-electric and electric: Orders, unfille 
number of pow 


b 


Exports of locomotives, total number 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 
Shipments, total 
Domestic_. 
Export-. 











* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Coaches included with t 
tRevisions for 1952 are shown in the August 1953 SURVEY 
? Data exclude all military-type exports. Scattered monthly revisions 2 fo ( vehicles will be shown later. 
o' Revised beginning 1952 to include production of converter d s; d : e comparable with figures through 1951 shown in the 1953 issue of BusINgess Statistics. Revisions 
for January-September 1952 are shown in the December 1953 SURVEY 
@ Excludes railroad shops except when noted 
*New series; monthly data prior to 1953 will t 
§Not including railroad-owned private refrig 
{Revised exports for May 1952, 41 locomotiy 


U. S. GOVERNMENT P 
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Abrasive paper and cloth (coated)_..........- 38 
NN intel da tities he'ai dint ts tasting dere elihdidetindsadiods 24 
_. SES SORRRES TSS Sees 8 
Agricultural employment _.._._.___.-_-_ 11 


Agricultural loans and foreign trade 16, 17, 21,22 
Aircraft and parts _ et: , 11, 12, 14, 15, 40 
odes 23 


Airline operations 


Alcohol, denatured and ethyl._.......-.-.- 24 
Alcoholic beverages pahebenieeen 2, 6,8, 27 
Aluminum - Sbabetiniamtiee 

Animal fats, greases, and oils______- 25 
Anthracite_ — _ -- , 13, 14, 15, 34 
Apparel __- 2, , 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12: 13, 14, 15, 38 
Asphalt and asp halt products. : 36 
Automobiles. » ay a DB BE, 8S, 14, 15, 16, 22,40 


Bakery products... _-.--- 


-- 2,12, 13, 14,15 
ne 1 


Balance of payments_._....--...-- ™ 2 

2 er 14,16 
de ct aa esaie acted deena eerie aimed 28 
Barrels and drums____-____- ‘ pene 32 
Battery shipments__-_----- hendinnaieesaeeiendin 34 
OE  —e ee 29 
Beverages em 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14,15, 27 
Bituminous coal 11, 13, 14, 15,35 


Blast furnaces, steel works, etc_ a 12. 14, 15 
Blowers and fans iis 34 


Bonds, issues, prices, ‘sales, aetna 19, 20 
Book publication ee irbdithiicniideacgthigails 37 
I www ialanaldihdeida eaten hd tptahdda nb ereih io 33 
ae insti teed thtintitete een 38 
Brokers’ loans and ES ARETE 16,19 
Building and construction materials__....... 8,9, 10 
REISE TS Oe 7,8 
Business incorporations, new Re en a 5 
Business sales ana inventories_........--....- 3 
kc catinicnenimibatebeevesrnseowennes 27 
Cans (metal), closures, crowns.............-- 33 
C3 «1 cpecudnebeebibabaanamas 23 
ea 29 
Cement and concrete products___...~.- 38 


6, 
Cereals and bakery products_ 6, 12, 13, 14,15 


Chain-store sales (11 stores and over only)... . 10 
| RE eee 27 
Chemicals 2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 24 
Cigarettes and Glgare........ccccccccccs son 6. 30 
Civilian employees, Federal _. 7 12 
Clay products (see also Stone, clay, etc) __ 6, 38 
Coal. hie iaal 2,3, 6, 11, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 34,35 
Cocoa ae oe Schengen 22,29 
Coffee _ ; aa 22,29 
Coke. 23,35 


Commercial and industrial wg 7 
Communications . 


5 
5, 13, 34, 35, 19, 20, 24 
Confectionery, sales... .- 29 


Construction: 
Contracts awarded _ ..-.. sondenshinghaeestakGecniun 7 
ik acta tk sepia cnc dachecbrak-inste Gl irapen in ein Sari op ts area 7,8 
Dwelling units - ‘ jl 7 
Employment, earnings, hours, “wage rates 11 
13, 14,15 
Highways and roads__._...._....-..--.-- , 8,15 
New construction, dollar value____-______- ie 
PPE. - cusnnddocccwonadecde a ee 
Consumer durables output, Sees 3 
Consumer expenditures. _ . - ae li 1,9 
Consumer price index - 5 
Nt tb dthed otediedntttee gia 22,33 
Copra and coconut is Races dieceseceugiod 25 
Se eee ee ee 19, 28 
Cost-of living “index (see Consumer price 
index)_ _.- ee 
Cotton, raw and manufectures____- -- 25,633,350 
Cottonseed, cake and meal, oil nacgucvarn se 25 


Credit, short- and intermediate-term 
Crops. 
Crude oil and natural gas_ : 


eee 
2, 5, 25, 28, 30, 39 
2,3 


Corecinday 0 GirCuletiee. . 2 won ccecccccccncss 18 
og 2,5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, +4 
ES SA IAS Ee, ame Re tN 

Debt, United States Government____-_-___-_- 17 
EEE DELETES 9,10,16 
a I OH eat 16,18 
I a al al 13 
CO EEE EE 27 
Dividend payments, rates, and yields ee 1,18, 20 
EES ea 9,1 
EE ee 
Earnings, weekly and hourly. __........-..-- 14,15 
Eating and drinking places____........-.---. 9,10 
no cc cumewmindesiimas 2,5, 29 
Electric power. _...- neaeinindia 6, oy 


Electrical machinery and equipment. 


, 5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 22, 34 
Employment estimates aa indexes - — 
Employment Service activities. _______. a 13 
Engineering construction a 7,8 
Expenditures, United States Government____- 17 
Explosives map 25 
Exports (see also individual commodities). tPEEEE 21,22 
Express operations. ........~. able atiedeneen 23 
Failures, industrial and commercial __ ._. ~~ - 
Farm income, en and prices _-_. 1,2,5,6 
Farm wages ; sedate avandiedGiletiendn 1 
Fats and oils, greases. inidicnaeGdichiigaie 6, 25, 26 
Federal Government finance. ___-_-- sein 17 
Federal Reserve banks, condition of... ____-_-- 16 
Federal Reserve reporting member banks_ - - - - 16 
I i te PEI 6,25 
ETE EEE I 34 
IS ee as a oe 8 
Fish oils and fish_______- . 25,30 
REI ssthdaaehileenae bi 2 
Ese TEL RATS . 31 


Flour, wheat 
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Food products. -_-......--- 2, = * 

6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 23, 27, 28, . "30 

Foreclosures, real estate..... 8 
Foreign trade indexes, shipping weight, value 
by regions, countries, economic classes, and 


commodity groups. - . - - - . 21,22 
Foundry equipment eee eee. : 34 
Freight carloadings bial ja ae 23 
Freight cars (equipment) f 40 
Freight-car surplus and | shortage - 23 
Fruits and nn. i 5, 6, 22, 28 
SiGe . Abia 35 
i, Sa aia 6, 34, 35 
Furnaces__-_..- = 34 
Furniture. ------ ‘ "2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16 

Wo ccecscocceesece 22 
Gas, prices, customers, sales, revenues 5, 6, 27 
EE : 9, 36 
Glass products dl 2, 11, 12, 14, 15, 38 
Generators and motors__ _ 34 
Giveer®..<<«<-- ; 24 
Gs 6useens 18 
Grains and products 5, 6, 19, 22, 23, 28, 29 
Grocery stores - -- gab enact . 9,10 
Gross national product anaes 1 
Gross private domestic investment re 1 
Gypsum and products siesicaed 6, 38 
Hardware stores___....-.- ee q 
Heating apparatus. - - - --. eeecen Bey oy ee eee 
OEE” eee 6, 22, 30 
Highways and roads_ _-.- ; we 7,8,15 
SS EEE Swies 29 
Home Loan banks, loans outstanding. & 
Home mortgages. -- ----.- . s : a 
RE = : : 38 
ee snetuce Bae ts oka 
Hours of work per week. i aati 12,13 
Housefurnishings - - . 5, 8, 9, 10 
Household appliances and radios. 3, 6, 9, 34 
Imports (see also individual cunmedinD ~~ 2 
Income, personal cqulmapiihebiiiristh wiles 1 
Income-tax receipts - ainda etna 17 
Industrial production indexes. ‘ 2,3 
Installment credit - 4 so Ear 
Installment sales, department stores. 10 
Instruments and related products. 2, 3, 11, 12, 14,15 
Insulating materials _ - - - - - - - - ; ~ 34 
IIE TEs cnowennceemes nein aeeee 
Interest and money rates__ , 16 
International transactions of the U.S 21, 22 
Inventories, manufacturers’ and trade 3, 4, 9,10 
Iron and steel, crude and manufactures 2, 

6, 18, 22, 32, 33 
ee 35 
Leber Gleputes, CUtOuG o.6<ccescacecsceces 13 
I sai al andl inside teint in wind bie Drtl 11 
Lamb and a AN ES REE HD 29 
ES ern Uptitd nite bt EES 29 
ON re ee in 33 
Leather and products__- ‘ 2, 
3, 4, 6, "12, 13, 14, 15, 30, 31 

DE Ba cadececseos 26 
Livestock _ ...-..-.- a 5, 6, 23, 29 


Loans, real estate, agricultural, bank, brokers’ 


(see also Consumer credit)_- - --- , 16, 17, 19 
ES EE ene aia "40 
OE re . sa 36 
Lumber and products ‘ 2, 

3, 4, 6, 9, 10, V , 12, 14, 15, 18, 31, 32 
Machine activity, cotton_.........-- : 39 
Sh. . decenencdnendvi ane 34 
Machinery --- "9, .% 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 22, 34 
Magazine advertising a inishesaadkiieiaes nectackebektnactnd ~ 
Mail-order houses, sales_-------. puma 10 
Manufacturers’ sales, inventories, orders____- 3,4,5 
Manufacturing production indexes B 2,3 
Manvfacturing production ane employ- 

ment, payrolls, hours, wages.... 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
Margarine_- dodsmiviab inn adem sitiaddaiied 26 
Meats and meat packing 3, $, 6 12, 13, 14, 15, 29 
Medical and personal care______--.-_-- 5 
Metals... 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 32, 33 
0S Sa ree ‘ 24 
RS eee ee 27 
Minerais and mining. 2, 3, 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23 
ac omhinkbpucieweeiee 18 
ESET a 18 
CO a er 8, 16, 17 
TE ical ccancdnc arabe eaietntebden aaa 23 
a eee a“ 36 


Motor vehicles 


ES ee ee ‘ 34 
National income and product_--_-...-.-.-..- -_ 1 
National parks, visitors. _--........-.---. e 24 
National security EL ae Oa 1,17 
Newspaper advertising. snare ee 8 
Newsprint_ __ 22,37 
New York Stock Exchange, selected data , aa 
Nonferrous metals - 2, 6, 31, 13, 34, 15, 16, 33, 33 
Noninstallment credit. -.._.-.-.-.-.-- ne 17 
dk ning iiriindaniwieunne a bint 28 
RE eee s —_ 34 
Oils and fats, greases 6, 25, 26 
Orders, new and unfilled, manufacturers’ 4,5 
Ordnance... .-.-. alld el ee sein i till chai 11,12, 15 
Paint and paint materials. -.........-- 6, 26 
Panama Canal traffic es eee = 23 
Paper and products and Pulp. 


2, 
» & 2a, “13, 14, 15, 18, 36, 37 

Passports issued 24 
Payrolls, indexes. - - - - - aeanne ire 12 
Personal consumption expenditures 1,9 
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FEE? 
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Persona! saving and disposable income 1 
Petroleum and products 2, 
3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 35, 36 
Pig iron 32 
Plant and equipm ent expenditures 2,19 
Plastics and resin materials 26 
Plywood 32 
Population 11 
Pork 29 
Postal savings 16 
Poultry and eggs 2,5, 29 
Prices (see also individual commodities): 
Consumer price index - 5 
Received and paid by farmers . 5 
Retail price indexes. . 5 
Whcolesale price indexes 6 
Printing and publishing 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 37 
Profits, corporation 1,18 
Public utilities 2, 6, 
7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27 
Pullman Company 24 
Pulp ani pulpwood 36 
Pumps 34 
Purchasing power of the dollar 6 
Radiators and convectors 34 
Radio and television 3, 6, 8, 34 
Railroads a 
11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 40 
Railways (local) and bus lines 11, 13, 14,15, 23 
Rayon and rayon manufactures 39 
Real estate 8, 16,17,19 
Receipts, United States Government 17 
Recreation 5 
Refrigerators, electrical 34 
Rents (housing), index 5 
Retail trade, all retail stores, chain stores (11 
stores and over only), general merchandise, 
department stores 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14,15 
ice 28 
Roofing and siding, asphalt 36 
Rosin and turpentine 25 
Rubber (natural, synthetic, and reclaimed), 
tires and tubes , 22, 37 
Rubber products industry, production index, 
sales, inventories, prices, employment, pay- 
rolls, hours, earnings , 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15 
Pitiitnddnecavdacseined 28 
Saving, personal... -..-.. 1 
Savings deposits 16 
Securities issued _ . . . 19 
Services ie ‘ 1,5, 11, 13, 14, 15 
Sewer pipe, clay 38 
Sheep and lambs - 29 
Ship and boat builc jing. 11,12, 14,15 
Shoes and other footwear . - 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 
Shortening : 26 
Silk, prices, imports 6,39 
Silver 18 
Soybeans and soybean oil 26 
Spindle activity, cotton 39 
Steel ingots and steel manufactures (see also 
Iron and steel) : 2, 32, 33 
Steel scrap 32 
Stocks, d lepartment stores (see also Inven- 
tories) 10 
Stocks, dividends, prices, sales, yields, listings 20 
Stone and earth minerals 2,3 
Stone, clay, and glass products 2, 
3, 4,11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 38 
cence 34 
Sugar . 22, 30 
Sulfur 25 
Sulfuric acid = 24 
Superphosphate-_.- -. -- -- 25 
Tea ‘ . — ; . 30 
Telephone, telegraph, cable, and radio-tele- 
graph carriers 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 24 
Television and radio 3, 6,8, 34 
WE ictuteeenese a, 3, 
4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 38, 40 
Wctitbbtonemwattenens 38 
, Ee 22,33 
Tires and inner tubes 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 37 
Tobacco sao aS 5, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 30 
Tools, machine... .-~-~-- ‘ : 34 
Tractors 34 
Trade, retail and wholesale. 3, 
"5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17 
Transit lines, local. - - - 23 
Transportation and transportation a 2. 
3, 4,5, 9, 11, , 14, 15, 18, 23, 40 
in cbniemnsawnvicwaminaien 24 
EE I cmc ccimaniineel 40 
| RE 2,40 
Turpentine and rosin. - ~~~. 25 
Unemployment and compensation 11,13 
United States Government bonds 16, 17, 19, 20 
United States Government finance 17 
Utilities cibisediitiniaia tae @s 
6, 7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27 
Vacuum cleaners... .....- 34 
Variety stores. .......... 9,10 
Vegetable oils__._.......-.- 25, 26 
Vegetables and fruits _ -_- : 5, 6, 22, 28 
Vessels cleared in foreign trade 23 
Veterans’ benefits. .......- j 13,17 
Wages and salaries. ~~. " 1,14,15 
. a 34 
Weer hentes....«ccccce- 34 
Se roe eae . " 36 
Wheat and wheat flour. __. 19, 28, 29 
Wholesale price indexes 6 
Wholesale trade 3, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15 
Wood pulp 36 
Wool and wool manufactures. - - 6, 22, 39, 40 
NA isin aiid eaening indian 33 
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Fresh information on the distribution of the Nation's purchasing power according to the size of family income is 
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